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TO 


The Right Honourable 

HENRY DUNDASS, 


Sir, 

IN the little Journey in which I made the 
following remarks, I looked about me,—perhaps 
with a carelefs,—perhaps with a purblind eye;— 
but, certainly with the anxiety of an honeft Briton, 
jealous for the honour, jealous for the profperity of 
his country: And I thought, that I could difeern 
the natural circumftances, and the fair accidental 
advantages which feemed favourable refpectively, to 
the induftry, the virtue, the wealth, the happinefs 
of the inhabitants of the different parts of Scotland 
which I had occafion to vifit,—to be, every where, 
happily feconded by the principles of the Britifli 
Conftitution, and the conduct of his Majefty’s pre- 
fent Adminiftration. I thought, that I could equally 
diftinguifh Improvement, in thofe places, in which 
its progrefs appeared flow, ftationary, or retrograde, 
to be there checked by fomething unfavourable in 
their natural circumftances, or by accidental difad- 
vantages ; not by the negligence or injuftice of the 
Britifli Legiflature, or by the weakuefs or partiality 
of the fervants of the Executive Government. 

The 



iv DEDICATIO N. 

The medley of narrative and reflection in which 
I have detailed thofc obfervations, has, I fear, little 
elegance of compolition,—little that is new, impor¬ 
tant, or curioufly minute in facts,—few proofs of 
any enlarged comprc-henfion of intellect',—and few 
marks of depth or nicety of difeernment, to recom¬ 
mend it to notice. And there is a confidcrable 
ihare of lighter matter intermingled. 

Yet, I prefuine to dedicate it to you, Sir, in the 
pcrfualion, that, to a Minifter, who, without fliun- 
ning, without courting popular applaufc, fecks only 
the welfare of his country, and the honour of his 
Sovereign, and purfues thefe objects with the zeal, 
the judgment, the knowledge, the energy neceflary 
to command fucccfs ;—to a Man whole heady virtue 
and abilities, thus confpire with the confidence of 
his country, to give a generous elevation to his cha¬ 
racter,—Nothing fuggefted by a inodclt joy in the 
national profperity, and a inodefc wifh to fee that 
prolperity permanent,—can be altogether unaccep¬ 
table,—even from a young man fo very low and 
obfeure as. 

Sir, 

Your molt obedient 

EmN-iiur.cH, and very humble fervant, 

Ivliy x6tli, 1793. S 1 ’ 

ROBERT IIEROlv, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Unaccompanied with Engravings, and puhlijhed in 
detached volumes; this Work appears under confiderable 
dfadvantages. The fecond volume containing among 
other things the Author’s obfervations on Galloway and 
Ayr-fiire, and on the great feats of manufacturing in- 
dufiry in the Jhires of Renfrew, Lancrk, and Stirling, 
will probably be found more inter efting than the prefent. 
Reviewing his work, when the charm of novelty and 
the ardour of compofition are over; the author fnds it 
fo very imperfeCl, in his own ejlimation, that he dares 
hardly hope for the notice of the Public, or the mercy of 
the Critic. The fecond volume will appear within a 
few weeks. 


Edinburgh, May 



REASONS 


WHICH INDUCED ME TO COLLECT THE MATERIALS 
OF THE PRESENT WORK. 


It is difficult to reconcile the habits of ftudious, 
with thofe of active life. The advantages natural¬ 
ly attached to one of thefe modes of employment 
are not eafily communicated to the other. He 
who retires to cultivate his undemanding in his 
clofet, is liable to lofe that dexterity of hand, and 
that quick perfpicacity of eye, which are acquired or 
improved in active external employments and a- 
mufements. The buftle of active life, again, is 
commonly unfavourable to our powers of Recollec¬ 
tion, of Reafoning, and of Abftraction. Books 
turn us to theoretic fpeculation: and the bufmels 
of the world has feme tendency to unfit the Imagi¬ 
nation, and the Reafoning Faculty for that exercife. 
Men of ftutly often have their minds filled with ge¬ 
neral notions, without a due proportion of parti- 
Vqe. I. A cular 
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cular facts; men of bufinefs are fometimes capable 
of little elfe than minute details. 

Having been, for a feries of years, fubjected to 
many of the inconveniencies, although perhaps, 
without reaping many of the advantages of a life 
of ftudy and retirement: I lately refolved to try 
the benefits of a fliort excurfion through fome parts 
of my native country. I pleafed myfelf with the 
hope that I might, in this way, quicken my powers of 
cbfcrvaticn, by the view of thofe numberlefs, un¬ 
connected particulars, which, in every country, meet 
the traveller’s eye. Among fuch a diverfity of 
objects, fome are unavoidably interefting. And 
wherever the mind is interefted, its attention is 
engaged. It is thus roufed from that languor into 
which, in long confinement within a narrow fphere, 
it is apt to fink. Its faculties gain a new elafticity 
and energy, and become capable of nobler exer¬ 
tions. A city and a fedentary life, efpecially when 
one moves not in a very extenfive, facial circle, 
have a tendency to deaden and relax all the firmer 
nerves of the foul. Thefe, diverfity of facial con¬ 
vene, and varied afpects.of nature and of life will 
befh refiore to their proper tone. 

Travelling, too, to him who is, in any de¬ 
gree, more capable of obfervation, than a poll 
horfe 
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boric, muft prove a dijlinci and highly beneficial 
line of fiudy. There are certain dalles of the Arts, 
and of the objefts of Tafte, with which an acquaint- 
ance cannot be obtained otherwife than by travel¬ 
ling, to examine them in their natural fituations. 
Of the operations of Agriculture, for inftance, lit¬ 
tle knowledge can be gained from books alone: W e 
will not ealily conceive in what manner nature and 
human induftry confpire to make the earth yield 
her vegetable ftores in the richeft abundance; un- 
lefs me view the growing crop in the various ftages 
of its progrefs, and obferve the ferks of the huff 
bandman’s labours. The minuter arts of life, too, 
which are not pracHfed by diftinct claffes of artizans, 
but by every individual, or every family, for them- 
felves, can become known to us only by the fame 
actual obfervation. Nor can books ever form the 
Tafte to judge of the beauties of natural or orna¬ 
mented feenery. The naturalift, in .like manner, 
finds his moft interefting cabinet in the wide range 
in which nature has originally difpofed all the l'ub- 
jecls of bis fcience. Nay, it were endlefs to enu¬ 
merate the different branches of knowledge which 
are to be acquired either folcly, or at leait moft ad- 
vantageoufly, in travelling. 

In Jludying the Civil Hifiory and Antiauilies of my 
country, I had found the deferiptions and draughts 
A a " of 
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of the Geographer and the Land-Surveyor infuffi- 
cient to enable me always to follow the hillorian or 
antiquarian with all the certainty I defired. Every 
or l knows how unintelligible ailufions to place mull 
always prove, when the relative fituation of the 
place is not undcritood. Defcriptive poetry is, for 
this rcafon, always languid, unlefs where it exhibits, 
only the more general features of the lcenery. The 
barrows, the moats, the veftiges of camps, and the 
remains oi towns and caftles fcattered through dif¬ 
ferent parts of Scotland, can be but imperfectly 
known to him who has examined them only in the 
confuted accounts of antiquarians. The fields where 
cur moft eventful battles have been fought cannot 
be diftinctly conceived by the imagination which 
has nothing but the hifiorian’s narrative to aid it. 
It is pieafmg, likewife, to examine what changes 
the feenes diftinguifhed by the events of former 
times have fincc undergone; where the foreft has 
mouldered clown into a mol's; or where the irnpaf- 
fable morals has been improved by induftry into a 
garden. Still more interefting is it, to compare the 
prefent language and manners of the inhabitants of 
any particular diftrict with thofe anciently aferibed 
to them ; and to trace the fluctuations they have 
iurFered, and the circumftances by which thefc have 
been occaflcned. 


I hap 
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I had alfo formed Joins general ideas concerning the 
principles of civil policy, trade, and national induftry, 
the truth or fallacy of which I wifhed to prove by 
an examination and induction of correfponding facts. 
Only by feeking opportunities of converfmg with 
intelligent traders and manufacturers; of enquiring 
into the negociations of trade, and viewing the 
operations of manufacturing induftry ; of acquaint¬ 
ing myfelf with the actual hate of manners and of 
police, of the different branches of public ceconomy, 
and of the eftablilhments for the diftribution of juf- 
tice;—did it feem probable that I might attain the 
knowledge of thofe facts which I was thus anxious 
to collect. 

The feelings of the heart, too, may be bettered by a 
furvey of the varied feenery of one’s native coun¬ 
try ; by remarking the character and condition of 
its various inhabitants, and beholding how greatly 
their ingenious induftry has improved the conve- 
niencies of nature. The attachments of patriotifm 
are thus cheriflied in the breaft. A generous defire 
that one may alfo contribute a mite, however fmall, 
to the fcrvice of one’s country, is awaked in the 
foul. An emulation of worth and dignity of cha¬ 
racter is excited; and mean manners, and vicious 
conduct are regarded with increafing abhorrence. 

With 
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With thefe views in my mind, I prepared to 
leave Edinburgh in the beginning of Auguft, 1792. 
I faw that fuch advantages might be gained in an 
excurfion through fome of the more interrefting 
parts of Scotland. I could not indeed flatter my- 
felf, that I fliould be able to feize them all. The 
time, and the expence which I had to fpare, were 
not confiderable enough to enable me to gain many 
of them. But, fuch eonfiderations as the above, fer- 
ved to make me fet out with pleafure on my little 
tour, and to examine, w'ith an eye of intereft and 
curioflty the objects which occurred to my obfer- 
vation. 

Of the facts which I had an opportunity to gather, 
I trufted few to memory; but carefully noted down, 
as I obferved. With local facts I could not help in- 
terfperfing thofe general principles to which my 
mind infenfibly referred them. I was fometimes 
led to recollect the tranfactions of palt times; and 
fometimes hurried on by imagination to conceive 
the poflibilities of futurity. I confined not my views 
to any one particular traft of obfervation and en¬ 
quiry. I was neither a fentimental, an agricultural, 
a commercial, a virtuofo, nor an antiquarian tra¬ 
veller ; but a fort of compound of all thefe. Every 
clafs of objects, and almoft every object had more 
or lefs of my attention. Only, I believe, it might 
have 
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have been better, if I had been either more a mere 
matter of fact man, or a more vigorous thinker. 

The medley of narrative, obfervation, and re¬ 
flexion, which I have formed, I commit, fuch as it 
is, to the candour of the public. Perhaps it may 
yield entertainment; perhaps it may convey fome 
inftruclion. If it fhall be acknowledged to afford 
either, I fhall be well pleafed. 



JOURNEY 


THROUGH THE WESTERN' PARTS 


OP 


SCOTLAND. 


From Edinburgh to the South Ferry. 

B Y the middle of Auguft, Edinburgh is com¬ 
monly deferted by all the migratory part of its 
inhabitants, whether people of gaiety, of ftudy, or 
of bufinefs. The places of public amufement are 
{hut up; the Parliament-houle is left in empty foli- 
tude and filence; the college-gates are no longer 
thronged: only a few pailengers faunter here and 
there, through the ilreets: the ihopkeepers hang 
idly in their doors; and fuch of them as fancy thern- 
fclves perfons of tafte begin to think of repairing, 
for half a week, to tome fafhionable watering-place. 
It was about this time that the allurements of the 
country drew me from Edinburgh. 

Having, on the preceding year, travelled, on 
horfeback, at an earlier time in the feafon, over 
the hrft part of the route I now intended to take; 
Vol. I. B I refoived, 
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I refolved, on the prefent occafion, to prefer the 
Rage-coach. I had been very little accultomed to 
the motion of wheeled carriages; and never before 
to the chance-company of a ftage-coach: for both 
thefe reafons, therefore, this mode of travelling was 
recommended to me by its novelty. Of the amufe- 
ment to be found among the accidental afi'emblage 
of mutual ftrangers with which a ftage-coach is of¬ 
ten Riled, I had indeed conceived languine ideas. 
I fancied, that I might perhaps meet with l'ome 
lingular oddities of character, perhaps with fomc 
wonder of good fenfe and intelligence; that 1 
iliould be entertained with the lofty ftrangenefs anti 
ftlence which my company would at firft maintain •, 
—with the gracious airs which each would, by de¬ 
grees, condefcend to affume, in order to encourage 

what he might deem the timidity of the reft;- 

with their awkward attempts at difguife of charac¬ 
ter* and fituation, through which the cloven-fool 
could hardly fail to appear;—with the ardour or 
mutual kindnefs, and the eagernefs to oblige and 
entertain, to which all would probably be wrought 
up ;—and with the fullennefs and ennui into which 
all were likely to fink back, when they Iliould find, 
each his companions unwilling to allow his claims 
to importance: that, be thefe things how they 
might, I fhould at leaf: find my own obfervation 
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of the objects on the way, alibied by the remarks 
of my fellow-travellers. 

In thefe hopes I went to the Black-bull Inn, Ro- 
bertfon’s, and took a feat to Perth, in the Stage¬ 
coach, or rather chaife, which runs between Edin¬ 
burgh and Aberdeen. My fellow-travellers were 
two young gentlemen going to Aberdeen, in whom 
I was indeed difappointed of the peculiar entertain¬ 
ment I had expected; as I difcovered nothing of 
them, but that they were very amiable in their 
manners, and fufficiently intelligent. 

At about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, we 
feated ourfelves in the chaife; and the driver took 
his poll. We had hardly fet out, when he percei¬ 
ved fomething to be wrong about one of his wheels, 
and afterwards l'omething to be equally fo about 
the fattening of our baggage. We remained in the 
chaife, in the middle of Prince’s Street, till all was 
rectified. In # the mean time, I could not help re- ■ 
gretting, that a ftreet fo elegant as Prince’s Street, 
and which is frequented by the gay and fafhionable, 
as the Majl of our metropolis, fhould be feated fo 
immediately over a foetid marfh, and fhould enjoy 
no better a front profpect than that of the empty 
bafon which once contained the North Loch, now 
awkwardly, although ufefully divided by an earth- 
B 2 Cfi 
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cn mound,—and of the fmoky, irregular buildings 
on the north lide of the Old Town. The Gallic is 
too near, to form an object of grandeur in the 
profpect. The fpire lately erected on the Weft- 
Kirk, has, however, a fine effect, efpecially in hazy 
weather, when feen from the Eaftern end of Prin¬ 
ce’s Street. 'Phis ftreet, and the whole line of 
buildings in the New Town Hill continue to be car¬ 
ried farther weltward. Many new houfes are, at 
the fame time riling through the Old Town, and 
indeed on all quarters of Edinburgh. Yet, I fear, 
that the population, aud the opulence of this City 
do not, at prefent, incrcafe in the proportion of 
the buildings. Families now occupy more room, 
and require more elegant accommodation than for¬ 
merly. Befides, when any particular tract of in- 
duftry has been opened and entered upon, it can¬ 
not be, all at once defected, even although it fliall 
have ceafed to be highly advantageous. The build¬ 
ers and their workmen, having in a great meafure 
Applied the firft, eager demands of the citizens of 
Edinburgh for new and more elegant houfes, arc 
now obliged to content themfelves with linaller 
profits, and to hazard greater rifks, rather than 
forfake the line of employment which they have 
been accuftomed to purfue. This circumftance 
proves advantageous to the citizens in general; af¬ 
fording them a greater choice of houfes, whether 
to 
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to purchafe or to rent, and thofe, by confequence, 
at more moderate rates. 

Our driver, at length, fatisfied himfeif and us, 
that he had made ail iafe. He then mounted and 
drove on. As we advanced, Pentland hills, with" 
an intervening trad of rich, cultivated, and orna¬ 
mented country appeared on our iefc. But, in the 
confinement of the chaifc, we had only an imper¬ 
fect glim pic of that profped. We loon after left 
Drumfheugh, a feat of the earl of Moray’s, on our 
right hand; and, within a little, found ourlelves 
eroding the water of Lath. On the left, on the 
l’outhern bank of the river, and immediately above 
the bridge, we obferved a confiderable depth and 
extent of quarry, cut in a whin-rock. Heaps of 
ftones fcood ready drefled, fome for paving, others 
for building. Incrulhtions of ipar appeared over 
the rock. 

Approaching the bridge, we had remarked the 
gardens adjoining to the houfe of Deanes, which 
cover the flope of a hill, on the weftern fide of 
which the river pafl.es. The productions of thole 
gardens are fold in the markets of Edinburgh. In 
fummer they are occalionally vifited by parties who 
come to eat the ftrawberrics and other i’ummer- 
fruits, where they grow. Adjoining to thofe gar¬ 
dens, 
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dens, on the eaft fide, are the grounds of Dean- 
Haugh: and, at the eaftern termination of the hill, 
Hands the houfe of Dean-Iiaugh, built, in the ftyle 
of an old Gothic edifice. It was the taile and anti¬ 
quarian Hull of the late Walter Rofs, W. S. that 
gave it this form. I know not whether any ancient 
building ever Hood here. But, the fituation is one 
of thofe which our forefathers ware accuftomed to 
prefer for their houfes. The fame tafte which gave 
its antique afpect to the houfe, has in like manner, 
prefided in the ornamenting of the narrow domain 
belonging to it. Of the late polTdTor I cannot help 
adding, that his furviving acquaintance fpeak in 
very warm language of his knowledge in law, of 
his tafte for antiquities, of his wit, humour, and 
talents for convivial convenation. 

Nearly oppofitc to the houfe of Dcan-Haugh, 
and on the fouthern fide of the river, is St Ber¬ 
nard’s Well; a fpring of mineral water, mineraliz¬ 
ed, I believe, by what is called, in the modern lan¬ 
guage of Chemiftry, fulpburuted hydrogenous gas. 
The northern bank affords another Ipring or two 
of the fame character. It fliould feem, from the 
denomination, that St Bernard’s Well muft have 
been known by its medicinal qualities in the days 
of Popery. The fame powers were then aferibed 
to Saints, which had been attributed by the ancient 
heathens 
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heathens to their lioft of Divinities. Every thing 
was zealoufly put under the protection of fome 
faint or other. This mineral fpring muff have been 
then dedicated to St Bernard, whofe name it has 
fmee retained. Its virtues had, however, been for 
a confiderable time, overlooked by the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. The citizens of Edinburgh 
repaired eagerly to dillant watering-places, without 
enquiring, whether they might find medicinal wa¬ 
ter at home. But, within thefe few years, Lord 
Gardcnftone became proprietor of St Bernard’s 
Well. His Lordfhip’s well known philanthrophy 
and public fpirit immediately fuggefted to him the 
poflibility of rendering its waters more ufeful to 
the public. He has, at a very confiderable expence, 
built an handfome Grecian edifice over the fpring, 
in which the waters are diftributed by a proper per- 
fon, and at a very trifling price, to every one that 
thirfleth for them. His I.ordfhip’s endeavours have 
accomplifhed his vuryoH. The citizens of Edin¬ 
burgh are now pcvih.ided, that thcle waters are fia- 
lutary in various cates; and have, particularly, a 
Angular tendency to give a good breakfafting appe¬ 
tite ; in confequence of which, old and young, 
males and females, have, for thefe two or three laft 
fummers, crowded to pay their morning refpects 
to Hygeia in the chapel which Lord Gardcnftone 
has erected to her. 
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At a fmall diftance weftward from the well ftand 
large Mills in which the bakers of Edinburgh have 
a conJiderable part of their flour prepared. On ei¬ 
ther hand, whether weftward or eaftward from the 
bridge, the banks of this river prefent a range 
of fccncrv, cultivated and ornamented, as be¬ 
comes the vicinity of a great city. Towards Leith, 
the prof eel is wonderfully rich. Several fmall vil¬ 
lages arc fcattered on the fouthern bank. On the 
northern, the houfes of Mr Rochead, and of Mr 
Muir are two of the handfomeft villas that Scotland 
has to boaft of. This whole plain is indeed fo bc- 
fprinkled with handfome boxes, and divided into fo 
many little ornamented domains, as to befpeak ftri- 
king'y the incrcafing opulence of the citizens of 
Edinburgh, their tafte for the more elegant convc- 
niencics of life, and their paffion for the enjoyment 
and the dignity connected with the poffeflion of a 
country-feat.—Weftward, the banks of this river 
difplay fewer villas, gardens, and ornamented fields; 
but they exhibit that perfection of agriculture, 
which the hufbandman is naturally prompted to 
cultivate, when he finds a ready market for the 
moft valuable productions which his grounds can 
be improved to raife; wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
turnips, and thofe graffes which afford the beft hay 
and green pafture. Befide finding a ready market, 
for the articles which they raife, farmers in the vi¬ 
cinity 
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unity of a great town have alfo the advantage of 
obtaining the richeft of all manures from its ftrcets, 
and from the public jakcs. 

As we advanced towards Qucensfcrry, we had Hill 
under our eyes a rich and fertile country. The gen¬ 
tlemen’s houfes on either hand are numerous. 
Even the farm houfes arc uncommonly neat and 
feemingly commodious. The fields were covered 
with luxuriant crops, which, through the unufual 
wetnefs of the feafon, had yet affirmed very little of 
a yellow hue. Dry ftone-walls of a decent ftruc- 
ture, divided them from the road. The interfec- 
tions were formed chiefly by ditches and green fen¬ 
ces. Clumps of wood were fcattcrcd here and 
there, as the waving inequalities of the ground, or 
other circumftances had directed. On the north- 
eaftern. fide of the highway, and at no great dif- 
tance beyond the Water of Leith, is a quarry of 
what fpecies of ftone I did not learn: but, 1 be¬ 
lieve, that the builders of Edinburgh are furniflied 
from it with large mafles,—perhaps of grey granite. 
Where men are ailembled in great numbers, every 
thing becomes valuable. Thole articles which na¬ 
ture affords in fuch abundance, that, in other pla¬ 
ces the appropriation of them is unneedfary, are 
matters for fale and purchafe in the neighbourhood 
Vol. I. C of 
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of a great city, water comes there to be fold by 

mcafure, and hones by weight. 

We had fcon a glimpfe of the Forth, and a view 
of the iouthern fide of the rich county of Fife. 
The eye wandered, with delight, over one of the 
moil populous, fertile, and cultivated territories in 
Scotland. Its coals, its limeftone, its abundant 
crops, its thriving manufacturing villages, and the 
high rents which tenants are there enabled to pay 
to their landlords, without impoverilhing them- 
felves, occurred all together to the mind, and gave, 
infenfibly, a new charm to the landfcape. As the 
Firth opened more fully to the view, the heart was 
fwclled with emotions of fublimity and pleafure. 
Its noble width, its influence on the induftry and 
opulence of the adjoining country, the creations of 
human Art along its banks, the fleets of trade, or 
of war which its Roads have fheltered, the times 
when it conftituted a boundary of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, and when it protected the Saxons from the 
incurfions of the Scots, already victorious over the 
Piets,—crowded all into the train of thought which 
now palled through my mind. I was thus led to 
reflect on the benignity with which the author of 
nature has ordered the relative difpofition of land 
and water in a manner highly favourable to human, 
induftry and happinefs 5 on the power of man to 
fubduc 
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fubdue the ftubbornnefs of'nature. md to multiply 
wonderfully, by ingenious art, the -nver.iencies 
which nature affords; and on tire varying afpects 
which the face of a country affumes with the vari¬ 
ous fluctuations of civil life. 

In a fhort time, we reached the South Ferry; 
which has been named Queensferry, in confequence 
of being the paflage by which Margaret, Queen to 
our Malcolm II!, ufed to crofs the Forth, on her 
way to and from Dumfermline, where flie chiefly 
refided. The Royal Burgh of Queensferry lies a- 
long the fouthcrn bank of the Forth. It is not 
large. What number of inhabitants it may con¬ 
tain I know not. Nor am I better informed, in 
refpect to the induftry or trade of its citizens. Con- 
fiderable quantities of foap were, not many years 
fmce, manufactured here; but, I believe, that this 
manufacture has been greatly checked by the fevere 
exaction of the Excife Duties. 

At no great diftance above the town of Queens¬ 
ferry hands Hopeton-Houfe, a line feat belonging 
to the noble family of Hopeton. Frequent excur- 
fions are made from Edinburgh to Queensferry, by 
parties who come to view this houfe, and the fur¬ 
rounding pleafure-grounds. Thefe I have only feen 
at a diftance; and, therefore, cannot enter into a 
C 2 particular 
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particular defcription of them. I am, however, 
tempted to mention (what I have learned, while 
extending the notes of my journey), that the citi¬ 
zens of Quecnsferry have lately received a moft 
agreeable proof of the vicinity of Hopeton-Houfe, 
in a prefent of £ 200, from the Earl and Countefs 
of Hopcton, for the benefit of their burgh. 

This Ferry is one of the moll frequented paflages 
over the Forth. The others are by the ferry-boats 
between Leith and Pettycur, and by the bridge of 
Stirling. Stage-coaches between Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Edinburgh run this way. The intercom* be¬ 
tween the Mid-Highlands and the South-eaftcrn 
pans of Scotland is chiefly in this line. And a 
good number of carriers travel, this way, weekly, 
or opener. Travelling by this ferry, upon a for¬ 
mer occafion, I remember to have here met a drove 
or Dutch or Fiemifh horfes, of a great fize, which, 
having been accidentally landed fomewhere on the 
lvah ccaft of Fife, were conveyed by this way to 
Leith, die port to which they had been configned. 
Upon the prefent occafion, we were met at the fer¬ 
ry, by a company of reapers from the Highlands, 
who were going fouthward, to aflift in the labours 
qf the harveft: for the Highlanders, if an idle race, 
are fo, from the circumflances of their country. 
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not through unwillingnefs to earn the comforts of 
life by honeft induftry. 

I am forry, I cannot fay of the Inn at the South- 
Ferry, that it is more than tolerable. 


South Ferry to Kinross. 

After waiting fome time, till a boat which was 
in the middle of the Firth when we came within 
fight, arrived, and landed its freight; we entered 
it, and proceeded to die oppofite fliore. The paf- 
fenger enjoys a fine profpect from the middle of the 
Firth. At Queensferry it is fuddcnly contracted, 
by the projection of the land on the northern fliore, 
to the breadth of two miles; but, fpreads out, al- 
moft immediately, towards the Welt, into a beau¬ 
tiful and capacious bay. The view extends weft- 
ward, nearly to Stirling; and eaftward to the 
mouth of the Firth, near the ifle of May. The eye 
gazes, by turns, on the coaft of Lothian, and on 
that of Fife; fometimes fixes for a few moments, 
on the ifles of Inch-Colm and Inch-Garvy; and is 
then perhaps caught by the fmoke ariling from the 
flit-pans and fire-engines of Burrowftounnefs; or 
remarks, on the northern fliore, Lord Elgin’s lime 
works, Rofy the cattle and Dunibriffel, a feat belonging 
to 
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to the Earl of Murray; while Burnt-Ifland, the roacj 
of Leith, and Edinburgh caftle are feen in diftant 
pcrfpective. On the ille of Inch-Garvy is a ruinous 
fortification which was repaired, I believe, when 
the late Paul Jones threatened thefe coafts. In this 
paffage, I faw, for the firft time, leveral porpoifes, 
a well-known fpccies of fillies, abounding in this 
Firth. Their carcafcs afford a proportion of oil 
which renders them not unworthy of the filher- 
man’s pains. The form is unworthy that of a hog. 
Divers fea-fowls hovered over, or floated before us. 

While carried in fecurity acrofs the Firth, I was 
infenfibly led to reflect on the amazing improve¬ 
ment of Scottifli dexterity and fkill in naval mat¬ 
ters, fince the time when the navigation even of 
this Firth was reckoned perilous. Such, indeed, 
was, anciently, the danger of fhipwreck on our 
coafts in the winter-months, that a law was enacted 
in the reign of James III, and was afterwards, fre¬ 
quently renewed,—enjoining; “ That there be na 
fchip frauched out of the realm, with any ftaple 
gudes, fra the feaft of Simon’s day and Jude, unto 
the feaft of the purification of our Lady, called 
Candelmafs It was at an earlier period, pro¬ 
bably, than the inftitution of this decree, that ma¬ 
ny of the Scottifli nobles were loft in the Firth, in 
aa 

* James III. Pari. *. Chap, 15. 
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an expedition on which they were fent out, at 
an unfortunate feafon, under a Sir Patrick Spence. 
The ballad in which this mournful event is record¬ 
ed, having been fung to me, by my grandmother, 
in my infant years, rifes to my remembrance, ac¬ 
companied by fo many adventitious affociations, that 
I cannot forbear inferring it here. It is a fpecimen 
of the poetry and the language, and is descriptive 
of the manners of the Saxonifed Scots,—poffibly of 
the thirteenth or the fourteenth centuries. Dum- 
fermline feems to have been, then, a favourite feat 
©f the Scottifh fovereigns. 

The king fits in Dumferling tonne, 

Drinking the blude-reid wine : 

O whar will I get a gude failor, 

To fail this fchip of mine ? 

Up and fpak an eldern knight, 

Sat at the king’s richt kne: 

Sir Patrick Spence is the bed: failor 
That fails upon the fe. 

The king has written a braid lett er, 

And fign’d it wi’ his hand ; 

And fent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the find. 

The firfh line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lunch laughed he: 
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The next line that Sir Patrick red, 

The teir blinded his ee. 

0 whn is this has don this deed, 

This ill deed don to me ; 

To fend me out, this time o’ the zeir, 

To fail upon the fe ? 

Mak hafte, mak hafte, my mirry men all. 
Our guid fchip fails the morne. 

O fay na fae, my maifter deir, 

For I feir a deadlie florme. 

Late, late yeftreen, I faw the new moone, 
Wi’ the auld moone in her armc ; 

And I feir, I feir, my deir mailer, 

That we will come to harnie. 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heil’d fchoone 

But lang owre a’ the play wer play’d, 
Thair hats they fwam aboone. 

O lang, lang may thair ladies fit, 

Wi’ thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they fe Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum failing to the land. 

O lang, lang may the ladies Hand 
Wi’ thair gold kems in their hair. 

Waiting for their ain deir lords, 

For they’ll fe them na mair. 


Have 
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Have owre, have owre to Aberdour, 

Its fifty fathom Help : 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 

Vvi’ the Scots lords at his feit. 

So frail were then the ftoutdl veffels in the Scot- 
tifli navy; fo fearful its rnoft lkilful mariners; fo 
difficult the navigation of tlic Firth of Forth ! Be- 
fidc tliefe circumftanccs, this ballad commemorates 
facts illuftrative of the manners of thofc times. It 
was then a faihion, it fliouid feem, prevalent a- 
rnong the nobility to wear cork-heelcd llioes. The 
ladies ufed fans, and wore no ornament on their 
heads, except a metal comb, confining the hair. 
The hat, not the Scottifh blue bonnet, was the fa- 
ihionable covering for the heads of the men.—Nor 
are thefe iimple ftrains deftitute of poetical merits. 
There is a beauty in the manner in which Sir Patrick 
Spence is reprefented as pafhiig hauiiy from his refec¬ 
tions on the probable danger to whkli he was injudi- 
cioully or malicioully expofed, to give orders for the 
neccffary preparations for the voyage ; in the image 
Introduced by the failor who willies to divert him 
from his purpole; in the abrupt trantition to the 
fatal confequences of this ill-timed voyage; and in 
the images by which the cliftrcfs of its miicarriage 
is marked. 

Vol. I. D While 
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While my thoughts were, thus, infenfibly with¬ 
drawn from the prefent fcenes, our boat reached 
the northern fliore; and I was roufed from my 
muling, by my fellow pafiengcrs ftepping eagerly 
upon the land. 

Near the North Ferry are confiderable mafles of 
granite, difpofed in perpendicular Racks. Above 
thefe is a reddilh earth full of friable, micaceous 
nodules. In thefe granite rocks, cxtemive quarries 
halve been cut, and the Rones carried to pave the 
Rivets of London. The village, called the North 
Ferry, is much fmaller than the oppofue burgh on 
the fouthern fliore. It is probably of equal anti¬ 
quity. Here Rood once a chapel which was en¬ 
dowed by Robert I, and religious lervice perform¬ 
ed in it by the monks of Dunfermline. 

Aberdour, mentioned in the lafl Stanza of the 
above ballad, is the name of a parifh and a village, 
iituated F.aR from North Ferry, on the fame fide of 
the Firth. The Fan of Morion has there an hand- 
fome feat. It has been long the property of the 
noble family of Douglas,—To obtain the privilege 
of a burial-place in their church, Allen dc Morti¬ 
mer, from whofe family the cRatc of Abcrdour 
paffed into the hands of the DouglalFcs, beftowed 
one half of his lands on the Monks of Inch-Colm. 
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At Aberdour was anciently a convent belonging to 
the nuns, called the poor Clares. -In this neigh¬ 

bourhood, not many years fince, reiided the late 
Captain Stuart of Dunearn; a man who deferves 
to be remembered for his tafte in the fine arts, and 
his amiable fondnefs for their productions. He had 
formed a noble cabinet of fcleet pictures, and had 
collected one of the fmeft libraries in Eritain. So 
paffionately was he attached to his books and his 
paintings, that he could not travel without thofe 
dear companions. He might, with the molt juft 
propriety, have adopted tire language ufed by Ci¬ 
cero, when fpeaking of polite literature:— Deleftant 
domi, non impediunt forts, pcrmciant nobifam,percgrU 
nantur, rttflicariur. His library and his collection 
of paintings have, lince his death, been f.ild and dif- 
perfed. Collectors of books and paintings deferve 
the grateful remembrance of their countrymen. 
They import ftores, which when difperfed, contri¬ 
bute greatly to the difiufion of take and knowledge. 

Nearer to the ftreight of Queensferry, lies Inch- 
Colin; a fmall ifland, on the northern fide of the 
Firth. On this ifle, at a very remote period in the 
eccleliafucal hiftory of Scotland, a chapel had been 
built, and dedicated to St Columba. Alexander I, 
having fought fhelter here from a florin by which 
lie was overtaken in eroding the Firth, was hofpi- 
D 3 tably 
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tably received, and entertained for three days, by 
a hermit (probably of the communion of the Cul- 
dees, the difciples of Columba) whom he found oc¬ 
cupying the chapel. Struck with pious gratitude 
to heaven, and perhaps folicited by the hermit, the 
monarch foon after founded here a monaftery, de¬ 
dicated it to St Columba, and eftabliflied in it a 
fociety of Augulline Monks. This monaftery was 
pillaged by the fleet of Edward III. of England, 
when he invaded Scotland. The ruins of the 
church, of a fquarc tower belonging to it, and of 
fame others of the ancient buildings, ftill remain. 
On a riling ground, on the fouth eaft fide of the 
buildings, is ftill to be feen a Danilh monument of 
winch ati engraving has been given by Sir Robert 
Sibbald. 

Dunibrissfl, already mentioned as an agreeable 
object in the profpect from the oppofite fide of the 
Frith, ar.d the feat of the Earl of Murray, Hands 
within fight of Inch-Colm. It was the feat of the 
celebrated Earl of Murray, the natural brother, and 
the perfscutor of the lovely, frail, and unfortunate 
Queen Mary. His fon whofe handfome perfon and 
gaUmt manners were fufpected to have made an 
irnprelHon on the heart of Anne of Denmark, fpoufe 
to James VI. which might have proved too power¬ 
ful for her conjugal fidelity,—was here murdered. 

The 
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The earl of Huntley, Murray’s inveterate enemy, 
was the ready minifter of James’s jealoufy. A pre¬ 
text was eafily found. Huntly was fent to appre¬ 
hend Murray. The latter rcfufmg to furrender, the 
houfe was fet on fire. Its mr-fter might have efca- 
ped in the darknefs of the night, had he not been 
difcovered by the glare of the flames, and inftantly 
flain. 

At fome diftance weftward above North Ferry, 
and on the fame fide of the Firth, are the vaft 
Lime-Kilns belonging to the earl of Elgin. They 
are difpofed in a row. Their openings are under a 
covered way, formed, on the front, by arches and 
pillars, into a magnificent colonnade. Their fitua- 
tion is beneath the ftrata of limeftone, which are of 
inexhauftible extent. It is conveyed, as broken, 
into the kilns, by rail-roads. For fliipping the lime, 
whether burnt or crude, there is a convenient pier. 

Considering the natural advantages of this dif- 
trift of country, one can hardly help wondering 
that it is not ftill more opulent and populous. 
Coal, one of the firft conveniencies of life, it poflef- 
fcs in the moft plenteous abundance. Waflied, on 
one fide, by the Frith of Forth, on the other, by 
that of Tay, and forming, by its eaftern fide, a 
boundary of the bay; its commodities may be all 
conveyed 
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conveyed by Tea-carriage, to a proper market. 
Coal is an article, necelTary and favourable above 
almoft all others to the progrefs of manufactures. 
And lime is the molt excellent manure that the hul- 
bandman can employ, if not to enrich a barren, at 
leaft, to fubdue a Itubborn foil.—With thele advan¬ 
tages, Fife is, indeed, wonderfully rich and popu¬ 
lous ; yet not fo as to preclude the hope of its con¬ 
tinuing to improve in wealth, induftry, and popu¬ 
lation. 

Before leaving the vicinity of the North Ferry, 
let me take a more particular view of llofythe-Caf- 
tle. Its fituation is not far weftward from the Fer¬ 
ry, oppofite to Hopeton-Houfc, and on a rock 
which juts out into the river. It was originally the 
feat of a collateral branch of the royal family of 
Stuart. It came afterwards into the pofleflion of 
Primrofe, Lord Rofeberry. It is now the property 
of the earl of Hopeton. It is a ruinous pile, and has 
long been uninhabited. 

From North Ferry we proceeded by a winding, 
rifmg road, to the burgh of Inverkeithing. Its ex¬ 
tent is not great. Its ftreet and houfes have an air 
of antiquity. Here was a royal feat, in the reign 
of David I. By the charter of the burgh, granted 
by William, its liberties extend between the rivers 
Dovas 
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Dovan and Leven. Under the town is a fine bafon 
or bay, communicating with the Forth. Its citi¬ 
zens have fomc coafting, and perhaps fome foreign 
trade. 

Tiie inhabitants of Inverkeithing difcovered, in 
a late inftance, a wonderful zeal for the purity of 
the clerical charadter. They had loft an old and re¬ 
spectable paftor. Another was prefented to the be¬ 
nefice and charge. They did not much like the 
prefentee’s ftyle of preaching. And they difcover¬ 
ed, that he had not obtained the prefentation, with¬ 
out the exertion of Elcftion-Interejl by fome of his 
friends. Their horrour was excited by what they 
called an act of Simony. They determined never 
to have the pulpit or the facred duties profaned 
in their parifli, by an incumbent whom they deem¬ 
ed fo unworthy. They accordingly commenced a 
furious oppofition to his fettlement, and carried the 
caufe from prelbytery to fynod, and from the pro¬ 
vincial fynod, before the General Alfembly of the 
Church. Their oppofition proved vain. Their ob¬ 
jections were found to be frivolous, their accufation 
fuch as they could not distinctly prove; the prefen- 
tee, a very refpcctable young man, was ordained to 
the charge; and his opponents have, I believe, com¬ 
forted themfelves, by feceding from the eftablifhed 
church. 


P.ELATT 
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I relate this. incident as an inftance of the cen • 
forial power exerted by vhc people of Scotland over 
their clergy, and of the manner in which it is re- 
ltricted and moderated. Some patron prefents a li¬ 
centiate to the bcnclice and cure, in the cafe of 
a vacancy. The prefentee preaches before the peo¬ 
ple ; and their difpofitions towards him are confult- 
ed. If plcafcd with his character and preaching, 
they call him to be their miniiter. If they dif- 
like him, they may oppofe liis fettlcmcnt. The 
time was when a prefentee oppofed by a parifh, 
even on general grounds, might have been diftp- 
pointed of his benefice. But, upon the principles 
on which the church-courts now proceed, fome act 
or habit abfolutely inconfiftent, by the ccclefiaftical 
law, with the clerical character, muft be proved, be¬ 
fore a licentiate in divinity can be judged incompe¬ 
tent for prefentation to a living. As the unjuft or 
frivolous objections of the people againft the morals 
or abilities of their clergy, have been more and 
more flighted; diflenting congregations have be¬ 
come more numerous, and the diflenting clergy 
have acquired greater influence. The multitude 
are a ftubborn body: you may check or reflrain, 
but, it is not eafy to convince them. And, I know 
not if the exiflcnce of feels in religion, and of diflent¬ 
ing or feccding clergy be not, upon the whole, 
greatly 
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greatly beneficial to the morals and the piety of the 
inferior claffes of the people. 

From Invcrkeithing to Kinrofs, the country on 
both hands, is in no high ftate of cultivation. It 
Ihoukl feem that through this tract, the farmers 
make the breeding and feeding of black cattle, their 
chief bufinefs. The fields are uninclofed ; and few 
attempts appear to have been made to fubduc the 
barrennefs of the heathy moors. I obferved one 
gentleman’s houfc, on the eaft fide of the highway, 
filrrounded by young wood, and by inclofures 
which feemed to have been difpofed with confider- 
abie tafte. But, there was little in the genera! af- 
pect of the country from which a traveller could 
infer, that it was the feat either of induftry or of 
opulence. Riding this way, on a former fcafon, E 
remember to have fallen into company with fome 
farmers from the Lothians, who were on their way 
to a fair at Kinrofs. They told me, that they went 
to purchafe cattle which were bred in this neigh- 
bourhood, or perhaps farther north, and which, 
they would fatten for the butcher in their rich 
grafs parks; or rather on the turnips which they 
raifed in their courfe of agriculture. 

It is never advantageous to breed domeftic cattle 
in tliofe places where they can be belt fattened, and 
Von. L E moft 
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Tuoit profitably fold. From the Flighlands, fror? 
Galloway, and from the wilder pafturc grounds of 
Ireland are the farmers in the vicinity of the great 
cities in Scotland, and in England , fuppiicd with 
young cattle at much lower rates than the expencer 
of rearing- them would amount to. Thefe cattle 
having either nearly or entirely reached their full 
growth, are in a condition to benefit by the rich, 
paftures or hall-feeding which a country highly im¬ 
proved by agriculture affords. Sheep, no lefs than 
cows and oxen, pafs, in the fame manner, from 
hand to hand, and from wilder and-lower-rented 
walks, to others more cultivated and more expen - 
five, till their carcafcs are, at length, produced in- 
the fliambles. The fame obfervation may be ex¬ 
tended to the human fpccies. Population is not in- 
creafed in thofc places where it appears moft nume¬ 
rous. In great cities, the cxpence of houfc-kccping- 
and of education deters people from marriage; 
while various caufcs concur to render marriages lefs- 
productive here than in the country,. It is from- 
thofe parts of Britain where the population feems- 
molt fcanty, that emigrants come to repair the waftcr 
of human life in the feenes of crowded focietv. The 
young haften from feenes of pafturage to earn the 
higher wages which are paid for the labours of hus¬ 
bandry. The hufbandman’s children defert their 
father’s employment, and crowd to the feats of trade; 

and 
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and manufacture. And, the citizen of a fmall town 
■fends his fon to fettle in the capital. It is not fo 
much want of the means of fubfiftence, as the al¬ 
lurements of cultivated and luxurious life, which 
■depopulates the wilder feats of feeiety. 

About three miles fouth from Kinrofs, hands 
.the houfe which has been celebrated, in a fine paper 
in the Mirrour, as the refidence of the late Michael 
Bruce, an amiable, young man of no mean poetical 
powers. He was the fon of poor parents; was, in 
religion, of the feed called Seceders; and died, in a 
■confuinption, while he was yet very young. His 
poems have been given to the public in a fmall vo¬ 
lume, of which, I believe, the late Mr Logan was 
the editor, and in which he intermixed fome fmall 
•pieces of his own, to make up the volume. Bruce’s 
poems difeover much of the imagination and feel¬ 
ings of the genuine poet; and more of the appro¬ 
priated language of poetry, than one fo young could 
otherwife have been fuppofed capable of acquiring. 
The edition has been fold off; and I believe that 
propolals have been circulated, for reprinting them 
for the benefit of his mother who ftill furvives, and 
■is, by no means, in comfortable circumftances. I 
■fhould fuppofe, that this edition muft be eagerly 
•encouraged by all perfons of tafte and humanity. 
•Sweet to the good old woman muft be the bread, 
E 2 which 
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which Ihe receives, as the reward of the talents and 

virtues of her deceafed fon. 

Kinross, although a final! town, enjoys the pri¬ 
vileges of a royal burgh, and is the capital of Kin- 
rofs fibre. It is of coniiderable antiquity, and may 
perhaps have been anciently more fiourifhing than 
at prefent. It has fome manufactures of linen, and 
of cutlery wares. Travellers find comfortable ac¬ 
commodation in two clean, convenient inns, kept 
at prelent, by civil, attentive landlords; one, with¬ 
in the town; the other, not half a mile northward 
from it.—One fact in the Scottifh hiftory by which, 
among others, the antiquity of Kinrofs is teftilied, 
is, That Alexander II. and his queen were here 
feized by a faction of their fubjecls, at the head of 
whom were the once powerful family of the Comyns, 
in the year 1255. 

The fccnery of this little burgh is not unpleafing. 
The kitchen-gardens of the inhabitants are interlper- 
fed among the houfes, and fome of them planted 
round with trees. On one hand is the lioufe of 
Kinrofs, Lochleven, its ifles, and the hills bounding 
it on the North and the South Eaft; on the other, 
an extenfive tract of low ground, brown with heath, 
yet with an intermixture of more agreeable verdure. 
The houfe of Kinrofs feems an handfome, modern 
building. 
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building. It was built by Sir William Bruce. Its 
prefent proprietor and occupant is Mr Graeme. 

The loch is beautiful and extenfive. Its circum- 
ference may be about twelve miles. It is irregular¬ 
ly indented by the land. Its greateff depth is faid 
to be about twenty four fathoms. Of its ifles, one 
is large enough to afford pafture for feveral cattle. 
On one of them, the ifle of St Serf or Servanus, 
are fome fmall remains of the ancient priory of Port- 
moak. This ifle is faid to have been granted by 
Brudi VII. king of the Piets, to Servanus and fome 
other clergy, difciples of Columba. By thefe a 
church was founded in the ifle. In the reign of 
David I. this eftablifhment of regular clergy of the 
order of St Columba, was fupprefled; and the ifle 
and its ftcred buildings bellowed upon clergy of the 
church of Rome. 

The caftle of Lochleven, which was anciently a 
royal refidence. Hands on another ifle in this lake. 
It was granted by Robert III. to Douglas, laird of 
Loch-leven. The ifle in which this caftle Hands, 
is about eight acres in area. In the year 1335, 
it is faid to have been befieged by Sir John de 
Sterling, with a body of Englifli troops. The 
difficulties of the liege, and the peculiar lituation of 
of the cafile, led him to think of a lingular expe¬ 
dient 
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dient for the reducing of the garrifon. The river 
Leven, running eaftward out of this lake, lie Hop¬ 
ped its ftream with a great dyke. The outlet of 
the lake being thus fliut up, its waters rofe higher 
and higher upon the ifles, till that on which the 
cafile Hood, was fo overflowed, that the garrifon 
faw themfelves in danger of being drowned. Mean¬ 
time, the feflival of the bleffed Margaret returned 
to be celebrated at Dunfermline: And de Sterling, 
the Englifli commander, went thither, to affifl in 
the folemnities of the occafion. Taking advantage 
of his abfence, four men were fent from the garri¬ 
fon, to break down the dyke, and open its ordina¬ 
ry outlet to the dammed-up water. The labour 
was difficult: however, invoking St Servanus, the 
protcclor of the lake, they perfifled, till a breach 
was made, by which the water iffuing, fwept away 
the Englifli tents and baggage. The governor of 
the caftle, who thus defeated the flratagem of the 
Englifli, was Alan de Vipont, of a family who were 
the ancient pofleffors of Rofythe Caflle before-men¬ 
tioned. While the Englifli army were in the con- 
fufion occafioned by the Hidden burking out of the 
waters upon their camp, de Vipont fallied out, with' 
the whole foldiers of his garrifon, attacked tliofe 
■befiegers, put them to flight, and returned to his 
camp, laden with fpoils. The truth of this flory is, 
however, doubtfuL 

Is 
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In Lochleven caftlc, too, was our beautiful and 
unfortunate queen Mary confined, after fhe had 
been feparated from Botlnvell, and made captive by 
her own fubjects. Here was fhe fternly reproached 
by her auftere, and ambitious brother, Murray; from 
wliofe gratitude and fraternal affection, flic had hoped 
for confolation, inftead of the infult which-{he expe¬ 
rienced. The lady of the caftle, William Douglas’s 
wife, was, if I remember right, Murray’s mother: 
and one circumftancc which aggravated Mary’s buf¬ 
ferings, during her confinement in Lochleven caftle, 
was the haug’iitinefs of that woman; who afferted 
that flie had hcrfelf been lawfully married to James* 
and that her fon was, by confequencc, rightful heir 
to the Scottiih crown, and Mary illegitimate. Yet, 
in this family, Mary found a deliverer. George, 
the young brother of William Douglas, captivated 
by her charms, allured by the infmuation of her 
manners, and touched with pity for her misfor¬ 
tunes, ftolc the keys of the caftle from his brother, 
rcleafed the royal prifoner, conveyed her from the 
ifland to the oppoftte fhore, and conducted her tcv 
her friends. I have feen an exquilite ode on this 
fubject; the compofition of the late Mr Macdonald, 
whofe tragedy of Vimonda, fermons, and mifcella- 
neous poems, particularly thofe publifhed in the 
newfpapers, under the fignature of Matthew Bram¬ 
ble, have been generally and defervedly admiredv 
The 
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The ode on the ftory of Mary’s efcape from Lochle- 
ven-caftle was publilhed in the Edinburgh Magazine* 

The remains of this cable, which are yet to be 
feen, confift of a rectangular wall, flanked with 
Small towers; with fome other walls of a chapel, 
and of the apartment in which Mary was confined. 
On the eaft fide of the cable are fome ancient trees j 
and among thefe the remains of an alh tree, the fize 
of which mult once have been great. 

The water-fowls on the ifles within Lochleven 
are herring-gulls, pewit-gulls, and great terns. The? 
lake abounds with eels, pikes, perches, and a fpe- 
des of red trout of peculiar excellence. The filhing 
of the lake is rented at an hundred guineas, by the 
landlords of the two inns at Kinrofs. The trouts 
are celebrated through the whole country, by the 
name of Lochleven treats; and are a delicacy eager¬ 
ly purchafed at an high price, in the filh-markets of 
Edinburgh, Perth, and fuch other towns as they 
can be conveyed to, in a frefli bate. 

In the inn on the north fide of Kinrofs, we dined 
lusurioufly, on fome Lochleven trouts. As we en¬ 
tered our chaife to proceed to Perth, feveral carri¬ 
ages flopped at the inn door, the company in which 
were, as we underftood, a party_from England, on 
a tour 
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i tour to the Highlands of Scotland. This, has, 
indeed, become, from various circumftances, a ve¬ 
ry falhionable fummer tour, within thefe laft ten or 
•twelve years. The celebrity of Dr Johnfon’s name 
rendered the Englifh curious to learn femething of 
a place wliich he had vifited as a fccnc in which he 
might contemplate nature in her grandeft, wildcfi: 
afpects, and human fociety in its rudeft, fimpleft 
form. The narrative of his Journey which was, in¬ 
deed, more properly a feries of reflexions, than a 
narrative of a Journey, or the continued defeription 
of a country, was very eagerly read through both 
England and Scotland. The indignation with which 
the Scots heard fomc of his reflections upon the cir- 
cumfrancos of their country, and their national cha¬ 
racter, contributed to make his book frill more ge¬ 
nerally read, and to excite a curiofity among many, 
to know, whether he or they laid truth.—About 
the fame time, or earlier, Mr Pennant, after the 
publication of his Britifli Zoology, was induced to 
make the tour of Scotland, and prefen ted a large 
and plealing account of it to the Public. Pennant, 
1 muft, by the way, obferve, is one of the acutcft 
and molt minute observers who have ever yet tra¬ 
velled. There is between Johnfon and him this re¬ 
markable difference, that Johnfon feems, even in 
travelling, to have looked about him, merely to 
take a few, a very few hints, which might, each 
. Vol. I. F fuggefr 
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fuggeft a long train of thought; but Pennant, little 1 
capable of ingenious reflection, never clmfes to think, 
when he can find any thing to defcribe. In addi¬ 
tion to the writings of thefc two travellers, the pro- 1 
grids of Gardening and of Landfcape-painting in- 
England, contributed to perfuade Englifh company 
to vifit the wilder fcenes in Scotland, in the Sum¬ 
mer months. Rivers, lakes, towering cliffs, and : 
foaming cataracts make a noble figure in landfcape;; 
and in the progrcfs of gardening in England, that 
has come to be cfieemed the moft perfect gardening, 
which belt imitates and combines into unity all the 
beauteous and all the fublimc afpects of nature. Be- 
fide all tills, the Highlands of Scotland are known' 
to afford great abundance of game: and not many 
years have paffed fince the proprietors of the lands 
in ti:e Highlands began to fhew any great folicitude 
to preferve their game. No wonder, then, that 
their moors were much frequented in the {hooting 
feafen. It muft be added, too, that the accommo¬ 
dation which travellers find in the Highlands of 
Scotland, is fucli as may well recommend the tour.. 
The roads, at leaft all the great roads, arc excellent - r 
the inns are commodious, for the greater part, clean,' 
and affording generally, good beds, comfortable 
meals, and not bad liquors. All thefe circumflan- 
ces together, and with them, the confideration, 
that almoft every place of fummer-refort, through 
England^- 
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•England, had been before vifited, till it had ceafed 
to pleafe, feein to account for the crowds of gay 
•people, which have, for a good many years back¬ 
wards, thronged thefe roads, in the months of fum- 
,mer .and autumn. 

Before bidding adieu to Kinrofs, I cannot help 
•hinting, and it is with diffidence I fuggeft the hint, 
that the name feems to me, to have originated from 
the particular form which the ihorc of the lake af- 
fumes where it is contiguous to the town,—with 
:the circumftance of this place’s having been an oc- 
.cafional rcfidence of fome of our ancient kings. Al¬ 
though uncertain in which of the ancient languages 
of the North, Rofs is a Ample appellative: I have., 
however, obferved, that various places oyer the fea- 
coaft of Scotland, where the coaft presents a form 
fimilar to that of the coaft of Lochlcven at Kinrofs, 
bear equally the denomination of Rofs. I may add, 
in refpect to the firft fyllable of tins compound name, 
that many of the names of places in Scotland begin¬ 
ning with Kin or Kil, I fufpcct all to be derived in 
this part of the word, either from the Saxon King, 
or the Latin Celia: for I know not that either of 
thefe frequently occurs as an initial fyllable in cither 
the Celtic or the Gothic language; and it feems 
probable that thofe places of the names of which, 
either makes a part, might be diftinguiflied by the 
F 2 contiguity 
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contiguity of the cell of fome monk, or by fome 
circumftance in which a king was concerned. 

Kixxoss to Peh-th. 

As we proceeded northward from Kinrofs, the 
country prefented, by degrees, fcenes of higher and 
higher cultivation. But, it was now evening; and 
we were fhut up in a carriage; fo that we foon loft 
the view of the adjoining landfcapes; and could cf- 
timate neither the beauties of the fccncry, nor the 
ftate of the agricultural induftry of the country. 

When, however, we entered the delightful vale 
of Strathern, I was almoft involuntarily and infen- 
fibly led to recollect, that I had formerly viewed its 
feenery with admiration, and with the exulting fa- 
tisfacblon of a Scotchman,-proud of his country, and 
of every advantage which it polfeucs. As I have 
hnce had occafion to traverfe this fertile tract by 
day, I fhall not here fet down the indiftinct, although 
fond recollections which, at this time, occurred to 
me. Only, let me beg my reader, before we crofs 
the Erne, to ftep a ftiort way weftward with me, to 
Htcaithly Wells.., . 
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the Erne, to ftep a fhort way weftward with me, to 
Pitcaithly Wells. 

In this vicinity there are, feveral wells of mine¬ 
ral water, fome of which are inclofed and their wa¬ 
ters eagerly drunk as medicinal. They are fituated 
in a nook of the vale, flieltered, or rather embo- 
fomed, on the weft and fouth-weft fides, by green 
hills; feparated from the river, on the north fide, 
by a gently rifing ridge; and open towards the eaft 
and north-eaftj unlefs it may be thought to be .fome- 
what confined by a foft fwelling of the plain. The 
traft of ground lying immediately round thefe wells, 
confifts chiefly of corn-fields in a ftate of high culti¬ 
vation, divided by hedges, in fome parts furround 
cd by rows of trees, and having fmall clumps here 
and there interfperfed, where the furface fwells foft- 
ly into little knolls. The foil is naturally deep and 
rich: but, I muft confels, that I neglected to exa¬ 
mine the particular characters of the mould, and of 
the next ftrata of rocks. This is precifely one of 
thofe fituations in which the Romilh clergy were 
accuftomed to feat their religious lioufes; flieltered, 
well watered, and furrounded with arable ground. 

I am not fure, at what particular period, the me¬ 
dicinal virtues of thefe fprings were firft difcovered. 

I fhould 
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I fiiould fuppofe, that, if this had happened during 
the reign or Roman Catholic Superftition, thefe 
wells would have been appropriated, as engines of 
power, by the monks or priefts ; the virtues of the 
water aferibed to the benign influence of fome faint; 
and the fprings dedicated to that Holy Name by 
whofc benediction they were underftood to have 
been endowed with healing powers. But, as their 
name implies nothing of this; I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that their medicinal qualities are of later dif- 
covery, than the days of Popery. I know not whe¬ 
ther an analyfis of thefe waters was made by any 
perfon before Dr Donald Monro; whole experi¬ 
ments were publifhed in the year 1772. His ac¬ 
count of thefe waters, for want of proper opportu¬ 
nities to repeat his analyfis, is by no means conclu- 
live. Mr Stodart, an ingenious furgeon in Perth, 
has fince examined the different fprings with greater 

pains,-and from the improvements which the 

fcience of chemiftry, has, in the interval, received, 
—I am inclined to believe, with greater accuracy. 
His experiments were made in 1792 ; the refults of 
which he has obligingly permitted me to ftate in 
the following table. 


A TABLE 
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A TABLE 


Shewing the contents, in a wine gallon, of each of the mineral waters belonging 
to the eftates of Pitcaitlily and Dumbarny. 


Names of the Waters. 

Weight. “ 

Cubic inches. 

Or 

liny. 




Ciubonat 

mi! pliat ol' 

foda. 


Eaft Well, 

216 

4 

8 

5 

51 

100 

180 

Weft Well, 

198 

4 

8 

54 

5 

92 

168 

Spout Well, 

172 

4 

6 

5 


82 

146 

Dumbarny Well, 

124 

4 

5 

51- 

3 | 57 

102 

South Park Well. 

98 1 4 

5 

5 

44 

84 


* This column thews the number of grains that a gallon of each of the fprings weighs more than diftilled 
ater. ' 
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Mineral waters, while the circumftanccs were 
uiiknown, to which tliey owed their peculiar qua¬ 
lities, teemed to be medicines provided by the be¬ 
nignity of nature, or by particular Providence, to 
alleviate the ills of human life, by counteracting, 
with extraordinary operation, the attacks of dif- 
eafe. It was not imagined that there could be the 
moft remote pollibility or imitating them by. art. 
Hence were their fprings regarded with a degree of 
devout veneration; and the fick, and the feeble 
crowded to them, as to waters of life. But, the 
progreffive improvement of chymiftry has already 
begun to rob thefe waters of their honour. Com¬ 
mon -water can now be artificially mineralized. 
Many of the firnplcr, natural, mineral waters have 
been perfectly imitated. It is probable, that all the 
others may foon be prepared in the fame manner. 
Proceffes may be performed in the laboratory of the 
Chymift, which were fuppofed poffible only in the 
great laboratory of Nature. And, the Scorbutic 
and the Rheumatic may then feek from the Apo¬ 
thecary’s Atop, that remedy for which they' now 
repair to the Wells of Pitcaithly. 

Yet, if it feould ever be fo; I fear, the remedy, 
however perfectly prepared, would become much 
Ie£> effectual. Medicines, in general,. accomplifli 
the purpofes for which they are adminiftered, not fo 
much 
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xfaucli by their actual operation, as by their influ¬ 
ence on the imagination of the patient. But, where 
moft means are ul'ed, and the grcateft pains taken, 
there will the higheft hopes of recovery be natural¬ 
ly excited. Now, in removing from a diftance, 
perhaps,—to the vicinity of a mineral well, to ufe 
its waters, there is fo much of pains, of preparation, 
of difficulty, fuch a change of the objects which fug- 
geft and regulate the ordinary current of thought; 
that, the imagination is unavoidably much more af- 
fcited, and more confident hope enouraged, than 
in the more ordinary application of medical reme¬ 
dies. Bcfidcs, almoft every difeafe, under which 
there can be any hope of benefit from the ufe of 
mineral waters, yields more or lefs to the influence 
of air and excrcifc. And, the advantage of thefe 
is commonly belt enjoyed in a removal from the 
feene in which the diftemper was contracted. 

But, watering-places have other allurements, 
befide the benefit they promife to the health,—by 
which company are attracted to frequent them. 
The friends of the fickly are often induced to at¬ 
tend them. The dilcafed who have yet ftrength to 
repair to fuch places, in purfuit of health, are often 
capable of partaking- in amufements more or lefs 
active. Others, too, frequent thefe places, rather 
bccaufe they fear, than becaufe they actually feel, 

-V01..I. G the 
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the attacks of difcafe. Thus a circle of focieiy 
is compofed. The pcrfons of whom it confifts, are 
idle, and removed from the fcenes of their ordinary 
employment. Their only care is therefore, to di¬ 
vert themfelves. They join in fuch amufements as- 
the circumflances of the place, and the fafhion of 
the Times recommend. When the place in which- 
they have aflembled, is once underftood to be a- 
feene of amufement, other idlers refort to it, for 
amufement alone; till that which was the recefs of 
the lick and the melancholy, becomes a region of 
feftivity, the theatre of the gay. Hence the cele¬ 
brity, and the gaiety of Bath, Tunbridge, Scarbo-' 
rough, Harrowgate, Buxton, Giililland, Peterhead, 
Pitcaithly. Tkofe who have been accuftomed to 
fpend their winters in great cities, and to tread the 
round of the fashionable amufements which great 
dries afford in that feafon, may retire in fummer, 
to rural retreats', to “ green fields and fliady groves 
but, in the folitude of thc-fe, they are not qualified 
to find enjoyment: the reftraints of Fafhion permit- 
tliem not to return to Town, till the hated period 
Shall have arrived: In their diflrefs, then, tliey im¬ 
patiently repair to any feene of gaiety that has a re- 
femblance to thofe from which they have been obli¬ 
ged to retire,—that affords a crowd by mingling 
with which, they may forget themfelves. Thofe, 
again, whofe dreumftances - have denied them the 
gratification^ 
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-gratification of a Town Life in winter; yet, to" 
difplay their tafte, to exhibit their perfons and their 
ftate to the fafliionablc world, and at leaft to fip, if 
•they cannot drink deeply of what they fancy plea- 
fure, hafte with equal eagernefs to the fame fcencs 
.of lummer feftivity. 

By fuch mean? is that sffemblage .of company 
brought together, which flutters about our more 
fafliionablc watering-places. Hence are places which 
a ftranger who had not vifited nor heard of them, 
might fuppofe to be, in fome fort, hofpitals of the 
•iickly and the dying,—rather the favourite theatres 
for the divcrfions of the gay. Although the vir¬ 
tues of medicinal waters fliould come to be defpifed 
.or neglected, yet watering-places may ftill continue 
to be frequented: And if thofc who vifit them for 
the recovery of loft health, profit not by the ufe of 
the waters; eafy exercife, and chearful fociety may 
.do what the waters cannot. 

The fituation of the Mineral Spring at Pitcaithly, 
•the eflicacy with which its waters are (aid to ope¬ 
rate, in the cure of the difeafes for which they are 
: ufed, and the accommodations which the neigh¬ 
bourhood affords,—are all of a nature to invite 
•equally the fick and the healthy. Two or three 
ioufes arc kept, in the ftyle of hotels, for the re- 
G 2 ception 
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ception of ftrangers. There is no Long Room at 
the Well. But, there are pleahng walks through 
the adjoining fields. Good roads afford cafy acccfs 
to all the circumjacent country. This delightful 
tract of Lower Strathern is filled with houfes, and 
gardens, and Rations from which wide and delight¬ 
ful profpects may be enjoyed, all of which offer 
agreeable points to which the Company at the Well 
may direct their forenoon excurfions: converfa- 
tion, mufic, dances, whiff, and that belt friend to 
elegant, and lively, focial converfe, the tea-table, 
are fuflicient to prevent the afternoons from be¬ 
coming languid: And, in the evenings, nothing 
can be fo delightful as a walk, when the fetting fun 
iheds a foft, Ranting light, and the dew has juft 
not begun to moiften the grafs.—Thus is Fitcaithly 
truly a rural watering-place. The company cannot 
be at any one time, more in number, than two or 
three families. The amufements of die place are 
limply fuch as a finglc family might enjoy in an 
agreeable fituation in the country; only, the focie- 
ty more diverfified by the continual change and 
fluctuation of the company. It may, hereafter, 
become a ftill more fafhionable place of fummer re¬ 
fort : and a greater variety of amufements may be 
introduced at it; and thofe of a lefs Ample, undif- 
lipated nature. 1 remember hearing a lady lament, 
it one time, with a degree of pathos, that perfons 
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who vilited Pitcaithly, were, by the circumftances 
of the place, denied all thofe elegant diverfions 
which great cities afford; and, at another time, 
fpeak of it with contempt, as a fit haunt for none but 
the droufy and the dying. And I had the misfor¬ 
tune to betray my low breeding, and unrefined 
tafte, by exprefiing a fondnefs for the fequeftcred fi- 
tuation, the cultivated feenery, and the Ample re¬ 
creations of this fweet place; and preferring it as a 
watering-place to thofe feenes of more falhionable 
refort, where the diflipation, the follies, the falfe 
enjoyment of courts and of the gayer circles in opu¬ 
lent cities have been tranfplanted into fpots which 
ought to have been kept facred to rural innocence, 
fimplicity, chcarfulnefs, and excrcife. 

It is with real, not affected delight I remember > 
the feenery, the accommodation, and the amufe- 
ments at Pitcaithly Wells. Yet, upon reflection, I 
am not lure but that my imagination may have trans¬ 
ferred to the circumftances of the place, fome part of 
the pleafure which I owed rather to the very agree¬ 
able fociety I was fortunate enough to meet with, 
during a few days which I, on a former feafon, 
fpent there. I believe, I fliall not eafiiy forget, how 
much I was furprifed to find an accidental afiemblage 
of ftrangers with all the good qualities, and the 0- 
jbliging manners of a felcct fociety of friends. The 
entertaining. 
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.enteraining, convivial anecdotes, and the lively bom- 
mots which I had occalion to hear, might have ani¬ 
mated the dulleft parties,-in the gloomieft feafon. 
The female beauty and elegance on which I was per¬ 
mitted to gaze, might have bewitched even a much 
more ftoical and faftidious judge of tlicie, than L 
And, above all, I there heard my favourite, plain¬ 
tive, Scotch longs fung with a grace, a delicacy, a 
fwcetncfs which rendered them the moll exquilitc 
luxury to a true Scottifh ear. 

Having no ftrong inclination to put faith in fpe- 
cifics of any fort, 1 did not drink deeply from the 
Well. I was, however, diverted to obferve, that 
fome worthy folks, willing to do more honour to 
the water, impatient to be cured of their complaints, 
and in haile to begone, drank in fuch abundance, 
as if it had been literally the w.?/;r of!jc. One ho- 
neft gentleman ufed to chear his heart by {'wallowing 
•fix Scotch pints, in the morning, before breakfaft. 

But, after halting thus long at the fouth-end of 
the Bridge of Erne, it is high time for me to pro¬ 
ceed on my journey. Erne, though divided from 
the Tay by no very wide extent of land, and no 
■lofty ridge of hills, is yet a copious flately ftream. 
The arches of the bridge I do not recollect that f 
counted. In a fituation fo favourable as that of this 
bridge. 
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bridge, I war, furprifed when 1 find travelled this 
road to find no town or village. But, the origin 
of thefe aifembhges of habitations and inhabitants 
depends on fo many trivial contingencies, that they 
arc often formed in iituatians naturally the moft un« 
inviting; while others poiTeiling every advantage, 
arc neglected. I am not fure, whether, in failing 
up the Try, the double profpect of Strath-Tay and 
Strathcrn can be enjoyed for any ccnfidcrable way. 
If it can, the fail mult be delightful. 

Advancing from the bridge of Erne to Perth, 
we had on the right hand the hill of Moncrief, and 
under it, on the fouth-fide, Moncrief-Houfe. At 
fome diihnce on the left, and on the northern-fide 
of the river appeared Dupplin, the feat of the Ear! 
of Kinnoul. Moncrief-Hill is famous as a Ration 
from which a fpechtor may enjoy fomc of the rich- 
eft, moft lubiimc. and inoft extenlivc profpeciis 
which Scotland affords. Turning eaft-ward you fee 
from the top of this hill, the Frith of Tay, the rich, 
Carfe of Cowry, and the populous, northern coaft 
of Fife. Weftward appears upper Strathern and 
Strath-Tay; the mountains behind which the an¬ 
cient Celts retired, before the invading armies of 
Poind ; wide heaths which fuggeft the remembrance 
of the hunting and paftoral condition of our ancef- 
N>rs ) a variety of houfes and tracts of planted wood 
which 
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■which befpeak the refidence of opulent landholders j 
fields where agriculture appears to have tried every 
art to fubdue the ftubbornnefs, to enrich the bar- 
rennefs, and to cultivate the fertility of nature;— 
and fcenes where ingenious manufacture has feated 
Temples of Iiidujlry, from which as from fo many foci 
all the advantages that can animate human activity, 
and improve the convenience of life are diffufed a- 
round. There is a track by which carriages drive 
round this hill; and hither do the company at Pit- 
caitlily fomctimes come on forenoon excurfions. 
The views to the north and fouth extend over Fife, 
and Kinrofi-fliire on the one hand, and over Angus: 
Ihire, on the other. Where the road leading round 
Moncrief-Hill divides from the highway, Hands a foli- 
tary church or meetmg-houfe which has very much of 
the air of a haunt of witches and fprites. Juft in 
fuch fcenes have thefe beings been reprefented as ce¬ 
lebrating thofe feftivities at which the Devil is faid 
to prefideand which if the unwary traveller by 
night happens to detect, he is furioufly purfued by 
the whole affembly, and torn in- pieces, unlcfs lie' 
faves himfelf beyond fome ftream, or within a hal¬ 
lowed circle. 

Soon after palling this feene for witchery, the 
traveller gains a fight of the ftream which when the 
Romans pufhed their conquering arms this lengthy 
reminded 
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reminded them of the Tyber. The darknefs of the 
liight permitted not me and my fellow-travellers to 
enjoy, at this time, the beauty and grandeur of this 
profpcct.—But, to me it was even then, not new; 
and I have feen it fince. 

The highway now turns gently towards the 
north-weft: and Perth is feen to great advantage, 
feated in a plain, on the fouthern bank of the Tay. 
On the fouth, and on the northern fide of the town 
are two beautiful fields, called Inches, or rather, o- 
riginally, I fliould fuppofe, Innifcs ,-—the Gaelic name 
for an iflc or pcninfula, or for any infulated piece 
of ground. Thefe are furrounded, in part, at leaft, 
by lines of trees ; and are as well the favourite walks 
of the citizens, as greens on which the walhcr-wo- 
men are permitted to dry their linens. Of thefe 
the fouth Inch forms the fore-grouncl of the land¬ 
scape prefented to the traveller’s eye, when advan¬ 
cing from the fouth, he firfl arrives within fight of 
Perth. On the northern bank of the river, appears 
Kinnoull-hill, towering, in a fituation oppofite to 
the hill of Moncrief, and with a fimilarity of form 
and afpcct, as if it were its twin brother. The 
river winds majeftically along, between the two. 
Immediately under the town appear the malls of 
veffels, numbers of which are commonly, either ly¬ 
ing in this ftation, or moving up or down the river. 

Vol. I. H But, 
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But, without detailing more particularly the vari¬ 
ous objects in this landfcape, I fhall only obfervs 
farther, before entering Perth, that the noble courfe 
of the river; the magnified extent which its level 
fituation gives to the appearance of the town : the 
width of lawn around; the gentle fwclling of forne 
of the contiguous hills, and the abrupt elevation of 
others of them ; the wood which clothes their fides, 
or is irregularly fcattered over the lower country - } 
the houfes of decent afpect thickly fpread through 
the feene; the divifion and cultivation of the fields; 
and, in fiiort, the whole aflemblagc of objects wi¬ 
thin this fegment of the horizon,—have fuch an ef¬ 
fect upon the fpectator who views'them, for tile firft 
time, and has any tafte for the beauties of cultivated 
nature, that, if he has heard of the Roman excla¬ 
mation at fight of the Tay, Ecce Tiberim, he will 
naturally reflect, that its banks, and its ftream, even 
then beautiful in the eyes of Romans, as thofe of 
their favourite Tyber, muft now be richer, more 
beauteous and mote magnificent than the dcfolated 
fides of that once fplendid and celebrated river. 

I st mi. recollect, that, when f formerly heard 
Perth mentioned, as in a northern fituation, and, 
in fome manner, the mouth of the Highlands; I ufed 
to fancy, in my ignorance of the character of the 
circumjacent country, that all around mult be bleak- 
nefs 5 
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nefs, barrennefs, and wildnefs. I fuppofed, that 
no language, except the Gaelic, could be fpoken in 
thefe regions; that the manners could difplay no¬ 
thing but Gaelic rudenefs, and fimplicity; and that 
a long time was yet to elapfe, before cultivation and 
ingenious induftry could eftablifh themfeives in this 
quarter. So ignorant, through a negligence of en¬ 
quiring after what we can mod eafily learn,—are 
often the inhabitants of one part of a narrow coun¬ 
try, concerning the circumftances of tliofe who oc¬ 
cupy the other! I was very agreeably furprifed, 
therefore, to behold the hate of this part of Scot¬ 
land lb very advantageoufly different from what I 
had carelefsly fancied it to be. It was a mixture of 
joy, of aftonifhment, and of fhame which I felt, 
when I firff viewed it. 

About ten in the evening, or perhaps fomewhat 
later, we reached Campbell’s inn, in Perth. We 
fupped haftily. I took leave of my agreeable, and 
intelligent fellow-travellers; who were next morn¬ 
ing to proceed, in the fame jlyir.g chaife; while I 
intended fpending a few days in Perth. I had found 
them fo much more amiable and obliging than any 
fociety I had expected to meet with, upon l’ucli an 
occafion, that I could not help iecretly regreting, 
as we parted, that they were my acquaintances and 
.companions only for a day. 

H 3 
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IN Perth I had intended to /pend only eight or ten 
days; but was unexpectedly fo much pleated with 
the place, and with the focicty which it afforded, 
that I fondly lingered here, till I had aim oil con- 
fumed the whole time which I had appropriated for 
my little journey. 


No circumftancc contributed more to detain me 
here, than my acquaintance with Mr M‘Omie of 
the Academy of Perth, in confcquence of an intro¬ 
duction to him which I had been fortunate enough 
to obtain, in a villi: to this place, on the preceding- 
year. hi him I found a Ciceroni, fo obligingly at¬ 
tentive and communicative, that, upon rehexion, 
1 am rather furprilld that 1 could fo men prevail 


with myielf to forego the advamage oi his atten¬ 
tions, than vexed that I loitered here, till the lealon 
moft favourable for travelling, was almufi daplcd. 


Sixer: it happened fo, and Iliad opportunities of 
learning more concerning this, than concerning 
many of the other places which I viiited; I fhall 
enter more in detail, into an account of the circum- 
ftances of this city, than it would, otherwile havh 
been poffiblc for me to dm 

No.t 
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Not that the reader of thefc obfervations is here 
to fuppofc me about to begin a minute inveftigation 
of the antiquities of Perth ; or a painful ftatement 
of particular facts concerning the various circum- 
ftanccs of its prefent condition. I fhall latisfy my- 
lelf with exhibiting thofc more general facts, as well 
in the hiftory of its rife and progrefs, as concerning 
its prefent ftate, which if they do not fo well ex¬ 
plain particular parts, yet give a more juft idea of 
the lout-cnfcmblc. 


Tiif. origin of Towns and Cities depends, as I have 
already obferved, on a variety of accidental and a- 
nomalous circumftanccs. The ford of a river; the 
cell of a hermit; the inacccflibility of a mount; the 
protection of a caftlc; the fertility of a plain ; the 
plenteous fllhcry on a fea-coaft, or at the mouth of 
a river ; or perhaps the vicinity of a regal court, of 
the houlchokl of fornc rich and powerful lord, or of 
fome opulent and hofpitable abbey,—are among the 
caufcs to which the rife of moft of the towns and 
cities of modem Europe is to be referred. Rome 
was founded on the banks of a river; Conftantino- 
ple is beautifully and advantageoufly fituated at the 
mouth of a ftreight; Paris is watered by the Seine; 
London by the Thames; Venice was raifed on a 
duller of illets which promifed protection to the 
p.oor refugees who fled thither from the rage and 
rapine 
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rapine of the Gothic conquerors of Italy. Many of 
the cities on the Eaftern fhore of the Arabic Gulph 
owe their origin to the fanciity of fome hermits, a* 
round whofe cells or tombs the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country eagerly alfembled to fix their 
refidence. Various towns in England have arifen 
on the ground occupied by Roman camps. In Scot? 
land, Edinburgh, Stirling, Dunbarton feem to have 
been founded by people who flocked to enjoy the 
protection of their refpective cables. 

Many of thefe varied circumflances may have 
concurred to favour the firft founding of the city 
of Perth. A ftory has been related by fome of our 
ancient hiftorians, and carelefsly copied by fome late 
compilers, of a city which once flood at fome dis¬ 
tance northward from the fituation of the prefent 
Perth; but being fwept away by a flood, was here 
rebuilt. For the truth of this ftory, no evidence 
appears, in the circumflances of the ground where 
the ancient city, Bertha, is faid to have flood, or in 
the authentic documents of our hiftory. However, 
as Perth ftands in a fituation, by which there was 
probably an early intercourfe between the countries 
lying on the northern, and thofe on the fouthern 
fide of the Tay; as the fertility of the adjoining 
plains would naturally invite cultivation afloon as 
even the fnnpleft arts of hufbandry were known; 
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as the abundance of the fifties in the river would af¬ 
ford fuftenance to people ignorant of huibandry, or 
averfe from, the regular, continued induftry which 
it requires:—I fliould conclude from all thefe facts,- 
that fome fort of town muft have been founded 
nearly in this fituation very foon after the inhabi¬ 
tants of the northern parts of our ifland firft began 
to accuftom themfelvcs to habits of fettled life. I 
do not recollect, that any monument, or record, re- 
prcfents this as a place of any note in the days of 
the Romans. But, it Ihould fecm, that Perth had, 
at lead, been founded, foon after the Romans had 
in their diltrefs, retired from Britain; and the Piets 
poured down from the northern, and the north- 
taitern parts of Scotland, over the fertile tracts be¬ 
tween the Tay and the Forth, and between the 
Forth and the Tweed. When the Pictifti princes 
had forfaken the vicinity of Invernefs, and had fix¬ 
ed their refidence at Forteviot, and perhaps occa- 
fionally at Kinrofs; there might pofiibly be a Ferry 
at Perth, in confequence of which it would be fre¬ 
quented by a confiderable concourfe of people, and 
would become a favourable fituation for the artifan, 
and the merchant. 

When the advantages of the fituation had been 
once accidentally difeovered, enow would be glad 
to avail themfelves of them. The Romifh clergy 
had, 
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had a remarkable fagacity in diftinguifhing the moft 
advantageous fituations in every country in which 
they efta.blifl.icd themfelves, and a wonderful inge¬ 
nuity and alcrtncls in appropriating thofc fituations; 
—and, they appear to have had at leaf! one reli¬ 
gious koufe at Perth, at a very early period in the 
cecenaftical hiftery of Scotland. 1 know not that 
there was ever a royal palace in Perth. Put, the 
eftabliihmcnt of an abbey and the occafional rdi- 
dence or the court at Scone, would naturally have 
the effect to incrcafe the population of Perth. 

As a lea-port, a itrong town, and the relidcncc 
of clergy, it was natural, that rcfpcclable inhabi¬ 
tants fhould be attracted to it; and that its citi¬ 
zens mould by their induftry, attain to fome de¬ 
gree of opulence. Its natural circumllances were 
fuch as to enable the burghers to avail themfelves 
fully of municipal privileges, when thefe came to 
be conferred. It came to be frequently vifited by 
our ancient princes; and fevcral of the nobility and 
Other proprietors of lands were induced to build 
themfelves lioufes here; which, however, mean now, 
would at the time of their erection appear ftately 
palaces. 


West, and that but a final! difiancc from the 
prefent town flood the famous monaftery to which 
James 
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James I. retired, when, in diftruft of his humbled, dis¬ 
contented nobility, he clifbandcd his army, in order 
to feclude them from his prefence; but, was, not¬ 
withstanding, murdered with a ferocity worthy of 
the turbulent, uncivilized manners of thofe times. 
The monaftery had been erected long before this e- 
vent; but, at what particular period I have not 
..learned.—Long before this time, the town of Perth 
•makes a confpicuous figure in the Scottifli hiftory, 
under the name of St John’s Town. Perth was, I 
think, garrifoned by the Englifh, at the time when, 
under their Edwards, they made fuch vigorous, but 
fruitlefs efforts to fubdue Scotland. Several of the 
martial adventures of the famous Sir William Wal- 
iace are understood to have palled here. 

About the tera of the Reformation, I Ihould fup- 
pofe Perth to have been a conliderable burgh: for 
its citizens difeovered an eager abhorrence of the 
■inftitutions of Popery, and an enthufiafm for refor¬ 
mation, by which they would hardly have diftin- 
guilhcd themfelves, if they had been only a few poor 
peafants dependent chiefly on the neighbouring land¬ 
holders. Municipal privileges alone, without trade 
and perhaps manufacture to give wealth and perfo- 
nal confequence, could never have infpired that 
fierce fpirit of liberty which they then difplayed. 
It is probable, indeed, that they had previoufly fuf- 
Vol. I. I fered 
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fered much from the haughtinefs of the regular 
clergy among them ; while at the fame time, they 
might have occafion to fee much in the morals of 
thofe ecclefiaftical lords, that had no tendency to in- 
creafe their refpect for their authority. Many of 
the remarkable tranfaclions which attended the cfta- 
blifliment of the Reformed Religion in Scotland, 
palled in this city. Here was the rude eloquence of 
Knox thundered out with peculiar vehemence and 
fuccefs. Actuated by a rage againft fuperftitiou 
which his harrangues had infpired, the inhabitants 
of Perth, and others whom the zeal of religion had, 
at the time alfembled here, proceeded to acts of vio¬ 
lence againft the priefts, and the ceremonies and the 
monuments of Romilh fuperftition, which rendered 
all reconciliation impoffibie between the contending 
parties, flere palled fome of the moll important 
tranfaclions of the congregation. 

Here Hill ftands the famous hnufe belonging to 
the Gowrie family, the conlpiracy of one of whom 
againft the life of King James VI. is ftill one of the 
moft myfterious events in the Scottifn hiftory. The 
plot muft either have been long before concerted,— 
or eife the refult of fudden impulfe. Either Gowrie 
muft have been watching for an opportunity to get 
James into his hands; or elfe the idea of uling vio¬ 
lence againft his fovereign may have been fuggefted 
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by the fudden occurrence of a favourable occafion. 
But, Cowrie was the favourite of the clergy, and 
of the Englilh, who then intermeddled much in the 
management of Scottilh affairs. James was obnox¬ 
ious to Elizabeth, as her neighbour, and heir-ap¬ 
parent; and to his furioufly zealous Prefbyterian 
fubjefts, on account of the lenity which he then ex- 
ercifed towards his Roman Catholic fubjects, that 
he might win the Roman Catholic party in Eng¬ 
land and their fupporters abroad, to favour his ac-s 
ceffion to the Englilh throne. Gowrie was connec¬ 
ted, more or lefs, with the Engliflt, and was the 
idol of the Prefbyterian Clergy. It was therefore 
natural alike for him to favour the views of the 
Engliflt, and to adopt the prejudices of the clergy, 
--and for them to quaflt the evidence of his confpi- 
racy, and to palliate his guilt. I am even inclined 
to fufpect, that there might be a double confpiracy 
of which Gowrie was the head. Upon the late oc- 
calion of the murder of the king of Sweden, there 
was a double plot. One part of the confpirators 
\\ ere ignorant of the combination and the purpofes 
of the others: only two or three of their leaders 
had communication with both parties. In the fame 
manner I Ihould fuppofc, that, in the cafe of Cow¬ 
rie's confpiracy, there might be two branches of 
the plot, both centering in Gowrie, and connefted 
with each other, only through him. By his death 
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the connection was dcftroyed. Only a few of ths J 
meaner agents were difeovered. Thcfe having had 
no intercourfe in the matter of the conlpiracy with 
the other and probably the more confiderable party, 
could not betray them. They were wife enough to 
keep their own count'd. They fatisfed thcmfelvcs 
with ridiculing the tale as fiilfe, and with labouring 
to perfuade James, that he had been nuftaken when 
he fancied, that his life was threatened. It feerns 
probable, that Cowrie’s intention was either to con¬ 
vey James to England,, or having made lumfelf 
maftcr of his perfon, to ufurp his authority ; which 
he might have been enabled to maintain himfclf in, 
through the aid of the clergy.' 

A foolish ftory is related by fomebody, as a 
proof of Cowrie’s innocence, that he was engaged 
to partake of a wedding-dinner with the Dean of 
Guild, on the day on which James came to Perth; 
that, upon hearing of the king’s approach, he chan¬ 
ged colour, and feemed uncafy that he was not pre¬ 
pared to give his Majefty a fuirahle reception ; but, 
%vas at length perfuaded by the Dean of Guild, to 
accept his entertainment, and have it carried to his 
own houfe for the ufe of the king and his atten¬ 
dants.-But, that I cannot fee, that the circum- 

ftances of this ftory tend, in any degree, to excul¬ 
pate Cowrie. It was natural for him to Ihew fome 
emotion 
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emotion at hearing of the king’s approach, if he had 
before intended to feize the firft opportunity, that 
lliould offer, of murdering, or making him prifoner. 
It was artful to affume the air of being taken by 
furprife, in order to prevent all fuipicion of his pur- 
pofes. 

It is agreed by all, that Gowrie was a young 
nobleman of high accompliflmients. He had travel¬ 
led, and profecuted his ftudies with great fuccefs 
and applaufc in foreign Univerfities. 

The conteft which followed between James and 
his clergy, after this event, is remarkable in the ec- 
defiaftical hiftory of Scotland, and at the fame time 
highly ridiculous. James could not prevail with 
them to allow that an attempt had been made upon 
his life, or to thank God for his efcape. The famous 
Mr Robert Bruce, with fome others, were, on this 
account banifhecl to England. 

Gowrie Houfe is one of the moft remarkable old- 
buildings in Perth. It is now commonly occupied 
by fome companies of artillery. The llaircafe on 
which Gowrie was killed; the window through 
which James when ftruggling with an affaffin, called 
to his attendants for aihftance; and that through 
which he made his efcape, when he fled from the 
fury 
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fury of the populace, are affiduoufly Ihewn to {Han¬ 
gers. Gowrie had great influence among the citi¬ 
zens of Perth. 

After James's accefllon to the Englifh throne, 
the nobles, the clergy, and the municipal corpora¬ 
tions of Scotland loft much of their former influ¬ 
ence upon the government. The fovertign was, 
before, but little exalted above them, and was often 
dependent, in a great meafure on their generoiity, 
for means to funply the expenccs of his court. But, 
his rank was now greatly elevated, his hands were 
ftrengthened, and more ample refources opened to 
enable him to fupnort, without their aid, the fplen- 
dour of royalty. Scotland fank into a dead calm. 
Its civil turbulence was huflied; and the progrefs of 
civility and induftry feems to have, for a while, 
flood flill in it. Perth could hardly gain, while the 
reft of the kingdom was lofmg: Although it feems 
probable that even then, Perth was of fome confi- 
dcratlon, as a trading town. 

When, after the Revolution, the Scots began to 
awake to the improvement of induftry, and to put 
forth, their ancient energy of character; Perth was 
not behind the reft of the country, in taking advan¬ 
tage of the happy confequences of that great event. 
1 know not whether the citizens of Perth difeovered 
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any remarkable averfion from the Union. But, I 
fulpect, that they, no lefs than the trading towns, 
found no reafon to rejoice in its immediate effects. 

By thefe, I believe, that, while the Scots were 
gainers, Scotland loft. Its more ingenious and em- 
terprifing youth were attracted to feek their fortune 
in England. Its nobles and richer proprietors of 
land repaired to pay their court to their Sovereign, 
to attend their duty in Parliament, or to join the 
circles of pleafure and falhion. Its foreign trade 
was abfolutely fwallowed up in that of England, 
And, its rifing manufactures, wherever they were 
of a nature to contend with any fimilar eftablifli- 
ments in England, fell before them. Yet, let it not 
be fuppofed, that I mean to cenfure the wifdom of 
the Union of the two kingdoms. Several of thofe 
events would have taken place, in confequence of 
their vicinity, and of the fuperior political impor, 
tance, and the more advanced civilization of Eng¬ 
land, although the Union had not been accomplifh- 
ed. And, they have been all richly compenfated 
by advantages which this country has received from 
the Union. In confequence of this event, the opu¬ 
lence, the civilization, and the induftry of the one 
country have become common to it with the other. 
While their interefts were divided, their mutual 
emulation was expreffed rather in obftrufting each 
other’s 
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•other’s views, than in any generous conteft of im¬ 
provement. Their union has gradually foftened the 
animofity of national rivalry, and left them difpofed 
.to contend only in fair and generous arts. Form¬ 
ing by the union, one compact body, their joint po¬ 
litical importance among the nations of Europe, has 
thus been mightily increaled. Formerly, they might 
have been, with propriety, compared to thofe mon- 
ftrous human forms which have fometimes been 
feen, having two heads, and two pair of flioulders 
to one fet of limbs. Now, they rcfeir.bie one man¬ 
ly, and well-proportioned figure, in which every 
part bears a juft and natural proportion to the reft, 
and contributes to its ftrength and beauty. Inftead 
of contending in branches of induftry, for the cul¬ 
tivation of which the country enjoys natural or ac¬ 
quired advantages above the other; each has now 
its proper part; and a beneficial interchange of ma¬ 
nufactures and natural productions is carried on be¬ 
tween the two countries. Befidcs, virtue, wealth, 
■induftry, and refinement referable water, in that they 
always tend to a level: No fooner have they been 
raifed to a certain height in one country, than they 
immediately tend to fpread themlelves out over the 
countries contiguous to it: This is a certain phoe- 
nomenon in the hiftory of fociety: But various ob- 
■ftructions, to oppofe, as fo many dykes, this diffu- 
fion of civility: Now, fuch precifely was the effect 
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of the divifion of this ifland of Britain into two fe- 
parate kingdoms: By their fubjcction to the fame 
monarch, this difadvantage was far from being en¬ 
tirely removed: It continued till the union had 
made the Scots and the Englifli one people; and 
even arter the union, till all had learned to accuilom 
themfclves to this intimacy of political connection. 
How has Scotland teen lately enriched by Englifli 
manufacturing capitals, brought down to Filiations 
in Scotland where they can be employed to greater^ 
advantage titan in England!- 

It is not yet too late to mention, although in my 
liaftc to look forward to the union, I neglected to in¬ 
troduce it in its proper place, that in the midft of 
the confuflon and diftrefs which our civil wars in, 
the lalt century fpre.ul over Britain, Perth was con- 
iidcrably benefited by the fettlcment of a good num¬ 
ber of Cromwell’s officers and foldiers in it. On the 
fouth fide of the town, there ftill appear the remains 
of 1'ome works erected by Cromwell. Thole of his 
army who remained in Perth were the fick and 
wounded who could not follow the reft back to Eng¬ 
land. They taught the citizens of Perth to im¬ 
prove their modes of life by the practice of feveral 
Englifli arts, and created among them, a fpirit of 
induftry. 

Vol. I. K Th* 
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The rebel army, under the Earl of Mar is well 
known to have remained a confiderable time in 
Perth, in the year 1715. There was confequently 
a great quantity of money expended here, upon that 
occafion, as well by that army, as by the concourfc 
of people whom their refidencc attracted hither. 

From that period, Perth and the adjoining coun¬ 
try were long regarded as of fufpicious loyalty. This 
made Perth a permanent Ration, in a manner, for 
foldiers. The citizens, whatever they might 'gain 
by the ncccflary expenditure of the foldiers and their 
officers, were far from fond of thofe gucRs. A 
fquabble would, now and then, arife. In one in- 
ftance, a dancing-maRcr, I think, was killed by an 
officer. The citizens and their mngiftrates fearing 
that the murder might be over-looked, or the mur¬ 
derer pardoned by Government, neglected the ufu- 
al forms, and in great haile, tried, condemned, and 
executed him by their own authority. This, we 
may be fure, did not tend to make their loyalty, 
and fubmiffion to the laws, lefs fufpicious. Nor was- 
this an expedient by which they could rid thcmfelvcs 
of the folaiery. 


Having been civilized and inflruefed in feveral 
of the ufeful arts by Cromwell’s foldiers; having 
been enriched by Mar’s army; Perth was to owe 
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its further improvement to another rera of rebellion 
and civil war. Till towards the middle of the pre- 
i'cnt century, a confiderable number, I believe of 
the inhabitants, efpccially of the northern parts of 
Scotland, were rather diflatisfled under the fway of 
the houfe of Hanover. Government, again, were 
jealous of their loyalty. Induftry, was little dinufed 
through Scotland in general. The feudal manners 
were, ftill in fome mealure preferved. The hereditary 
jurifdiction of the Highland chiefs had no favourable 
influence on the police or civil order of the country. 
Through thefc means was the progrefs of civiliza¬ 
tion retarded. The country remained poor; and its 
fcanty population hardly increafed. All thefe cir- 
cumfiances, together with others related to thefe, 
contributed to give hopes to the factious great at 
home, to the exiled royal family, and tc their fo¬ 
reign friends, and our foreign enemies, that a change 
might yet be effected in our government, and the 
heirs male of the Stewart line rc-eftablifhed on the 
Briuih throne. Advantage was therefore taken of a 
time when we were deeply engaged in foreign war; 
when our antagonifts were powerful; and our luc- 
ccfs various. The latent fparks of rebellion were 
kindled up into a flame. The young Pretender 
was perfuaded to try his fortune in Scotland: and 
the unhappy buiinefs of the year 1715, was repeated 
In 1745. The year 1745 was however fortunate to 
K 2 Perdu 
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Perth. The progrcfs of armies, while ruinous to a 
country, is often beneficial to certain individuals, 
and to particular places. I know of more than one 
rcfpechiblc private family, who may date the rife of 
their wealth and confequcnce from the time when 
the Englifli purfued the rebellious Highlanders to 
Cuih'den. Perth was in the lame manner confulcr- 
ably enriched if not by the expcnces of the rebel, 
yet by thofc of the loyal army. The eyes of its in¬ 
habitants were opened to fee, that they might thrive 
by trade and induftry. A fpirit of exertion was 
roufed, which has, ever fincc, been waxing more vi¬ 
gorous and more active. 

There are only two ways of reducing a turbu¬ 
lent people to order; either by civilizing, or by ex¬ 
terminating them. The mca'ures widen had been 
hitherto ufed with the people of Scotland favoured 
more of the latter than of the former of thefe expe¬ 
dients. A different plan of conduct was now adopt¬ 
ed by government. The heritable juriidictions 
were abolifhed; and the lower orders fubjected to a 
jurifJiction more benign in its afpect, more falu- 
tary in its influence. The revenue of the forfeited 
eftates was employed in promoting the improvement 
of the country: and on thofe eftates, improvements 
of planting, of inclofure, of livc-ftock, of crops, 
and of tillage were attempted, which, by their fuc- 
cefs. 
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ccfs, fcrved as examples to invite the imitation of 
the farmers and the proprietors of the lands conti¬ 
guous. It was in this part of the kingdom chiefly, 
that thefe happy changes took place. The improve¬ 
ments of the circumjacent country neceffariiy ex¬ 
tended their influence to Perth, as a market, and a 
fea-port town. Although long in the third rank 
of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, it had been fo 
fnrall in the beginning of the prefent century, that 
its inhabitants, as I have been told, compofed only 
one congregation. But, the linen manufacture be¬ 
ing now introduced here; and the circumltances 
of the country requiring a greater number of the 
common artifans, and a larger l'upply of the articles 
of import; its numbers were now rapidly multi¬ 
plied, and its buildings extended, and conilructed 
in a ftyle of greater convenience and elegance. Since 
that period I know not that any unfavourable caufes 
have arifen to arreft or retard its progrefs. And, I 
fuppofc, that it never was in a more thriving con¬ 
dition than at prefent. While the Highlands of 
Scotland continue to improve, Perth mufl unavoid¬ 
ably thrive. And it is eafy to fee, that its fiourifh- 
ing muft be of advantage to the furrounding country. 

The ftreets and houfes of Perth are, for the great¬ 
er part, difpofed in a regularity of plan, which 
proves them not to be of the 1110ft remote antiquity. 

it 
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It is indeed true, that the level fituation, being An¬ 
gularly favourable to regularity, might, even from 
the firft, give this an advantage over many of our 
old burghs. Several parallel ftreets run in a direc¬ 
tion parallel with the river, as far as a right can bear 
this relation to a curve line, nearly between Eaft 
and Weft. Thc'e are again intcrfecled by others 
extending between North and South. It flrould 
feem, that anciently particular ftreets were inhabited, 
each by a particular clafs of Artifans. The names, 
ftill preferred, indicate as much. The Ihop-kccpers 
or merchants occupied one ftreet: the weavers ano¬ 
ther : the hammermen a third: and other crafts oc¬ 
cupied, in the fame manner, each a feparate ftreet. 

Many of the houfes in that ftreet called the Wa¬ 
ter-Gate, feem to be very old buildings. Towards 
the fouthern end of the Water-Gate Hands the fa¬ 
mous palace of the Gowrie family, above mention¬ 
ed. The buildings in the High-Street have probably 
been often renewed fince the origin of the city. I 
do not recollect that many of them have a very an¬ 
tique alpect. 

Here are ftill, or at lead lately were, I believe, 
fome houfes or parts of houfes conftructed folely of 
wood. There was a time when mafonry was an art 
far from common among our anceftors; and they 
were 
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were even little Ikillcd in quarrying and hewing 
Rones. They knew no medium between huts of 
turf or loofe Hones, and caftles of ftrength to reftft 
an hoftile attack, the builders of which were often 
foreign mafons. When cities came to be formed, 
and lioufes of decent itructure,—neither huts nor 
caftles,—to be erected in them; wooden ftages or 
whole lioufes were a contrivance which afforded 
greater elegance and convenience than mere huts, 
yet required not Lite pains and expence of fabrics of 
ftone. In thofe days, our natural woods had not 
yet exhaufted; limber was therefore eafily obtained 5 
wood was employed as a material for many of the 
moft ordinary utcnfils; and the art of working it 
was therefore more generally practifed than that of 
working ftone. Hence feems to have originated 
the fafhion of thofe wooden lioufes, fcvcral of which 
l'till remain in towns, here and there, as monuments 
of the ftatc of the arts among our anceftors, and of 
the modes of life which they followed.—Another 
circumitancc which might contribute to eftablifli this 
fafliion in many places, was the fcarcity of lime, 
and the unfkilfulnefs of the ancient inhabitants of 
this country, after the Roman arts were loft, in for¬ 
ming mortar. 

The Church in which John Knox harangued, Hill 
Hands, and is now divided into three, named the 
caft 
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eaft, tie middle, and the weft kirks. The eaft kirk 
has not very many years fince, been very hand- 
fomely modernized within-. There is an old hofpi- 
tal, a confiderable building, the founding of which is, 
if I recollect right, afcribed to King James VI. The 
Town-Houfe fliuts up the eaftern end of the High- 
ftreet. Meeting the high-ftreet at right angles, to¬ 
wards its eaftern extremity,—and' continuing the 
Water-Gate northward, is George’s Street, confut¬ 
ing of new houfes regularly built in a very hand- 
fome ftvle. At the northern end of this ftrect, and 
joining it on the weftern fide, nearly at right ang¬ 
les, is Charlotte’s Street, built in a ftyle of equal or 
greater neatnefs and elegance. A plan has been pro- 
pofed by Mr Anderfon, proprietor of the ground, 
for a New Town, to be built at a fmall diftance 
weftward from Charlotte’s ftreet, and prccifely I be¬ 
lieve, where once flood the monaftery of the Black 
Friars in which James I. was murdered. 

Adjoining to the angle formed by the junction 
of Charlotte’s Street with George’s Street, ftands the 
bridge not many years fince, thrown over the Tay, 
at Perth. The communication at this place, be¬ 
tween the northern and the fouthern banks of this 
river was formerly by an wooden bridge. This 
was very unfuitable to the depth and width of the 
river, and to the throng of paffengers who had con¬ 
tinual 
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tiniial occafion to pafs it. This ftatcly bridge of 
done was therefore projected and reared at the ex- 
pence of about five and twenty thouland pounds 
iterling. Govcnimcnt contributed liberally out of 
the revenue of the forfeited eftates for the execution, 
of this ufeful public work. The magiftrates of Perth 
advanced what the Burgh-Funds could afford. A 
large fum was railed by a fubfeription. And, the 
late Earl of Kinnoul, a man whofe name is never 
to be mentioned without praife, procured a loan, 
upon the credit of a Toll to be levied, which made 
up what farther was wanted to defray the expence 
of the bridge. The debt thus contracted has fince 
been repaid, and the toll aboliihed. This bridge 
confifts of nine {lately arches. The meafurements 
of its length and breadth I have forgotten. It is 
truly a fine ftruclure; but would have been more 
fo, if the breadth had admitted of a foot-path on 
the northern, as there is on the fouthern fide. 

The Tav over which this bridge is thrown, and 
on the fouthern bank of which the city of Perth 
hands, is truly a noble river. It rifes in Braidal- 
banc, on the frontiers of Lome. Before it has ad¬ 
vanced many miles from its fource, its dream is con- 
fidcrabiy augmented by the accefiion of feveral fmall 
rills. Soon after, ft difiufcs its waters into a fmall 
Vo l. I. L lake 
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lake, called Lock Dochart; and indeed the river 
itfelf there bears rather the name of the Dochart, 
Continuing its courfe from Loch Dochart, it foon 
again expands into another lake. Out of this it 
proceeds to Killin, kill bearing, if I-remember right, 
the name of the Dochart. Here it meets with ano¬ 
ther river which flows hither by a more north-eaft- 
e-rly cotiric. Their waters are aiffufed into the fa¬ 
mous Loch Tay, lixteen miles in length, bluing 
from this fpacious lake, at Kenmorc, the Tay is foon 
after increafed by the accefiion of the Lyon. It pro¬ 
ceeds onward in an eaftern direction through Athol,, 
receiving, as it advances, all the waters in the coun¬ 
try, till at Logierait it is joined by the large river of 
Tummel. Here it bends to the fouth, and advan¬ 
cing about eight- miles, reaches Dunkeld; whence 
taking a more northern direction, it continues its 
courfe towards Perth; being as it advances, Ml' 
augmented by the accefiion of various tributary 
ftreams; the molt considerable of which is the Al¬ 
mond. At Perth it turns to the fouth-eaft, and re¬ 
ceiving, as it proceeds, the waters of the Earne, 
pafles by Abernethy, once the capital of the Pictifh 
kingdom. Soon after this, it expands itfelf to the 
breadth of three miles. Contracting its breadth, as' 
it approaches Dundee, it thefc opens into the Ger¬ 
man Ocean-, 


Sucks 
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'Such is the noble river, on the fouthern bank of 
•which, where it has increafed into a vaft body of 
water, and not a great many miles above where it 
difcharges itfelf into the ocean,—Perth is advanta- 
■geoufly fituated. A perfon acquainted .with the ge¬ 
neral character of great rivers, and with their influ¬ 
ence in determining the afpect and the fertility of 
the diftricts through which they pafs,—might readi¬ 
ly,—without farther knowledge of the local circum- 
ftances, than what is conveyed in this account of 
the .courfe of the Tay, and of the fituation of Perth 
upon it,—conclude the city to Hand amid delightful 
fccnery, and to enjoy moft of the advantages which 
:natural circumflances afford, for the promotion of 
.trade and induftry. 

•If Perth -and its furrounding fcencry prefent an 
affemblage of fine objects to the traveller approach¬ 
ing from the fouth, as he croffes the northern Ihoul- 
dcr of Monerier-hill; the profpect though lefs ex- 
tenfive, and lefs crowded, is, however, little lefs 
pleafing, from any Ration immediately around the 
town.—It is pleafing to call the eye upwards from 
the bridge, upon the courfe of the river. On the 
northern bank appears a feries of villas, gardens, 
fmall parks furrounded, or at leaft partly furround- 
ed with trees, with here and there a little clump of 
Sifing wood, and here and there a duller of meaner 
3 houfes. 
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houfes. In the mean time, two or three (mail boats 
are perhaps paddiing on the river; and, it may be, 
that the fiihermen arc bufy with their nets. On 
the fouthern bank lies the fine level plain, called the 
.North Inch, (in relation to the South Inch), white 
half-over with linens which the waihenvomen are 
bufy in fpreading out, or taking up: round the 
edges of this plain, a few of the citizens are perhaps 
ftrolling careiefsly: trees of a moderate height, mark 
the line upon the left, where the level furface gently 
fwells, as it recedes fouthward from the river: bc- 
yondthefe trees, on the rifing ground, arc gardens, 
from which the people of the town arc fupplied with 
fummer-fruits and pot-herbs: ftill farther to the 
fouth-weft are rich corn-fields, and, if I remember 
right, within the limits of the profpecr, tire enchant¬ 
ing!? htuated houfe of Fewc. Farther up the ftream, 
on the fame fide, are meadows and corn fields fur- 
rounded with rows of trees, and partly within fight, 
feveral houfes of a decent afpect, and feats of manu¬ 
facturing induftry. 

If the fpecrator, ftill keeping his nation on the 
Bridge, now turn to mark the courfe of the ftream, as 
it runs on, eaft by foutli, he has, on his right hand, a 
back view of one of the lines of houfes which compofe 
George’s-Street; (objects, I grant, not othenvife plea¬ 
ting than by the aflbeiated ideas of the comforts of fo- 
cial^ 
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cial, civilized life which they fuggeft.) -Carrying his 
eye farther on the fame fide, he has a glimpfe of the 
fouth-eaftern edge of the Southlnch; and the eye refts 
on the north-eaftern fide of Moncrief-hill. On the 
river are numbers of veflels of various fizes, to the 
burthen of two hundred tons. Perhaps the failors 
arc bufy in difcharging or lading a cargo; or the 
veffels are advancing up, or moving down the river. 
On the north-eaftern bank is the famous hill of Kin- 
noull, which, although, on other quarters it towers 
up, with a fuddcn and precipitous elevation, here de¬ 
clines infcnfibly to where it bounds the river, on one 
fide, and till it finks, to the north-weft, into the long 
ridge which advances up the river. That part of 
this hill which is here within view, is finely clad with 
wood. Here and there are vacant fpaces, bearing 
rich crops of corn. The church of Kinnoul, with 
fome other houfes, and a carriage road leading to 
the fummit of the hill are alfo feen to diverfify the 
feehe. Yet, I muft acknowledge that, this Ration 
is too near for the fpeftator to enjoy the profpect of 
the wood to the belt advantage. And, there is no 
very diftant ftation from which it can be feen. I am 
not furc that the hue of the pines of which it con- 
fifts, is not too fombrous for the fituation. Along 
this bank, lower than the grounds, clad with the 
wood, runs a line of houfes, which may in time be 
extended farther eaftwarej, 

T«* 
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The South Inch is another Ration from which 
.an agreeable profpect may be had, particularly of a 
part of Kinnoul-liill. Here is lefs wood, and a larger 
extent of cultivated ground on the fide of the hill, 
with an happily enough fituated houfe, the dwelling 
of a Mr Moncrief. The majeftic, winding courfe 
,of the river is at the fame time feen, and on its 
fouthern bank, a lower eminence, intcrpofea before 
Mdncricf-hill. The ft ranger may, with equal plea- 
fure, ramble about and gaze around him, upon the 
other tides of this city.—Yet, after all, it muft be 
confeffcd that as Perth is feated, as it were, in the 
arena of an amphitheatre, it does not afford the beft 
Rations for feeing thefe environs to advantage. The 
beft profpects in this tract of country, as may natu¬ 
rally be fuppofed, are to be feen from the towering 
peaks, and the fwelling ridges fcattered through it. 

The late Earl of Kinnoul was at the expence of 
carrying a carriage-road, from the north-eaft end of 
the Bridge, by a gradual, winding afeent to the 
fummit of Kinnoul.hill. The profpect from the 
fummit of this hill, although lefs extenfive on one 
fide, is in other refpects perhaps fuperior to that 
■which the fummit of Moncrief hill affords. The 
vaft plain of Strathmore, the famed Grampian 
mountains, many miles of the courfc of the Tay, 
Perth with all its environs, the coaft of Fife and the 
fJcrmas 
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German Ocean are all vifible from this fituatlon. 

It were endlefs to enumerate the particular objects 
which are hence to be feen, or even to name the 
little groups of connected objects, each forming a 
fine landfcape,'into which the whole feene might be 
divided. Under the fhouldcr of the hill appears 
Lord Grey’s Houfe, in a fnugly Iheltered iituation; 
and if not directly oppofite, yet within the fame 
range of profpect, two little ifles, formed by the 
windings of the Tay, which, in their relative pro¬ 
portions, and Iituation, bear a wonderfully exact 
fefemblance to Great Britain and Ireland. Kin- 
noul hill as well’ as that of Moncrief, and Dunfin- 
riane at fome diftance northward,—confifts of an af- 
femblage of columnar rocks; from which paflion- 
ately fyllematic mineralogifts might poflibly infer 
that thefe have once been vents of volcanic fires. 
I fliall not fport an inference upon the occafion. 
This country was vifited, and the mineralogy of 
this hill examined by the famous French mineralo- 
gift Faujas de St Fond. He found it abfolutely a 
treafury of the foflil riches of nature. I did not 
particularly examine its mineralogy. Yet, I have' 
feen fome finely polifhed agates from it. And I 
have been made happy by the promife of a collec¬ 
tion of fpecimens from-tlie fame quarry of minerals, 

Perth,. 
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Perth, as I have faid, contained no more inlaw 
bitants in the beginning of the prclent century, than 
were fuftieicnt to form one congregation. They 
might be fomc-what enriched by the expenccs of 
Mar’s army, in 1715. But, I fuppofe, their num¬ 
bers did not increafe in any considerable proportion, 
till after the events of 1745. I have already obfer- 
vecl that from this laft period, they ftem to have 
been awakened, as if from a deep Heap, and have 
been animated with a better fpirit of activity.—Their 
trade had been hitherto very much confined. And, 
of manufacturing induftry ar.d its advantages they 
had little idea. They might import from England, 
and perhaps (for 1 do not here fpcak with certainty) 
from the Mediterranean and the Bailie, a few of the 
more important articles of nccefiity and luxury; 
and they might, in return, export fome few ar¬ 
ticles : but Hill they poiiuicd nothing but a very in- 
confiderablc trade. 

They were famous for a fmuggling importation 
of wines; which, through the arts by which they 
evaded payment of the duties, they were enabled to 
fell cheaper and more genuine than the fame wines 
could be obtained any where cite in Scotland. 

Another mode of induftry by which the citizens 
#f Perth gained confidently, in thofc days, was by 
carrying 
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carrying their goods, as pedlars or chapmen, through 
tliofe parts in the Highlands which were far diftant 
from market towns. This fpecies of traffic was fuf- 
liciently gainful; for the chapman was always en¬ 
tertained with the bdl fare, with free hofpitality; 
and had, bdidcs, the advantage of felling his goods 
at his own price, without being injured by that ri¬ 
valry which reduces the profits of neighbouring fiiop- 
keepers in the fame town. The gains of this travel¬ 
ling trad: laid the foundation of feme confiderable 
fortunes now in Perth. 

And here,—if I may be allowed to alTume, for a 
moment, the cloak, or hood at leaft, of a commer¬ 
cial philofopher,—I am induced to obferve, that 
chapmen or pedlars, are the great civilizers of coun¬ 
tries and nations. We learn from Grefar and other 
Roman writers, that the travelling merchants who 
frequented Gaul and other barbarous countries, ei¬ 
ther newly conquered by the Roman arms, or border¬ 
ing on the Roman conquefts, were ever the firft to 
make the inhabitants of thofe countries familiarly 
acquainted with the Roman modes of life, and to 
infpirc them with an inclination to follow Roman fa¬ 
ctions, and to enjoy Roman convcnicncies. In North 
America, travelling merchants from the fettlements 
have done and continue to do much more towards 
civilizing the Indian natives, than all the Miffiona- 
Vou. I. M ' tries. 
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ries, Rapid or Proteftant, who have ever been font 
among them. There is rcafon to expect, that much 
may be equally done for the civilization of the na¬ 
tives of New Holland, by chapmen travelling, with 
fuitable wares from our new formed fettlemcnts at 
Botany-Bay. 

Nothing can be more natural, than that thefe 
. things fhould fo happen. A rude people v. ill hard¬ 
ly go in march of commodities of which' they know 
not the names, the nature, or the value, and which 
they have little, if any money to purchafe. Yet, when 
fuch commodities are brought among them, expo- 
fed to their view, and recommended as fafhionable 
or ufiful; they feklom fail to take a fancy for them, 
and will often give in exchange any tiling of how¬ 
ever dlcntial utility, that they already pofi'ds. They 
learn to labour, that they may have means with 
which to purchafe thofe foreign commodities.—They 
learn to difclain the ufeof thofe coaric clothes, or rude 
utenfils with which they were before content. And 
with the new conveniences, they infenhbly adopt 
that improved fyftcm of manners to which fuch con¬ 
veniences properly correlpond. In the ftage of the 
progrefs of lociety in which this change is begun., 
no fuch alteration could pofiibly take place, without 
the intervention of chapmen or pedlars. 
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It is farther to be obferved, for the credit of this 
?.noft ufeful clafs of men, that they commonly con¬ 
tribute, by their perfonal manners no lefs than by 
the lale of their wares, to the refinement of the peo¬ 
ple among whom they travel. Their dealings form 
thsm to great quickncfs of wit, and acutcnefs of 
judgment. Having conftant occasion to recommend 
themfelves and their goods, they acquire habits of 
the moil obliging attention, and the moil inlinua- 
ting addrefs. As, in their peregrinations, they have 
opportunity of contemplating the manners of various 
men and various cities; they become eminently Grilled 
in the knowledge of the world. As they wander, 
each alone, through thinly inhabited diftricts, they 
form habits of reflexion, and of fublime contempla¬ 
tion. With all thel'e qualifications, no wonder, 
that they mould often be, in remote parts of the 
country, the beft mirrors of fafhion, and cenfors 
of manners; and lliould contribute much to polifli 
the roughnefs, and foften the rutticity of our peu- 
Cmtry. It is not more than twenty or thirty years, 
fince a young man going from any part of Scotland 
to England, of purpol'e to carry the pack, was confi- 
dered, as going to lead the life, and to acquire the 
fortune of a gentleman. When, after twenty years 
abfence, in that honourable line of employment, he 
returned, with his acquifitions to his native country, 
he was regarded as a gentleman to ail intents and 
M 2 purpofes. 
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purpofes. When lie had purchafcd a little efiate, lie 
commonly made improvements, and let up in a flile 
of living, by which the tafte of the whole country-iide 
was mightily corrected and refined. I believe in my 
confcience, that at leaft a fifth part of our fecond- 
rate gentry, whofc gentility is not of ancient, mi¬ 
litary origin, may trace it to the ufeful induftry of 
this deferved clals of citizens. 

But, to trace fomewhat fartlier, tire progrefs or 
that refinement which is begun through the mini- 
ftration of itinerant merchants:—When curiofity, 
tafte, induftry, and fancy have, by their endea¬ 
vours, been rouzed; the purchafers of their com- 
modifies learn next to meet them at fairs. By af- 
fembling upon thefe occafions, they become more 
focial in their tempers, they are taught to vie with 
one another in their manner^ and appearance, they 
gain fome knowledge of traffic, and become acquain¬ 
ted with more of the conveniences of life. The 
time of the fair becomes a period to which their 
hopes look forward, and an cera from which every 
one dates fome increafe or other of his perfonal im¬ 
portance. Every one returns home from it, too, 
with refolutions to earn money or to prepare com¬ 
modities which may enable him to make greater 
purchafcs by the return of next fair. 
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The fpirit of induftry and of focial intercourfe 
which is by thefe means furred up, continues to o- 
perate, till yet more frequent meetings for the pur- 
pofes of traffic become requifite. Markets are nest 
eftablifhed. The chapmen become fhop-keepers. 
And the improvement of the country, if not im¬ 
peded by the operation of oppofite caufes, goes ra¬ 
pidly on. 

This is no fanciful or ludicrous deduction. The 
progrefs of induftry, and of luxury, advances by 
thefe very fteps. Chapmen are undeniably of all 
that confequence in fociety which I have afcribed to 
them. I know not if the Society for propagating 
Chriftian knowledge in the Highlands and Iflands 
of Scotland, had not better employ chapmen, inftead 
of preaching miflionaries,—or unite the two charac¬ 
ters of the chapman and the preaching miflionary in 
the fame perfon. 

But, this digreffion has been now fpun out to a 
fufficient length. To what was above mentioned con¬ 
cerning the itinerant merchants of Perth, I Avail add 
farther, that they ufed fometimes to find the High¬ 
land lairds more willing to buy than to pay. Of one 
of thefe gentlemen it is related, that a chapman who 
paid him a dunning vifit, having been courteoufly 
received, and lodged for the night in a comfortable 

be<L 
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bed-chamber,—was furprifed when he arofe in the 
morning, and was thinking of demanding his money 
from the laird,—to fee oppolite to his window the 
dead body of a man, hanging upon a poll or a grow¬ 
ing tree. He enquired concerning this appearance 
from the lirlt fervant who entered his chamber. The 
fervant told him, that it was the body of a merch¬ 
ant from the low country who had come to dun 
the laird for a debt he owed him 5 and that, the 
laird had, in a paflion at the fellow’s infolence, or¬ 
dered him to be hung up. Upon receiving this in¬ 
formation, our chapman refolved to take his leave 
of his holt, without mentioning the fubject of his 
coming. The laird was pleafed with the fuccefs of 
his trick; for he who hung on the tree was only a 
man of llraw who had been dreffed and hung up, of 
purpofe that his fate might terrify the realcreditor 
from making a troublefome demand. 

Many of the itinerant merchants who travelled 
through the Highlands, from Perth and its vicinity, 
after they had earned a competent fum by their tra¬ 
velling trade, fettled as Ihop-keepers, and brought 
a conliderable acceffion of capital to enliven the 
induftry of the city. A confiderable manufacture 
of linen was infenfibly eftablifhed here. The Trus¬ 
tees appointed to receive the rents of the forfeited 
eflates, and to lay them out in part, for the direct 
improvement 
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improvement of the country,—among their other 
efforts,—were at great pains to encourage the cul¬ 
ture of lint, and the fpinning of linen-yarn. With 
the production of the raw materials, they fliewed a 
like difpofition, to encourage the working of thefe 
up into manufactured goods, fit for immediate ufe. 
The linen manfacture was accordingly not a little 
indebted to their cares for its progrefs at Perth. 

After the raifing and dreffmg of lint, the fpin¬ 
ning of yarn, and the wcaving'of linen cloth ; the 
next object was, to provide for the bleaching of the 
cloth. A bleachftcld, the firft I believe, in this 
neighbourhood, was eftabliflied by a Mr Chriftie, 
at Tulloch, more than fifty years fince. The ma¬ 
nagement of it was undoubtedly obferved to be fuf- 
ficiently gainful. For, after fome time, when the 
proprietor of this bleachfield refufed fome fmall a- 
batement in his prices which fome of the manufac¬ 
turers required; it was determined to form another 
bleachfield at Luncarty, two or three miles farther 
up the river; a feene famous in the martial hiftory 
of Scotland. 

Of the ancient glories of this now bufy, fmiling 
feene of peaceful induftry, I would willingly fay 
fomething, if I could, with certainty. The flory 
is, that in the end of the tenth century, a bloody 
battle 
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battle was here fought between the Scots and the 
Danes who had invaded their country, and had ad¬ 
vanced thus far from the eaflern coaft. The inva¬ 
ders were defeated with great {laughter. The 
Scots are faid to have been greatly indebted for 
their victory to peafants of tire name of Hay, a 
father and two tons; who with the yokes of their 
oxen from the plough,-Rayed the fight of their 
countrymen, led them back to charge the enemy, 
and urged on to conqueR. The reality of this 
event is confirmed by the circumftances of the 
feene. Artificial hillocks or barrows are feat tered 
here and there over it. Some of tilde having been 
occafionally opened, bones, or entire ikcletons have 
been found within them, fometimes protected by 
rude Rone coffins, and fometimes fimply depofxted 
in the earth. An upright Rone in one place is fup- 
pofed—but only fuppofed—to mark the grave of 
the Danifli leader. A particular fpot Rill retains 
the name of Dancmcrk. Another is diflinguifhed 
by the appellation of Turn-again-Hillock . The noble 
families of the firnamc of Hay, Hid to be the depen¬ 
dents of the brave peafants who turned the fortune 
of the day, in this battle, bear in their armorial en- 
figns, the irffiruments of the victory, with the motto, 
Sub Jugo .—Such are the circumflanccs of this Rory. 
I muR confefs, that I am not inclined to receive the 
whole tale, with implicit credit. Thus much I think 
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certain, that a battle was here fought,—molt pro¬ 
bably between the Scots and the Danes; and that 
the armorial bearings of the Hays allude to fome 
atchievements, real or fuppefititious, in which their 
anccftors advantageoufly availed themfelves of fuch 
weapons as tire apparatus of the plough afforded. 

At the time when the formation of a bleachfield 
upon this feene was firft projected, the furface was 
in a very rough uncultivated ftate. The late Mr 
"William. Sandeman having obtained aleafe from Mr 
Graham of Balgowan, of a fuitable extent of ground, 
immediately began to form fields for the reception 
of cloth, and to lead out the requifite ftreams of 
water in a convenient direction ; built the neceffary 
lioufes, and furnilhed hlm.felf with the proper appa¬ 
ratus for bleaching. The Truftces for Improvements 
Ac. plcafed with his exertions, and with the judicious 
manner in which he conducted them, affifted him 
at different times, with pecuniary aid from their 
funds. The linen manufacture was then advan¬ 
cing, no left through Scotland in general, than at 
Perth. His fields were foon clad with as much 
cloth as they could receive. His profits were con- 
fidcrablc. He extended his fields, and employed 
additional hands. As this branch of his bufinefs be¬ 
came more and more lucrative, the feene where it 
was concluded became more and more agreeable. 

Vol. I. N He 
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He cleared, and inclofed his fields, faltered over 
them, as the variations of the iurface fuggeiled, lit¬ 
tle knots and belts of wood, and profecuted his 
improvements, till lie at length rendered this place 
one of the lineft inftances I have fan, of the tenden¬ 
cy of virtuous induilrv of any kind, to beautify the 
face of nature, and to call forth her Left bounties. 

After feme time, other bleaching companies a- 
rofe, and eftnblifhcd their works at Huntingtowcr 
and Rutlrven. Thcfe alfo have been very fuccefsful. 

While the manufacture of linen continued to be 
tilmoll every year extended in thcfe environs, a Mr 
Macalpine, w!;o h.ad been manager for a printing- 
company, on the banks of the Leven, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dumbarton,—came to efu-blifli himfclf 
here. He was a man of a bold, projecting genius: 
hut 1 have not underRood, that his capital was con- 
fiderable. He obtained leafes of convenient grounds 
at Stormont held and at Cromweil-Park, formed 
the nccclfary works on a great fade, and actually 
gave a new animation to the imluliry of Perth and 
its neighbourhood, and by his own efforts, and by 
the influence of his example, was changing the af- 
pect of the country. He entered, at the fame time 
while he eftablilhed his bleaching-works, into very 
e'xtenfive dealings in the purehafe and fale of linen- 
goods.. 
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■goods. But his views were too wild and magnifi¬ 
cent, and his capital too fnnll. To carry on his 
bufinefs, he was fometimes obliged, I believe, to dif- 
pofe of goods to diladvantage. And ftill as his bu¬ 
finefs feemed to proceed, in any particular branch 
of it, with fuccefs, his views were enlarged, and he 
.conceived and attempted new projects. The refult 
of the whole, was, his failure after he had been only 
about three or four years in bufinefs ; and that for 
an incredibly large fum. 

But, his exertions had already contributed great¬ 
ly to animate, to extend, and to give a more bene¬ 
ficial direction to—the manufacturing induitry of 
Perth and its environs. Although unfucccfsful for 
himfelf, he had been eminently fucccfsful for the 
country. A few might fuffer by his bankruptcy. 
But, his greateft debts were due to creditors in Eng¬ 
land. And I believe that no inconliderable part of 
that value which lie confirmed, had been laid out 
here, either about the works which Ire eftabliflied, 
or in purchafcs from the dealers about Perth. He 
feems to have benefited this place chiefly by ex¬ 
pending upon it property drawn from England, for 
which, in confequence of his failure, no return was 
•made. 

N 2 His 
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His leafes and the works which lie had formed 
fell into the hands of other gentlemen ; who, by con- 
dueling the bufmefs with more feber caution, upon 
better capitals, and with equal intelligence, make 
them alike gainful to themfelves, and beneficial to 
the country. 


While thefe fevcral dhblifhments for bleaching 
were formed, the manufacture of linen continued 
to be annually improved end extended in its fevcral 
fubdivifions. Greater crops of flax were railed. 
The feeds were more Ikilrully preferred. The flax 
was better drefl'ed. Larger quantities were import¬ 
ed, to make up the deficiency of that raifed at home. 
The practice of fpinning v.as ex!cn lively dilTufed 
among the inhabitants of the Highlands. The {pin¬ 
ners of fome diflriccs, as of Atlioll, for inftance, 
became more fkilful in their art. T'iie looms were 
multiplied. New markets were fuccelUvciv tried. 
Cloths of a greater diverfity of labile w ere prepared. 

In the mean time other blanches of trade and in- 
dultry, connected with thefe, partook in their pro- 
fperity. The preparation of lintfccd oil had for a 
confiderable time been practifed here: the find miln 
for that purpofe having been creeled by John, Duke 
of Atlioll, about the beginning of the prefent cen¬ 
tury. Lintfeed oil was then efteemed highly medi¬ 
cinal j 
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einal; and a glafs of whilky mixed with half a glafs 
of this oil was a favourite dram. The mills for the 
preparation of this oil were at length multiplied to 
four; and the quantity of about three hundred 
tons, giving a return of about nine thoufand pounds* 
?s annually exported. 

The lilhings of the river had long been valuable. 
They became more fo, when expedients were adop¬ 
ted for preferving the fillies frelh, till they could be 
expofed to fale in the markets of London and Edin¬ 
burgh. The tackfmen of the filheries pay a rent of 
about three thoufand pounds a-year. There is a 
confiderable exportation to different ports on the 
Mediterranean.—Three thoufand filhes, weighing 
all together eight and forty thoufand pounds, have 
been here caught in one morning. The filhery be¬ 
gins at St Andrew’s day, and ends on the 26th of 
Auguft, Old Style. 

As the agricultural improvements of the country, 
at leaft in the near neighbourhood of Perth, kept 
pace with the progrefs of its manufactures; another 
branch of its trade has, for a long while, been the 
exportation of wheat, barley, and other kinds of 
grain, to a confiderable amount. Tallow, bees¬ 
wax, dreffed Iheep-lkins, dreffed and raw calf-fldns, 
and raw goat-lkins are alfo flipped from this place. 

Bcfidc 
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Befide thefe, of the ftaple articles of Perth, white 
and brown linens, to a great value, are annually fent 
to London and Glafgow; as well as thread and yarn 
of various kinds. Confiderable quantities of fhoes 
and boots are made here, and exported to London.* 

But, even within thefe very few years, and fmee 
the trade and induftry of Perth were in the thri¬ 
ving condition now mentioned, thefe have greatly 
improved. This has happened, in confequence of 
the introduction of the Cotton manufacture into 
Scotland. 

Cotton huffs of various fabrics, were long a 
very capital article of import from the Eah Indies. 
The raw material is there produced in great abun¬ 
dance ; and the Gentoo artifans are among the firh 
in the world, for peaceful, painful induftry, and for 
artificial , although not for fcicntfic ingenuity. Their 
modes of life, too, are Angularly favourable to the 
progrefs of the arts. The circumftances of the cli¬ 
mate recommend the utmoft fnnplicity of drefs. 
The fame circumftances, aided by religious princi¬ 
ples and prejudices, and by a fyftem of cuftoms and 
manners which have been wonderfully permanent 
•in that part of the world,—have formed them to a 
degree 

* See the Tabic of the Exports and Imports of Perth, at the end 
cf this volume. 
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degree of fobriety in life, and of fimplicity in food, 
which enable them to afford their induftry much 
cheaper, than the artifans of any other manufactu¬ 
ring countries can. It mull indeed be allowed, that 
the fuperior fertility of Indoftan co-operates to pro¬ 
mote the fame ends. Let us confider, how much 
more labour our own artifans would be able to per¬ 
form, and how much lefs they would require for 
their fuftenance,—if they fliould never intoxicate 
themfelves with ftrong liquors, fhould ufe no animal 
food, and fliould confume no part of their time in- 
the idlenefs of debauchery ?—Thefe are precifely the 
advantages which the manners, and the local circum- 
ftances of Indoftan have long contributed, to favour 
its manufacturing induftry. And, if, in addition 
to thefe, the inhabitants of that country could have 
the benefit of the application of fciencc to abridge 
the complex proceffes, and to improve the inftru- 
ments of art; it fliould feem to be a matter impof- 
lible for the manufacturers of any other nation to 
contend with them in the market. 

At the time, when the cotton fluffs of the Eaft 
Indies iirlt began to be plentifully imported into 
Europe, we knew little of the ufe of cotton, or of 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. None of our ufe- 
ful arts had been improved to a ftate of very high 
perfection. Thofe fluffs were eagerly purchafed at 
any 
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any price the importers chofe to fet upon them 5 
and a confiderable time paffed before we thought of 
importing the raw material, and imitating the fa¬ 
brics, at home. However, as cotton-fluffs came in¬ 
to more general requeft, and the raw material came 
to be obtained in great abundance from the Britilh 
and French Weft India iflands, and as I believe, alfo 
from North America; our manufacturers ventured 
at length to try whether they could not imitate the 
beautiful cotton fluffs of the Eaft. Only the coarfer 
forts of thefe, however, did they at firft attempt. 
The liner feemed inimitable. Although the fabrics 
were woven ; yet how Ihould they be painted with 
that elegant diverftty of figures and colours with 
which the fluffs cf India were adorned ? Or in a 
country fo luxurious and opulent as Great Britain, 
could labour be afforded half fo' cheap as in India ? 
—And, had there been none of thefe disadvantages 
to difeourage the progrefs of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture in this ifland: yet, the advantages of vaft ca¬ 
pital, of the prcpoffcilions of the purchafers, and 
of the dexterity which workmen, even without fu- 
perior Ikill, acquired by long practice, were all a- 
gainft us. 

Yet, with thefe againft us, was this manufacture 
infenfibly introduced. When it had once obtained 
a footing, it continued to make its way. Fortu¬ 
nately 
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irately the fame caufes which contributed to raife 
the price of labour, ferved at the fame time to im¬ 
prove the dexterity of our artifans, and to favour 
the application of fcience to the improvement of art. 
Our labouring mechanics have been often alarmed 
and enraged when by any happy application of 
fcience to the improvement of art, or perhaps by the 
accidental obfervation of Tome artift, inventions have 
been made which ferved to abridge the precedes of 
manufacture, and to enable a few hands to perform 
what before required a multitude. But, never was 
prejudice more unjuft; never was pafiion more un- 
teafonably excited. The chief advantage of tilde 
improvements redounds to them. By means of 
thde arc our m.-t.ufaclures produced at a fmaller 
coft. '1 hey are offered to fale in the market at cheap¬ 
er prices. We underfeil our rivals. The trade falls 
entirely into our hands. Much greater quantities 
of the fame goods mud be wrought up. The fame 
number of hands are therefore employed, although 
by the improvements, they are enabled to perform a 
much greater quantity of labour than formerly. 
And, within a fhort time, the increafed demand for 
goods which can be alforded lb cheap, requires the 
employment of a greater number of hands, than 
even when no abridgement of the precedes of their 
art had rendered their labour extraordinarily pro¬ 
ductive. 


Nay ? 
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Nay, I will venture to go farther, and to affert 
that the improvement of the mechanic arts, and 
the abridgement of the proceffes of manufacture 
tend, more than any other events that can happen, 
to improve the condition of the poor, and are more 
beneficial to the labourers than to the matters who 
employ them. When manufactures thrive in any 
country, without producing any remarkable im¬ 
provement in the dexterity of the workmen, or any 
inventions to abbreviate the labour; the confequence 
is, that the numbers of the labouring poor are, in 
that country, augmented, but their lituation is not 
rendered much more comfortable. More are main¬ 
tained in the fame ftate of moderate accommodation 
and enjoyment in which the labouring poor were 
before placed ; but every individual, and every fa¬ 
mily are left in the fame narrow circumftances as 
formerly. Nay, if they live, as it is likely that 
they will, in large cities and villages, the habits of 
life which they will form, in confequence of being 
thus crowded together, will have a tendency to keep 
them poorer and lefs eafy in their circumftances, 
than the fame dafs, in places where manufactures 
are unknown. And, the quicknefs and regularity 
with which their wages muft ncccfiarily be paid to 
them, will alfo tend to make them more extrava¬ 
gant, and to keep them always needy. 
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Now, the benefit which they naturally derive 
from the abbreviation of labour by the Amplificati¬ 
on of the proceffes of manufacture, and the ufe of 
machinery inftead of hands,—is this,—that the ma¬ 
nufacturing merchants who employ them, can now 
afford to pay them higher wages, although the ne- 
ceuaries of life rife not in price, in proportion to 
tiie augmentation of their wages. When the cir- 
•cu enhances of the trade admit of this augmentation 
of wages, it foon takes place, through the emulati¬ 
on of the matters, the obftinacy of the workmen, 
and the urgency of the demand for labour. In this 
way does it feem to me, that the workmen are truly 
the chief gainers by any invention which abridges 
the labour of any particular manufacture. I am 
plcafed to fee that prejudice faft lofing ground, which 
ufed formerly to render every inventor in the mecha¬ 
nic arts obnoxious to the hatred and abufe of the 
artilans whole labour he had abridged. 

It was this abbreviation of labour by machinery 
which firft contributed to the fucccfs of the cotton 
manufactures of Great Britain. Wanting the ad¬ 
vantages of the manufacturers in the ealt, and of 
the importers of their goods, we formed other ad¬ 
vantages for ourfelves which foon enabled us to ri¬ 
val, and finally to excel them. The fortunate in¬ 
dention by which mill-machinery has been applied 
O % to 
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the fpinnnig as well as to the carding oi' cotton-aws/, 
gave us at once, an equivalent to the unremitting 
induftry, tiic iiinplc manners, the ibber temperance 
of the labourers in the cafe, to the monopoly or the 
Haft India Company, and to the prepohefitons oi 
the purcliafers in favour of their goods. When, 
through the ufe of machinery, labour came to coil 
fo little, the goods produced could he afforded at a 
very trilling price. Their cheapnefs incrcaled the 
demand for them. Finer fabrics were looner tried, 
and greater dexterity attained. And, in this order, 
has been the progrefs. The princely fortune accu¬ 
mulated by the late Sir Richard Arkwright, the thri¬ 
ving condition of Manchcfter, of all Lancalliire, and 
of other places in England where the cotton manu¬ 
facture has been introduced,—prove well, how rapid 
and fortunate this progrefs has been. 

As it continued, and as our manufactures of cot¬ 
ton were annually extended and improved, the Fall 
India Company found their Talcs of India cotton 
llufis every year Ids and lefs profitable. They had 
been accuftomed to take many of the advantages of 
fraud and opprefiion. Scott, the poetical Quaker 
of Amwell, has left among his works a fine Eclogue 
on the diftrefles which the native inhabitants of our 
territories in the Halt, fullered under the tyranny of 
their Bfitifli matters, in which he introduces it as a 
Unking 
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(Inking and undeniable fact, that the Gcntoo weavers 
were accuftoned to cut off their thumbs, that they 
might be incapacitated foe labour, and might efcape 
the employ ment of their Eritilh mailers. Such tyran¬ 
ny defeated its own purpofe, ana co-operated with the 
improvement of our manufactures at home, to render 
the Kail nndia Company, Infers by their trade in cot¬ 
ton ftuiis. Yet, one conlideration has induced them 
ftili to continue this importation ; uniting in them- 
felves the two characters of merchants and territo¬ 
rial fovereigns; they receive in goods, the taxes 
which they levy as fovereigns: Thus are they ena 
bled to accept the cottons manufactured by then 
fubjects at a cheaper rate, than they could afford to 
purchafe them at, if they were fimply merchants 
What is thus loft can be made up by additional 
taxes. Even with this circumftance in their fa¬ 
vour, they have found this branch of their trade fo 
little gainful, that, I believe, they have for thefe 
fome years, imported every fncceeding year, a fmall- 
er quantity of wrought cottons, than on the pre¬ 
ceding.—When their charter (hall expire, it will be¬ 
come our Government to ufc means that the ma¬ 
nufactures of the caft may be brought, with no un¬ 
due advantages, to vie with our own in the market. 

Thus fucccfsful in the competition with the im¬ 
porters of the cottons of the caft: Our manufac¬ 
turers 
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turers gained new advantages by our Commercial 
Treaty with France. Some too hafty and too bold 
^peculations upon that event ended, indeed, in dif- 
appointment and bankruptcy. It was natural, that 
fo much fliould happen, in the eagcrncfs of hope 
which was excited, and in the ignorance of the par¬ 
ties concerned, as to the practical force of the new 
regulations of the trade. But, no fooner was the 
novelty over, and the requifite knowledge of circum- 
ftances fully obtained, than our cotton manufacturers 
began to find, that the commercial treaty had open¬ 
ed up to them a very advantageous channel for the 
difpofal of their goods. New capitals were thrown 
into this department of bufinefs. New cotton works 
were erected through all quarters of the country. 
New ingenuity was turned to the improvement of 
every branch of art connected with this lucrative 
manufacture. Evcrydegree of finenefs of yarn every, 
different fabric of cloth, and every refinement in 
bleaching, and in printing were afliduoufly tried. 

I must not omit the notice of one circumftance 
which contributed eminently to turn us, in fo con- 
fiderable a degree, to the cotton manufacture. By 
the American war, and by its iffue, a large Glare of 
the capital of the merchants of Britain was thrown 
out of the channels of trade in which it had been 
formerly employed. At Glafgow, this is well blown 
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to have been particularly felt. The perfons who' 
had found employment and fortune in the manage¬ 
ment of that capital, were now at alofs what to do. 
They looked around them. They faw the cotton 
trade rapidly gaining ground. They joined its pro¬ 
moters, lhared the advantages, and urged it forward.- 

While events and confiderations of this nature 
were producing their effects, the difturbances of 
France arofe, and extended their influence over the 
Continent. At Rouen the manufacture of cotton 
flu Its had been tried, and not without fuccefs. It 
might have advanced faff; for the French were ne¬ 
ver inferior to us in mechanical ingenuity ; and the 
price of labour was lower in raeft places of France, 
than in England. But, amidff civil confufion, trade 
or manufacture can never fburilh. The only tra¬ 
ders who thrive, while war and commotion prevail 
in the country to which they belong, are thofe who 
import from abroad what commodities of foreign 
growth cr manufacture, the neceflities of their coun¬ 
try demand. Even they are often ruined by the fame 
events which waftc their country: and foreigners 
fupply every thing, as long as unwrought materials 
or money remain to be given them for their imports. 
The fpirit of political change which, from France, 
is fpreading rapidly through Europe, is indeed pecu¬ 
liarly unfriendly to manufacturing induftry. While 
the 
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the labourers fwell with high notions, each of his 
own importance, they cannot fubmit to labour with 
that patient, afhduous incluftry which is neceffary to 
the fuccefs of the works in which they are engaged. 
Frequent meetings for the purpofe of political deli., 
beration confume no incorJiderable fliare of their 
time. The reading of political books, and conver- 
falion about their political opinions take up more. 
Habits of talkative iuienefs.are thus formed. Tu¬ 
multuous violations of public order follow. Fear, 
fufpicicn, and hatred fck.end all labour, and trade. 
The poor, being, in cnniequeucc of their iuienefs, 
without the means of fubliftence, begin to plunder 
the rich, to demand what necdlaries they want, at 
their own price, and to feck pretences of crime a- 
gainft all who hare property to be confifcatcd. 

Krre.'.x’.TY moves us to deplore, that this ha* 
been the late train of events in France; and that a 
like leries was likely to follow, through the reft of the 
continent of Europe. But, fclf-intercft fuggefts dif¬ 
ferent emotions. Yve have continued to labour 
quietly, while our continental neighbours have been 
bufy in vindicating and abufrng their political rights. 
And now arc they obliged to intreat us, as the in¬ 
habitants of Canaan were obliged to intreat the E- 
gyptians,—not merely for bread to eat,—but for 
raiment alfo, with which they may be clothed. It 
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Is that has, of late advanced the manufacture of 
cotton fluffs, fo aflonifliingly, no lefs in Scotland, 
than in England. Scotland having been, till very 
lately, a much poorer and lefs improved country 
than England; the price of labour was, in confe- 
quence, cheaper in the. former than in the latter of 
thefe countries. This invited the Englifh manufac¬ 
turers to eftablilh their works among us, and fug- 
gefted to many of burfelves, the idea of trying the 
lame branch of bufinefs. The falls of water, like- 
wife, which are requiflte to the movement of the 
mill-machinery of cotton-works, are oftener to be 
met with in a country diftinguiflisd by fo much ir¬ 
regularity of furface, as Scotland, than in the level 
counties of England. Thus has the cotton-manu¬ 
facture travelled northward, and become more con- 
nderable than that of linen in Scotland, as it leans 
to make a greater figure than their ftaple woollen 
manufacture in England. 

This manufacture, concerning which I have in¬ 
dulged myfelf in fo long, and fo dull a digreffion, 
has obtained footing at Perth, and has contributed 
greatly to its advancement, within thefe few years. 
Several mills have been erected in its vicinity for 
fpinning cotton-yarn; the manufacturers of cloth 
have found it more profitable to manufacture cot¬ 
ton fluffs, than linens: the bleachers who have 

Yol. I. P long 
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long found it advantageous to purchafe quan- 
titles of green cloth which they fell bleached,—juft 
as millers'find it for their intereft to purchafe corn 
which they may fell in meal.—Thofe bleachers find'' 
it-equally for their' benefit, to purchafe cotton-fluffs' 
inftead of green linens; and fevcral of them have 
been induced to unite the manufacture of cotton- 
yarn, with the'management of their bleachficlds. 
Raw cotton is imported intc-Perth, and lately into 
Dundee,—either directly from the Weft Indies, or 
from thofe ports in England and elfdwhere to which 
it has been directly imported. The merchants of 
Gkfgow, too, if F am not miftaken, furnifli the 
cotton-fpinners-of Perth with fome-of their raw cot¬ 
ton. There is, however, more cotton-cloth woven,- 
than yarn fpun in Perth: and the cotton-fpinners 
of Glafgow find here a market for fome of their 
yarn. But the manufacturers of Perth are eagerly- 
forming eftablifliments for providing yarn for them- 
felves: and may foon perhaps export, inftead of im¬ 
porting this article.—Another branch of the cotton- 
manufacture which is profecuted here with increa- 
fihg fpirit, is the printing of cotton cloths. This 
being connected with bleaching is carried on almoft 
at even' bleachficld. The apparatus for- the print¬ 
ing of cloths, is, like that of almoft every other 
manufacture not a little expenfive. The colours, 
the wooden blocks, the copper-plates, the tables, the 
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ipreffes, the drying-houfes require a confiderable ca¬ 
pital. But, the profits are alfo confiderable. I was 
pleated to fee, at. different printfields in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, a variety of the rnoft beautiful patterns 
for handkerchiefs, gowns, and room-furniture. It is 
probable, that as this branch is profecuted in greater 
•extent,—and new printfields are forming, and the 
old extending,—the printing of cloth will be per¬ 
formed in greater perfection, and a more numerous 
•diverfityof patterns ufed, and thofe more beautiful. 
A printfield on a very extenfivefoundation, has lately 
-been eftabliflied by McfTrs. Young, Rofs, Richardfofi 
,and Caw, which, promifes foon to-be among the firft 
•in Scotland. Had I not found the different proceffes 
of bleaching and printing (which were kindly ex¬ 
plained to me by feveral gentlemen, the proprietors or 
managers of the works in which they are carried on,) 
too complex for my comprehenfion, or at leaft for my 
diftinct recollection ; I fhould have wifhed to detail 
them here. But, tlfis I find it more prudent to de¬ 
cline. Enquiring from the bleachers, whether they 
had yet tried the ufe of the oxigenated, muriatic acid, 
the application of which to the purpofes of bleach¬ 
ing, has done fo high honour to M. Berthellot; I 
was informed by fome, that they had tried it with 
fufficient fuccefs in the fmall way, but feared that it 
might not anfwer equally in the great; and by 0- 
fhers, that they had obtained fome finall quantities 
''' ' of 
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of the acid, but without directions concerning the 
molt proper mode of applying it.—I was tempted 
to think that they did not regard with fondnefs a 
fchome of bleaching which threatened to render all 
their prefent apparatus unnecefiary. I am not in¬ 
formed in what extent it may have beer; tried elfc- 
tvhere. But, I hope warmly and carneitiy that it 
will fucceed. If it does, it will produce a wonder¬ 
ful abbreviation of the proccfs of bleaching, and will 
thus tend to give us a new advantage in the market, 
to improve the profits qf the bleachers, to raife the 
wages of all the different claffcs of labourers employ- . 
ed in preparing cloth for the market, and to coun¬ 
teract the increafing tendency of our growing lux¬ 
ury and opulence, to ruin our manufactures. 

I have already mentioned the exportation of 
flioes from Perth. To this let me add, that Perth 
has long been famous for its gloves. The vicinity 
of thofe parts of the Highlands, in which deer 
are plentiful, might probably be the circumitancc 
which firft contributed to the efcabliihment of this 
manufacture, as dreffed deer-feins are the belt ma¬ 
terial to be made ufe of in it. The opulence and 
confeqeucnce of the corporation of glovers is a proof 
that this manufacture is not an eftablifhment of yef- 
terday.. 
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Here are alfo two or three paper-mills. This 
manufacture has not been very long eftablifhed at 
Perth. However, as the manufacture of paper is fuf- 
ficiently lucrative: and Britain,—efpecialiy North- 
Britain, does not, I believe, manufacture nearly the 
whole quantities of paper which it confumesI 
would willingly hope, that it may be foon greatly 
extended, as well here as in other parts through 
ihefe kingdoms. I have great confidence in the ac¬ 
tivity of IvlclTrs. Lindfay and Morifon, the proprie¬ 
tors of two paper-mills, near Perth. They are o- 
bliged at prefent to import rags from the continent. 
But, as there are wonderful quantities of cloth of 
all forts worn to rags here, as well as on the conti¬ 
nent ; I am inclined to fuppofe, that the importa¬ 
tion of foreign rags may foon become unncccffary. 
The fame preparation of oxigenated, muriatic acid, 
which has been ufefully applied to the bleaching of 
cloth, is alfo applicable to the clearing of the dirty 
and difcoloured rags. My refpeclabie friend, Mr 
Creech did me the favour of {hewing me, within 
thefe few days, paper, at fix {hillings a ream, which 
being prepared from rags in the cleanfmg and 
whitening of which the oxigenated, muriatic acid 
had been ufed,—appeared to be fcarccly, if at all in¬ 
ferior to paper, in the preparation of which this 
acid not being employed, it mud be fold at lixteen 
jhillings a ream. Mr Clement Taylor of London, 
has 
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lias obtained a patent for the exclufive benefit of this 
improvement in the manufacture of paper daring 
the ufual time. But, the invention is nor uriginaliv 
his. Whatever praifc or thanks the Public may think 
it entitled to, is certainly due, in the fnTc place, to 
M. Berthellot, and after him, to the ingenious Mr 
Kerr of Edinburgh, who has taken much pains to 
communicate thefe difeoveries of Berthellot’s to the 
manufacturers of Great Britain. Let me add, be- 
■fore taking farewell of thefe fubjects, that I have 
lately had the pleafure of converfmg upon them with 
the Reverend Mr Wilfon of Mid Calder; a gentle- 
man, who, being eminently {killed in chemiftry, 
and having, for a confiderable time refided in one of 
the manufacturing countries in England, has taken 
much pains in the application of his favourite fcienct 
to the improvement of the mechanic arts. I know 
not if he has not been more fuccefsful than M. Ber¬ 
thellot in the application of the oxigenated, muria¬ 
tic acid, to the purpofss of bleaching. His ideas 
have been adopted by fomc very confiderable manu¬ 
facturers in England : and I believe, he would wil¬ 
lingly give his infiructions to any bleachers in Scot¬ 
land who might apply to him, in a proper manner. 

To thefe facts and obfervadons concerning the 
manufactures of Perth, thus loofely and curforily 
thrown out; it may be proper to add, that it is 
furniflieci 
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furniflied with Banks, the natural attendants of in- 
creafing trade. Here is a Perth Banking Company, the 
proprietors of the Stock of which are gentlemen of 
Perth and its environs. A branch of the Bank of 
Scotland is likewife eftablifhecl here.— I lhall take a - 
future opportunity of introducing what reflections 
have occurred to me on the nature of paper-money, 
and on the influence of Banks on the inauftry, the 
trade, and the manners of a country. 

In order that my good reader may form a proper 
judgement of the Trade of Perth, I have annexed 
to this volume, a Table of the chief Articles of Ex¬ 
port and Import of this commercial city. 

Or live Religion of Perth I was led to form very 
favourable' ideas. Perth has indeed been long fa¬ 
mous fur religious fliicluefs and religious zeal. I 
have had occafion to obferve, that it was anciently 
the feat of a confiderable number of Regular Clergy 
of the Church of Rome. Thofe clergy had great 
power and extenfive property in Perth and in the 
circumjacent country. Whoever pofleftes power 
and property naturally becomes more or lefs obnox¬ 
ious to thofe who want them. When the Refor¬ 
mation began, none were more zealous than the 
citizens of Perth. This was the lcene of fcveral of 
the events which contributed chiefly to its complete 
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accomplifhment. Succeeding generations of the in¬ 
habitants of Perth continued to cherifli carefully the 
zeal of their anceltors. In the days of Charles II, 
when, in conleqtien.ee of the Prelbyterians being 
underlined to be of a turbulent, rebellious fpirit, 
they were rubjecicd to hamlhips which they conli- 
dered as a pcr/laiikn for confclencs fake ; at that 
time, I believe, the citizens of this place difeovered 
as much Preloyterian energy as their neighbours. 
After the Revolution their itrichiefs did not relax, 
nor their zeal iubiiae. Here originated the famous 
fchifm which ftrft divided the Seccders, Burgiiers 
and Antiburghers from the eftabliflied Church of 
Scotland, ?i the feel of the Glafiitcs—or Sande- 
manians as they iiavc been denominated in Eng¬ 
land,- did not urife here; yet they have here, 
one of their moft conliderable congregations. A 
ferious eontroverfy having arifen among the Anti¬ 
burghers concerning the propriety of blcfling the 
bread, in the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, before 
or after it has been broken by the hands of the of¬ 
ficiating mini tier; this has ended in producing a 
fchifm among that feel: and the fchifmatics have 
here efiablilbcJ a congregation. I could not but 
laugh when informed of the name of this congrega¬ 
tion, and of its origin. It feems, that before they 
had actually feparated themlelvcs from their bre¬ 
thren, and while they were concerting their mea- 
fures, 
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fates, fome of the leading members of the new 
congregation found it neceffary to hold frequent 
meetings in a favourite ale-houfe. Like the Ger-. 
mans of old, and like many of the good people of 
Great Britain, at prefent, they found it neceffary 
to animate their counfels by quailing a chearful cup. 
'l’he ale proved fo good an infpircr, and was fo agree¬ 
able to the taile of every one among thole good Chri- 
ffians, that the firft comers commonly fmifhcd what 
was fet before them ; leaving no (hare to thofe who 
'were more dilatory in their attendance:—and each 
emptied the cup to the bottom as it went round. 
Hence did feme fcokers take occafion to denominate 
thole zealous and jovial Chriftians,—Cup, or rather 
Cap-Outs ; And the name feems likely to flick to 
them. 


When I firft heard this mentioned as the name of 
a religious feel, I was puzzled how to account for 
its origin and compofition. The monofyllables of 
which it is compounded, were run together, in the 
pronunciation, with a degree of nimblenefs which 
rendered it impoffible for me to recognize them. I 
was alhamed to enquire about what feemed fo Am¬ 
ple and familiar to thofe who ufed it. At Lift, after- 
having, for a while, vainly racked my brain in at¬ 
tempting to trace it to fome Latin, or Greek, or 
Hcbrew root, I ventured, with fome diffidence to alk 
Vol. I. its 
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Us import, and how it had come into ufe. My enqui- 
ries were fatisficd with the above hiftory of its origin, 

I believe, that the whole phcenomena of focia! 
life afford no more entertaining fund for fpeculatu 
on, than the oiigin of proper names, in general. 
The circumirances which have given rife to therm 
are as various, as the qualities of objects, the aeci- 
dents to which they are liable, and the alpccls and 
relations in which they may be viewed. Men and 
families, for inftance, have derived their names from 
a brave, or from a bafe action, from a piece of good 
or of ill fortune, from beauty or deformity of per- 
fon, the fon from his father and the father from his 
fon, from a place of refidence, or from a place loft 
or forfaken—Nay, the diverfuies are innumerable. 
The names of nations have been, for the moft- 
part, impofed in a like capricious and accidental 
manner. Thole of places are inconceivably diver¬ 
ged. But, above all others, thofe of feeds and 
parties have arifen in the manner the rnoft unac¬ 
countable, and from circumftances the moft trivial. 
Whig, and Tory; Hats and Caps, Fronde, Jaco¬ 
bins, and Feuiiiants are fo many inftanccs of this. A' 
uerfon who were one-third Antiquarian s one-third 
Philofopher , and one-third Wit, might compofe a moft 
erudite, philofophical, humorous, and witty work 
upon this fubjecl. It would be found a mine in¬ 
conceivably rich in precious anecdote. 


I KNOYi 
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■■l know not whether Perth may not have been 
the fcene of other religious fchifms, befide thofe 
which I have enumerated. Here are three congre¬ 
gations of prefbyterians of the ellabliihed church 5 
.befide one before whom the fervice is performed in 
Gaelic: a congregation of Burgher, and another 
of Antiburgher Seceders, each fo numerous and 0- 
.pulent as to maintain two minifters to the charge: 
an Epifcopal congregation of the Scotch, and ano¬ 
ther of the Englifh communion : a congregation of 
.Glaffites or Sandemanians. There may be perfons 
of no religion whatever: But, I know not that there 
are any other congregations of Chriftians in Perth. 
The miffionaries of Unitarianifm have not yet had 
any great fuccefs in propagating their do&rines here. 

All thefe feels are Uriel and virtuous in their 
.morals. And I am inclined to believe, that in the 
emulation which naturally and unavoidably fubfifts 
among them, they mull mutually acl the part of vi¬ 
gilant fpies and cenfors oyer one another. Although, 
none of them be without a good fhare of liberality 
of fentiment; yet methought I could obferve fome- 
what of the Odium Thcologicum to prevail among 
them. Seceders delight to affociate with Seceders ; 
Glaffites with Glaffites. And, 1 have really feme 
fufpicions, that every one holds the moral qualities 
pf a brother of the lame fed in a higher eftimation, 
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than the fame moral qualities, in the fame degree, 
in a perfon of a different feet. It is diverting to ob- 
ferve, too, that each feet ufually holds every other 
feet in greater contempt and deteflation than the 
eftablifhed church: and, it always happens, that, 
the flighter the difference, fo much the ftrongcr the 
mutual odium. It is with no fmall pain, and 
with fincere pity, that I have found fo very re- 
fpeflable a feet as then Atiburghcrs entertaining the 
illiberal, uncharitable opinion, that, involuntary re- 
rour of belief, with whatever piety of fer.timent, 
and virtue of conduct it may be accompanied, is in¬ 
evitably damnable. Let it not be fuppofed that i 
mention this with any intention of throwing difcrc- 
dit upon the feet. They deferve high praife for ha¬ 
ving fo fignally contributed to the infiruction and 
the religious and moral improvement of the lower 
orders, through all Scotland. Many of their clergy 
are men eminently learned, and eminently pious. 
I have the happinefs of calling one among them, my 
old and intimate friend ; Mr Black, junior miniiter 
of the Antiburghcr congregation in Perth ; a man 
of whofe worth I will not prefume to lpcak parti¬ 
cularly ; for I feel mvfelf unable to do jullicc in 
words, to the fond rcfpect with which I regard it. 
For all thefe rcafons, I hope, that the above remark 
will be confidcrecl not as the fneer of an enemy, 
but as the unwilling ccnfure of a friend. 
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l must farther obfervc, that I have heard from 
fome worthy men of the fame feet, opinions un¬ 
friendly to Religious Eftablifliments, which I can¬ 
not think well-founded, and which I wifh were not 
theirs. There new occur to me three arguments in 
favour of Religious Eftablifliments which I think 
irrefragable. I (hall mention them; although I can¬ 
not with propriety detail them here at full length. 

1. Religion pervading thoroughly, as it does, the 
whole of our fentiments and conduct, has necefta- 
rily a molt powerful influence on our civil character 
and condition, and hence demands the attention of 
that Sovereign authority which is conftituted. to 
watch over the welfare of the whole ftate, and no lefs 
over that of every private individual within the ftate. 

2. We fee men indifferent enough about religion, 
as it is, and iufliciently carelcfs of religious inftruc- 
tion; and is there not reafon to fear, that, if the 
ftate had not taken upon itfelf, to provide inftruc- 
tors, men, not having always the fame incentives 
to be religious, as to go to law, or to call in a phy- 
fician, might, in general, absolutely neglect this 
concern, and fparc thcmfelves the cxpence of reli¬ 
gious inftruction ? 3. It is impofiible to bring for¬ 
ward too great a quantity of piety and virtue into 
focicty: one means for cultivating thefe fuccefsfully, 
is to connect the cultivation of them with the direct 
temporal intcrefts of fome clafs of men ; and this can¬ 
not- 
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not be wifely or eafily managed otherwife than upon 

fome general plan. It is not my intention to write 

a book of controverfy; otherwife I might add num- 

berlefs, weighty arguments to thefe which I have 

Rated. 

The Glaffite worfhip has the air of being conduct¬ 
ed in a family-way. The loyalty and enlightened in- 
duftry of this feet incline one to prepoffeffion in their 
favour. Their religious fervice is very decent and 
agreeable, lefs uniform and monotonous than that 
of the Eftablilhed Church of Scotland, yet not fo 
fubdivided into minute parts, as that of the Church 
of England. Their facred mufic is good; I wifh, I 
could extend the fame praife to the hymns and 
pfalms to which they fmg it. Thefe are indeed ra¬ 
tional and pious; but, they are not dallied with any 
thing of the fpirit of poetry. Their literal fcheme 
pf interpreting the Scriptures is certainly not the 
way to get at their true meaning; but, it is pleafing 
to mark the devotion with which they read them. 
I am afraid, too, that their extemporary harangues 
do not always contribute in the higheft degree poffi- 
tie, to the edification of the hearers. 

If I fhould ever in my life happen to hear the fer¬ 
vice of the Church of England read in one of the 
principal churches in London; I lhall not be ill- 
pleafedj 
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pleafed, if it be with the fame happy propriety of 
cmphafis with which I heard it read in the Englifli 
Epifcopal, Meeting-houfe, Perth. 

The Scotch Epifcopal Meeting-houfe I did not vi- 
fit. The Congregation, I am told, confifts chiefly 
of worthy, old ladies. The minifter is a very amia¬ 
ble, young man, of foft, gentle manners. 

0 ? Prefbyterians of the Eftabliflied Church, I 
have already obferved, that there are three congre¬ 
gations which alienable in a venerable, old cathe¬ 
dral, divided into as many places of worlhip. Here 
is no collegiate charge. But, the three minifters 
pafs in continual rotation, through the feveral chur¬ 
ches : fo that all the three congregations are alike 
well ferved j and every minifter may have the ad¬ 
vantage of ufing the fame fet of difeourfes, for three 
fucceffive fabbaths. I had the pleafure of hearing 
from one of them, one of the beft lectures I have 
ever liftened to; although upon a fubject fo unpro- 
mifing as the fin againft the Holy Ghoft. 

If the partiality of friendlhip mifleads not my 
judgment; I was inftructed by an excellent difeourfe 
hi the Meeting-houfe of the Antiburghers. 
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I went alfo to bear the pulpit eloquence of the 
Burghers; but have actually forgotten, whether l 
was pleafcd or not, 

Ti-if. character of the Theology of this city is, u- 
pon the whole, that of pure and high Calvinifm. 
The minilters arc ferious, diligent, and exemplary. 
The people are in. general, far from being licentious in 
their fentiments, or difordcrly in their practice. As 
an initance of the highly praife-worthy afliduitv of 
the Ciergy, I am induced to mention, that the iirft: 
minifter of the Eftabliflicd Church, although advan¬ 
ced in years, and tender in health, and for theie 
reafons, accommodated with a helper, by the atten¬ 
tion of his people ; and although eminent as a fcho- 
lar, an antiquarian, and a man of tafte—an emi¬ 
nence from which it is Ibmetimes painful to deicend 
to the level of the weak, the vulgar, and the igno¬ 
rant ;—is, vet accuflomcd to appropriate tome hours 
on every Sunday evening, and occalionaliy on other 
evenings through the courlc of the week, to the 
private, religious inftruction of fuch young perfons- 
tradefmen and others, as can be perfuaded to wait 
upon him. 

I must confefs, that I feel rnyfelf much lefs inimi- 
cably difpofed to the exigence of feels, than many 
of them feem to be towards the permanent eftablifn- 
ment 
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■silent of a national church. Their differences in opi¬ 
nion and mannas, and contradictory interefts may, 
indeed, keep up what has been called the Odium Tbco- 
logicum. But, this is limply a proof, that religion is in 
their eftimation a matter of fome importance: For it 
is, unfortunately perhaps, a principle of our nature, 
that every thing, however pure and beneficial in its 
native afpccl and influence, which has any power at all 
to intereft the human heart, that it unavoidably ope¬ 
rates, more or lefs upon itsfelfilh and inordinate paf- 
fions, at the fame time while it affects its more virtu¬ 
ous and generous principles. Although I am forry to 
fay fo ; yet true it is, that the character which has in it 
nothing of religious pride, or religious.prejudice, will 
fcldom have any thing of unfeigned piety, or of regard 
io the moral duties, founded upon pious principles. 

This, however, is not the chief obfervation which 
I here intended to introduce. I was about to lay, 
that I know not, if it has yet been remarked, in 
what particular manner the rife of Seels, divided 
from a national church, comes to be peculiarly be¬ 
neficial to the religion and the morals of that coun¬ 
try in which they arile. In the progrefs of civiliza¬ 
tion and refinement, our Parochial Clergy are among 
thofe who fhare it moll confiderably, as to the re¬ 
finement of ideas. In this fpecics of refinement, how¬ 
ever, the labouring citifies never lhare more than a very 
Vol, I» R little. 
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little, if at all. Hence the clergy are raifed much 
more above the level of thofe who chiefly need their 
inftruction, in enlightened and potiflied, than in 
rude and dark ages. In the latter, they are not 
lefs fupcrftitious, cnlhufiatUc, and full of prejudice, 
than the people; they t'diler only in being more 
cunning. Enthufrifm, fuperiiition, and religious 
prejudice, the. people mull ever have in a certain 
degree; otherwife they can have no piety. Thefe 
form a medium through which pure religion mull 
uecellarily imprefs their minds, if it iinprcfs them 
at all. The clergy having, however, in times of 
light and liberality, rid thcmfdves of all ieiuiments 
of this caft, no longer cheriih the lame in the minds 
of thofe whom they arc appointed to iniiruct j but 
even fcorn to addrefs theuholves to them.—The 
people are thus left fairly behind. It is only religi¬ 
ous initruciion, or religious exhortation of a certain 
complexion, that they can receive with advantage 
and this, in the progrefs of knowledge ana of man¬ 
ners, their inftruciors have become too wife to give 
them. Hence, in the firft place, the dillinclion be¬ 
tween popular and Jcnfiblc preachers in our Eltablifli- 
ed Church: and, in the fecond, the origin of Seels, 
whofe minifters adopting, or pretending to adopt, 
all the religious prejudices which Hick to thofe who 
partake little in the progreflive illumination of fo- 
ciety, are thus reduced to their level, enabled to 
command 
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command their admiration, and to inform their 
minds with religious inftruction accommodated to 
their character and capacity. The peculiar princi¬ 
ples maintained by fuch feels may indeed be laugh¬ 
ably a'ofurd : But, if they be not directly injurious 
and inimical to purity of heart and rectitude of 
conduct; let them be fo : Still is the existence of the 
feet, upon the whole, beneficial: So many more are 
iiifiructed in religion, by whom it would otherwife 
have been neglected. The Sectarian Clergy are thus 
a claij who rife up for the religious inftruction of 
the ignorant, the weak, and the fanciful, after thefe 
have been left behind, in the progrefs of knowledge 
and manners, by the Regular Clergy of the Nation¬ 
al Church. Their ab-furdities of enthufiafm and fu- 
perfiitiou are the incantations, the talifmans by 
which they collect their followers, and retain them 
about them. Their rivalry of one another and of 
the F.flablifhed Church ferves to keep up their vigi¬ 
lance and activity. They are ccnfors and checks on 
the regular clergy, and on one another. While they 
connect no feditious, political principles, with their 
peculiar tenets and practices in religion, they well 
deferve encouragement and protection.—If they 
lhall ever, any of them, be foolilh enough to adopt 
a contrary fyftcm of conduct; they muft then be 
checked and reftrained.—Let me add one other re¬ 
mark, before I take leave of this fubject: It is not 
R - for 
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for the intereft of Sectaries, to enlarge whatever may 
he narrow in their peculiar fentiments: This they 
will be liable infenfibly to doBut, as they do fo, 
they imperceptibly dcfert their proper ground: Their 
error is inftantly perceived: New Sects arife, to oc¬ 
cupy their field: They are driven off, and foon melt 
away. For thin rcafon I think it not bad policy in- 
the Antiburghers to maintain that ielilih, damning 
principle, which* I lately confuted on the fcore of its: 
iiiiberality. 

Tin; extent of this town, and the number of its 
inhabitants naturally require confidcrable ettablilh- 
rnents for Education. I know net hove manyfchools, 
public and private, there are n Perth, for the in- 
ftruclion of children in reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic ; but thefeare, I believe, fuificiently nume¬ 
rous-. Here are likewife feveral boarding-fchools for 
young ladies. The Grammar , or Latin School of 
Perth has long been eminent among the other fimi- 
3 ar fchools in Scotland, for its matters, and for the 
fcholars formed in it. Martin , under whom the 
venerable Lord Mansfield received the firtt part of 
his education, was famous as the Bufoy of Scotland: 
rigid in difeipiino, indefatigable in application ; him- 
fclf a clafiical fcholar aimott unequalled : and invari¬ 
ably fuccefsful in communicating his clafiical know¬ 
ledge to every youth to whom nature had not dc-. 
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Tiled capacity to receive it. Cornfute, one of Ms fuc- 
ceflors, was equally affiduous and flulful as a teach¬ 
er, and of milder manners. Mr IVatfon the pre¬ 
sent Rector-Emeritus, is a very agreeable old man: 
and the magistrates have been fo fatisfied with his 
ferviccs, that they have permitted him to retire with a 
liberal Hilary. I learned nothing from which I could 
infer, that this feminary of claflical education is not 
ably and fucccLfully managed by Mr Dick, the pre- 
•ent worthy rector, Mr Watfon’s fuccefl'or. 

Since I am upon this fubjccl, which has always 
been, with me a favourite theme, I cannot help ad¬ 
ding a few curfory obfervalions on the Gate of claf- 
fical literature, and claflical education through Scot¬ 
land in general. In molt country-fchools, Latin and 
Greek are taught, in common with the other more 
ordinary parts of literary inftruction. But, the 
emoluments of fuch fchools arc, for the molt part, 
too fcanty, to invite men of accurate learning, to 
take the charge of them. The mailer is, befides, 
confounded arnidft the multiplicity of things which 
lie is ufually required to teach. They are more than, 
any one man can be reafonably expected to know 
very accurately : and although he Mould happen to 
be mailer of them all; yet it cannot be polfible for 
him to pay due attention to the learners in each of 
them. This circumftance is not greatly injurious 
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to thofe who, being to be employed in the various 
labours of hufbandry, or in the mechanic arts, want 
iio more perfect education than that which is ade¬ 
quate to acquaint them with tire ordinary duties of 
life, and to fit them for the fmiple buhnefs of their 
fituation. To thofe, however, who may be intend, 
ed for learned profeilions, this oeconomy of country 
fchools mult be extremely unfavourable. They are 
taught the learned languages, often by matters who 
themfelves know little of them, in circumftances ii; 
which it is impofiiblc to teach or learn any thing 
very accurately, and within a period of time, by 
much too limited, for the purpofe. The firft ele¬ 
ments are never thoroughly learned nor underdone!; 
the rules arc never compared with fufficient pains, 
with the particular examples from which they are 
deduced, nor with thole in a fufficient number; ex- 
ereifes arc never foon enough, or frequently enough 
required, nor long enough pcrfdled in: the excrciles 
are hardly ever of a nature fitted to call forth the 
powers of tbeunderfianding, or to form them to dex¬ 
terity in the difeharge of their refpeclive functions: 
notwithftanding all thefe difadvantnges, fomething 
might yet be done and gained, were it not that the 
pupil hardly ever performs of himfelf thofe talks 
which he feems to perform, but either pafies on, 
without being urged to any thing more, than bare¬ 
ly to attempt them, or has them performed for him, 
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by the indulgence of his matter, or the kindnefs of 
feme fchool-fcllow, without himfelf attempting 
them at all. In this way, do boys commonly paf$ 
their career of Latinity in country-fchools; an 4 
fince it is fo, no one can be furprifed that they 
fliould carry away no heavy burthens of this com¬ 
modity to the Univerfity. 

In a courfe of private, domeftic education, nume- 
rous circumftances concur to make the matter ftill 
worfe. The inftances are truly few, in which an 
education conducted folely in this mode has not left 
the pupil weak, froward, and ignorant. 

But, at tliofe feminaries for claffical education 
which are, in Scotland, called Grammar-Schools, 
much more might furely be done; and to % the 
truth, much more commonly is done. It is, how¬ 
ever, only comparatively, not abfolutely much. The 
period during which boys are fubjected to the dif- 
cipline of the Grammar-School, being never more 
than five or fix years, is greatly too fhort. The ex- 
ercifes are as injudicioufly and difadvantageoufly re¬ 
gulated as at country-fchools. Tins principles of the 
languages are fometimes as inaccurately taught. 
Thofe Latin Exercifes in verfe are never required, 
without which it is impoflible for any fcholar to ac¬ 
quire a fuitably familiar knowledge of Latin quan¬ 
tity. 
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tity, verliiication, and phrafeology, or to form that 
delicacy of tafte which might enable him to relilh 
the nicer beauties of Roman Poefy.—The only ad¬ 
vantages of Grammar-Schools are, that, here, the 
matter’s attention is more undivided; If himfelf a 
daffical fcholar, and an enthufiaft for claflkal litera¬ 
ture, he may teadi its principles with greater, accu- 
racy; if fenlible how much the hardy exercifc of 
the faculties tends to fharpen and to ftrengthen them, 
he may, by cherifhing emulation, and by maintain¬ 
ing ftrict difcipline, exdte his pupils to a wonderful 
degree of independent exertion in the performance 
of their talks: whenever the period of time allotted 
him, and the eftablifhed practice of fuch fchools, 
allow, this he may do carefully and properly. 

But, fo eager are parents to urge their children 
into the broad current of life and bufinefs; and fo 
eafy, or fo unimportant do they fancy the acquifi- 
tion of claflical literature to be; that they would al- 
moft univerfally regard it as an abfurd watte of time, 
to leave their fons fo long at fchool, as that they 
might learn to read and write Latin with tolerable 
fadlity. Many, too, are the jokes, and farcafms, 
and impertinent arguments which have, from time 
to time, been thrown out againft the practice pre¬ 
valent at the Eree Schools in England of requiring 
exercifes in verfe. And if one fhould prefume to 
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tell the matters of our principal fchools, that they 
might eafily prefcribe a feriesof more improving ex-' 
ercifes to their pupils; they would hear the propo¬ 
rtion with the moft fovereign, indignant contempt. 

Such being the ftate ■ of our fchools, our youth 
are, for the greater part, difmiffcd from them with 
wonderfully weak, and wonderfully empty heads. 
They go to the university or to bufinefs, with their 
memory, judgment, and attention very littlemorefor- 
med for their fcvcral talks. than when they became 
firft capable of thought. Of Latin and Greek they 
have juft enough to'entitle them to trifle away a 
ftnall portion more of their time in fruitlefs and 
carelefs attendance on the univerfity profeffors of 
thefe languages. Of the principles of morality and 
religion they have nothing at all; for religion is no 
longer taught, nor are prayers faid at Grammar- 
Schools. ‘ And of common fenfe, or ordinary know¬ 
ledge of life and manners, they have only as much 
as qualifies them for mifehievous pranks, and for 
diflipation. 

Let it not be fuppofed, however, that I wifli thefe 
obfervations to be received without many exceptions; 
many in favour of the abilities and docility of youth; 
and many, too, in refpcct to the wifer and happier 
economy of particular fchools,—and to. the fuperi- 
Vol. I, S or 
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or literature, affiduity, and judgment of different 
Biafters,—as well as the better fenfe of certain parents. 

But, through the general operation of the cir- 
cumffances above-ftated, and of others connected 
with the peculiar character of our trade and man¬ 
ners ; claffical knowledge is undeniably upon the 
decline among us: and to fay the truth, I am afraid, 
that we are, upon the whole, rather lofing than 
gaining as to the quality and the quantity of mind 
in the nation, at lead in proportion to the number 
of thinking beings- 

But, I am- weary of this carping at the times, 
and at prefent eftablifliments; especially as it is likely 
that I may have but too frequent occafion hereafter 
to reffnne it. And I am far from meaning to inff- 
•nuate, that there is not enough cf literature in Perth 
■to . do high credit to its feminaries for education. 
Another and a more recent inffitution is Perth A- 
erademf, at which young gentlemen are inftructed in 
thofe branches of education which are more peculi¬ 
arly neceflary to prepare the learner for mercantile 
bufmefs. At this Academy, Arithmetic; Book¬ 
keeping ; practical and fpeculative branches of ma¬ 
thematics ; Writing; Drawing; and the French 
language, form the courfe of inftruftion which is 
taught- The courfea are divided into two annual 
Seflions, 
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Seffions, each of which commonly fits about ten 
months in the year. Arithmetic, Algebra, Book¬ 
keeping, with the inferior and prattical branches of. 
Mathematics in its various modifications, form, I 
believe, one diftinct courfe. The higher parts of 
. mathematics and a courfe of experimental philofophy 
are taught in another. The other branches are ac¬ 
quired occafionally together with thefe. Mr John- 
Mail - , well known by his various publications, was 
the firft teacher in this Academy; Dr Robert Ha¬ 
milton, now of Aberdeen, fucceeded him; whofc 
writings on thefe fubjects prove liow well he 
was qualified for the talk. I was delighted to 
hear many of his old pupils fpeak of him with the 
warmeft fondnefs and refpect. The prefent teachers 
are Mr Gibfon, who is rector, and teaches the lead¬ 
ing branches; my worthy friend, Mr M‘Omie who 
teaches Drawing, &c. &c. but whofe chief depart¬ 
ment is to prepare young gentlemen for the regular 
courfes, with Mr Gibfon; as well as inftrucUng others, 
who may not have it in their power to attend in a re¬ 
gular manner; and Mr Macgregor, an agreeable old 
man, who having fpent a confidcrable part of his 
-earlier life in France, is peculiarly well qualified to 
teach the French language. 

The excellence and utility of this infiitution, no 
lefs than the high merit of the teachers, are abun- 
S 2 dantly 
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dandy proved by the beneficial effects which it. 
has produced. The citizens of Perth themfelves 
confefs, that, before the eftabliffnnent of the Aca¬ 
demy, merchants books were, for the moft part, 
very awkwardly and ccnfufediy kept among them. 
Of Italian Book-keeping, the terms and forms of 
which will long remain a monument of the mer¬ 
cantile induftry, ingenuity, and prefperity of the 
Venetians and Genoefe, and of the efcablilhmcnt 
of the Lombard bankers in EnglandOf this ffdl- 
fui and commodious mode of recording the tranfac- 
tions of trade, they knew ahnoft nothing, till they 
were inftrucled in it by the mailers of their Acade- 
tny. They are now eminently expert in Book-keep¬ 
ing. It is well-known to every man in commercial 
bufinefs, that more merchants have failed through 
want of that confirmt knowledge of the ftaie of their 
gains and Ioffes which accurate book-keeping gives, 
than through the influence of any other unfortunate 
circumftance. To the inftitulion of their mercantile 
academy, therefore, the inhabitants of Perth may 
reafonably attribute fome part, at leafe, of the pre- 
fent profperity of their trade and manufactures.' 

The country around have equally approved of 
the inftitution, and have been confiderably gainers 
by it. Numbers of young men are font in, to re¬ 
ceive their education at the Academy. It is peculi- 
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arty advantageous to the inhabitants of thofe parts 
of the Highlands which lie more contiguous to, 
Perth, than to any other town accommodated with 
a fimilar eftabliftiment. I believe, that the numbers 
of the ftudents at tills Academy continue to increafe 
annually; as the profperity of the town and the ad¬ 
joining country advances, as the fpirit of trade be¬ 
comes more and more prevalent, as the advantages 
of this courfe of mercantile education are move ge¬ 
nerally and fully underftood, and as the well-found¬ 
ed reputation of the matters continues tp attract 
jnore general notice. 

Perth is likewife diftinguiflied by pofiefling an' 
Antiquarian Society. This was inftituted in the year. 
1784. The Plan was, I believe, framed and fug- 
gefted by the Reverend Mr Scott, fenior clergyman 
of the city. At a meeting of gentlemen, difpofed 
to thefe purfuits, on the 16th of December, in the 
year above named, he communicated his plan for 
the inftitutipn and regulation of fuch a fociety. He 
accompanied this communication with an excellent 
difeourfe on the ftate of the Scottifli hiftory; on the 
original monuments remaining, by an examination 
and comparifon of which it may yet be corrected 
and elucidated; and on the probability, that fkilful 
and diligent inveftigation may yet recover many 
facts in our early hiftory which are, at prefent, fup- 
pofed 
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pofed to be irrecoverably loft in oblivion. Thofe 
gentlemen accordingly formed themfelves into a fo- 
ciety for the inveftigation of the Antiquities of their 
country. Their numbers have fince been occafion. 
ally augmented by the acceflion of ordinary, honor¬ 
ary, and corrcfpondent members. They hold their 
ordinary meetings on the laft Tuefday of every 
month. They have one annual meeting at which a 
particularly punctual attendance of all the members 
is expected. They have fince, on the a 5th of Janu¬ 
ary 1787 extended their plan to the cultivation of 
philofophy, polite literature, and the fine arts in 
general. And, it inuft be confeffed, that they have 
profecuted the objects of their affociation with a de¬ 
gree of diligence and fuccefs which is highly honour¬ 
able to them, and proves them to have been in ear¬ 
ned: when they formally commenced Antiquarians. 
It is hoped, that they may be perfuaded to favour 
the public with occafional volumes of their Memoirs 
and Tranfa&ions. Perth will then rank with Man- 
cheftcr in literature, as in manufactures. 

But, it is the misfortune of all human things 
never to merit unmixed praife. I law fome reafon 
to fufpect, that this focicty owes its inftitution and 
its ftrft fuccefs rather to the perfonal efforts of a very 
few individuals, than to the general prevalence of a 
fpirit of refearch, in thefe parts. Except the prin- 
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cipal, annual meeting, which they call anniverfary , 
none of the refc is carefully attended. Many re¬ 
mains of antiquity are Hill fcattered through the cir¬ 
cumjacent country, which might be collected and 
arranged oy a fociety in this fituation, with better 
advantage than in any other part of Scotland. But, 
diis fociety mult ever depend chiefly for its fupport, 
on the merchants and manufacturers of the city: 
and the plan of mercantile education here received, 

.—with all the advantages which I have allowed it, 
—is not yet fuflicicntly enlarged, to afford the young 
gentlemen intended for trade, all the literature which 
they might receive, without being rendered unfit 
for buiinefs; nor is it probable that the merchants 
and manufacturers of Perth will ever be diffinguilh- 
ed by any ftrong, general predilection for literary a- 
mufements, till the plan of education at the Academy 
lhall be enlarged by the addition of a fourth preceptor, 
who may give fome fiiort, plain lectures on the gene¬ 
ral elements of talk, hiitory, of moral, political, and 
commercial fcicnce. That time will probably come; 
unlefs perhaps the malignant operation of fome cau- 
fes which I lhall imnlediately mention, may blaft 
the growing profperity of Perth and its neighbour¬ 
hood. Manchelter, although Amply a feat of ma¬ 
nufacturing induftry, and of the trade produced by 
it, poffefles a college, with numerous teachers. The 
manufacturers of Manchelter poffefs, in general, a 
greater 
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greater fliare of tafte, of literature, ,and particularly 
•of philofophical fcience, than the clergy, the phyfi- 
dans, and the lawyers of mod other places. Their 
knowledge is not found to unfit them for due at¬ 
tention to their bufinefs. How, indeed, Ihould it? 
The round of fafiuonable dilfipation demands both 
night and day: but, philofophy and literature are 
modeftly content to fill up only tliofe occafional 
hours or half-hours which without them might be 
pafied in joylefs, liftlefs inactivity. I cannot fee why 
traders, who are, if not the firft, at leaft the fecond 
dais in the community, Ihould not receive every 
real advantage of education which can befit a Britilh 
gentleman. 

Under the head of the literature of Perth, I am 
induced to mention, that feveral very decent edi¬ 
tions of good books have, within thefe few laft 
years, been printed and publilhed here. Wherever 
there is a general tafte for reading, books will natu¬ 
rally be produced for fale: and wherever books arc 
printed, or imported and fold, in any confiderable 
numbers; there, by confequence, will reading foon 
become a favourite amufement. 

Perth has been much diftinguilhed within thefe 
few years, by the political activity of many of its 
inhabitants. In thriving cities, this naturally hap¬ 
pens. 
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pens. The property of merchants and manufac¬ 
turers' being more fully at their command, at all 
times, than that of the proprietors of the land; 
while, through other circumitances, it confers lefs 
of perfonal confequence, in proportion to its value; 
the neceffary effect of this, is, that thofe dalles of 
the community fhould be moved with a feeling of 
perfonal importance, and with an impatient fenfe of 
their accidental inferiority. In royal burghs, in 
which the municipal authority is veiled in a fmall 
number of the citizens; and thofe are defied into 
office in a mode which docs not afford equally fair 
advantages in the competition for power, to all the 
citizens, in due proportion to their refpeftive for¬ 
tunes and perfonal refpeclability;—this impatience • 
of their political magnificence affects with peculiar 
keennefs, that part of the inhabitants of every royal 
burgh, who fee thcmfclves excluded from fituations 
of dignity and power, to which they fee fome of 
their neighbours, not better than themfelves, exalt¬ 
ed. By the Jets of the burghs in Scotland, the elec¬ 
tions are fo regulated, as to render the magiftracy 
almoft always unanimous; and to place the oppofition, 
(for an oppofition there mull always be) not in the 
council, but among the extra-official burgeffes. In 
fmall burghs, where the number of confiderable 
men in the burgh is not more than fufficient to fill 
up the magiftracy; there is either no oppofition, or 
Vol. I. T the 
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the oppofition is within the council. In larger' 
burghs, the able and opulent men are too many to 
leave this poflible. And lienee, in my eftimation, 
the origin of all the late complaints concerning the 
unequal oeconomy of the municipal authority in the 
royal burghs of Scotland. 

The opulence and'the population of Perth having 
increafcd, within thefe laft thirty or forty years 
until the rapidity above-mentioned: it now has 
many moremeh of ability, refpeftable, at the fame 
time, for fortune and perfonal character, than can 
be at once received into the council, or can even 
enjoy a probable chance of attaining the dignity and 
authority of magifiracy, in the courfe of their re¬ 
spective lives. Hence has a numerous and vigorous 
oppofition been formed, without the council. The 
xnagiftracy have been vigilantly watched'-: their ad- 
miniftration has been occasionally cenfurcd, vvhere- 
ever there was the leaf!: ground for centime: and 
when it was found to be conducted witli fuch inte¬ 
grity and prudence that candour could feldoni blame 
it; the conititution of the burgh and of royal burghs 
in general was attacked. The citizens of Perth were 
among the firft who earneflly bufied themfclves a- 
bout the Reform of the Royal Burghs. When the 
oppofition in parliament laid hold of this, as a fit 
Subject on which they might exert their eloquence 
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io embarrafs the national adminiflration; the fociety 
for a burgh-reform in Perth were not backward to 
accept their patronage. 

As the fpirit of revolution and equalization arofc 
,on the continent, overturned repeatedly the efta- 
.bliflied government of France, and extended its in¬ 
fluence through Flanders, and even into Britain; 
the Reformers of Perth began to enlarge their fphere 
of political vifion. They now thought that they 
£uv, with others of their countrymen, defects and 
blemifhcs in the conftitution of the whole Britifh go¬ 
vernment, which needed reform, no lefs than thofe 
which had offended them in the y /i* of their own, 
and the other royal burghs in Scotland. A Society 
sf Friends cf the People was formed here, in the 
courfe of Iaft fummer. They have adopted prin¬ 
ciples which favour ftrongly of rcpublicanifm. And 
it muff be confeffed, that they have fhewn little lefs 
ardour to obtain political reform, than that with 
which their anceftors, fome centuries fmec, profit - 
cuted religious reformation. 

To the circumflanccs already mentioned, as ha¬ 
ving contributed to excite this political ferment in 
Perth, I will here add two or three others which 
feem to have co-operated to the fame end. Of all 
thofe who earn their fubfiftence by their daily la- 
T 2 hour, 
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bour, the workmen in manufactories are the mod 
independent. Receiving their wages weekly, they 
thus feel themfelves, on every Saturday night, rich 
and free from the controul of their mailers. This 
naturally infpires them with a fpirit of freedom, and 
confcious dignity, extraordinary for perfohs in their 
narrow circumitances. They are thus inclined to 
turbulence and licence. The regular, fedcntary la¬ 
bour of weavers in companies together, gives them 
opportunities of convcrfarion, which the artilims of 
feveral other mechanic arts enjoy not. With op¬ 
portunities of frequent focial convcrfe, a turn for 
enquiry naturally connects itfelf. The news of the 
day are the readied for an inquifitive temper. The 
news which refpecl die Hate of the nation are to 
moft minds more interefting than thofe which relate 
to events in private life. The eye is thus earneftly 
fixed on the courle of public affairs: and in this man¬ 
ner, an inquifitive fpirit, arifing from the peculiar 
circumftances of ibcia: and fedcntary labour, com¬ 
bines with the fpirit of turbulent independence pro¬ 
duced by weekly freedom and opulence, to render 
even the labouring artifans of Perth ardent and ac¬ 
tive politicians.—The religious zeal and pride, like- 
wife, which arife from the mutual emulation of dif¬ 
ferent religions, are apt to extend their operation 
beyond their proper fphere, and to blend themfelves 
with political, no lefs than with religious prejudices. 

And 
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And thcfc have undoubtedly had their fhare in pro¬ 
moting that defire of reforming the hate which 
feems to be, at prefent, felt with fuch violence by- 
great numbers of the citizens of Perth. This place, 
it ihould feem, has alfo retained a mixture of the 
old leaven which rendered it, in’ the days of the Re¬ 
formation, the favourite i'cene of the tranfactions of 
the Congregation, and which has fince excited oc- 
cafional ferments among its citizens, and in the 
neighbourhood. 

By the joint influence of all thefe caufes, have 
the manners of the inhabitants of Perth been for¬ 
med. Depending upon the fuccefs of their trade 
and manufactures, they are aElive and indujlr'mis. 
They encourage few of thofe amufements which are 
formed to kill and while away the time of the idle: 
although their two Innifcs afford charming walks; 
and although the winding walk which leads up the 
hill of Kinnoul, be one of the mod inviting that 
can be imagined, and the profpect from the iummit 
beyond defeription, rich and grand; yet are thefe 
comparatively little frequented by the good people of 
Perth. A fet of players came laft Spring, to try their 
fortune in this city, and lingered in it for feveral 
months, till they were almoft ftarved, through the 
fcanty encouragement given them, which became 
every day, lefs and lefs. Here are dancing and card- 
affemblies 
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affemblies held in winter, after regular intervals; 
and to the praife of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
city, it mull be confeffed, that every thing about theft 
meetings for gay amufement is conducted with a de¬ 
gree of religious gravity and decorum. In their mode 
,of living, however, it muft be allowed, that the citi¬ 
zens of Perth are fparing of nothing but their time. 
Their houfes are commodious : their furniture neat 
and elegant: their drefs fufficlently expenftve: their 
meat and wines of the belt quality: their dinners 
are at an early hour, and are'not commonly pro¬ 
longed through the afternoon; but at fupper, when 
the bufinefs of the day is ended, they arc more dif- 
.pofed to indulge for fome length of time, in focial 
converfe. I know not whether I ought to hazard 
the obfervation ; but I have been led to think, that 
their commendable parfimony of time, while they at 
the fame time refufe themfelves no reafonable ex¬ 
pence in their ftyle of living, has a tendency to make 
not only the worthy citizens of Perth, but almoft 
all mercantile and manufacturing people,—more ad¬ 
dicted to the pleafurcs of the table, than if they 
were fonder of thofe more frivolous amufements 
which confume time and dilfipate the mind without 
being abfolutely animal.—No doubt, the good peo¬ 
ple of this place muft have their vicious indulgences, 
as well as others. But, vice does not here wear 
that air of effrontery, which it has affumed in many 
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other cities. The regular habits of trade, and the 
ftriccncfs of religion concur to render young and 
old, in general, careful to maintain remarkable decen¬ 
cy of character. A young man who flrould diftin- 
guifli himfelf by extraordinary foppery of drefs, by 
exceflive drinking, or by licentious amours, would 
foon find himfelf excluded from all refpectable focie- 
ty, and avoided in the tranfactions of bufinefs, as 
a man unfit for the confidence of trade. And yet,- 
here have occafionally arifen fomc eminent bloods , 
•Some remarkable frolics at Dundee and Edinburgh 
which were efteemed to rife above the fpirit of the 
gay young men even of thofe cities,—were actually 
performed by bucks from Perth; who taking poft- 
chaifes by night, drove furioufly to the refpective 
feenes of the exploits, executed their intentions with 
intrepidity and dexterity, and then returned in the 
fame hafte to Perth; which, reaching before the 
morning, they efcaped all detection, and thus left 
the good people of Edinburgh and Dundee to won¬ 
der who had performed fuch hardy enterprizes, and 
the bloods of thofe cities to admire, that they them- 
felves were thus outdone upon their own grounds,. 
Sut, fuch inftances are rare. 

These are moil of the obfervations which I had 
occafion to make on this place, and on the employ¬ 
ments and manners of its inhabitants. I fliall only- 
add. 
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add, that, although Perth being fituated at the mouth 
of the Highlands, (applies great numbers of recruiti 
for the army; yet, through various circmnitances, 
the citizens of Perth have been led to conceive an 
averfion to the foldiery their which renders, refidence 
particularly dilagreeable to the officers. 


Perth to Dunkeld. 

.A t Perth I lingered.week after week, pleafed with 
the place and its inhabitants, and hoping that tire 
almoft unintermitted rains whieli had prevailed 
through Summer, and through the former part of 
Harveit, might terminate, at .length in a fei ies of 
fair weather, more favourable for travelling. When 
only a ffiort while remained for me to profecute 
my little jaunt, before the return of winter, 1 re- 
folved no longer to await a favourable viciffitude of 
the weather, but proceed through the weft High- 
lands, to whatever ftorms I might be expofed. 

Towards the beginning of October, therefore, 
I left Perth, on horfeback, and unaccompained 
by any friend whofe focial converfe might have 
withdrawn my attention from the feenes I went to 
view. Dunkeld was the firfl: object in my route. 
The road lay along the weftern bank of the Tay; 

leading 
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leading through a country for fome miles in a high 
ftate of cultivation. I had, under my eyes, as I 
proceeded, thofe feats of manufacturing induftry 
which 1 have already mentioned as being numerous 
in- the vicinity of Perth. It occurred to me, as I 
advanced, that the environs of Perth had not yet: 
affumed that o/namcnted afpect which diftinguifhes 
the country immediately furrounding the greater 
cities of Edinburgh, and Glafgow. The hate of 
towns and villages always extends its influence over 
the neighbourhood, within a certain fphere. The 
inhabitants of a village have their kitchen gardens 
and parks or crofts, with fmall fpots of meadow, 
to afford winter-fodder to their cattle. Where the 
town or village is of fome confiderable fize, the 
fphere through which it fpreads cultivation, be¬ 
comes more extenflve: the adjacent farms, as well 
as the fmall poffefiions of the town’s folk or villagers, 
are more carefully cultivated than they otherwife 
would be; and in a way to furnifh articles of living 
to the town or villages.—Again, when fuch a place 
becomes the feat of trade or manufactures, and its 
wealth and population are rapidly augmented; efta- 
blilhments for induftry, conncdtcd with thofe in 
the town, are naturally, formed through the neigh¬ 
bouring country; and it becomes a bufy feene of 
the mingled labours of manufacture and agriculture. 
About this period in the progrefs of a city, or per- 
. Voi.. I. U haps 
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haps after it has advanced fomcwhat farther, its- 
moie c\ ui rt ’ nts begin to difpby their 
wealth, and gratify the tafle for rural enjoyment 
\ J i in town naturally gives them, 

1 on g -> i t i ;h the environs. Hence are 
'h i 1 o’ “N f ti m ti nuf.ichircs, and villas of the 
richer citizens mingled over the feene in the prettied: 
ccnfufion imaginable. Thus far nearly, but not 
farther have the environs of Perth been cultivated 
and adorned. The hordes of fomc country-gentle¬ 
men ftand in its near neighbourhood. Some of the 
citizens have begun to gratify tiicmfelvcs with their 
•villas. But, the blcachfiekls and cotton-works, 
with the little hamlets inhabited by the labourers at 
thele, give its chief decorations to this tract of 
ground. 

As I advanced, thefeenery became more and- 
more bleak around me. I v/as proceeding beyond 
the fphere of cultivation. Towards the river, in¬ 
deed, where the land was naturally fertile enough 
to tempt even floth to labour, the crops were rich; 
and late as it was in the year, they were not yet all 
cut down. On the other hand, the fields were 
moffv, and brown with heath, except here and’ 
there, where the improvements of the plough had 
been tried, that the corn ficiil flood with a green 
yet withered afpect j or having been cut down, was. 

buiit 
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built up in pigmy fliocks. On the left was Birnam, 
which'could not now afford to fend a very power- 
full detachment of its trees to.Dunfmnane. At a 
great diltancc may be perceived a high ridge of 
hills on which lome remains of the famous fortrefs 5 
which was Macbeth’s caftlc are laid yet to exift. 

In a lonely part of the road, .at fome distance 
from any habitations, I was furprifed to meet a ve¬ 
nerable, old man, who, by his looks, might be a- 
bout the age of eighty. He wore a grey cloak, a 
large, brown wig, and a blue bonnet on his head. 
He had a ftaff in his hand. There was in his,coun¬ 
tenance a mingled expreffion of mildnefs and digni¬ 
ty. His whole afpect: recalled to my remembrance, 
thofe old Scotchmen of whom Taylor, the water- 
poet, in the account of his Journey into Scotland, 
•fpcaks, as men, -who, notwilhftandin'g the plainnefs 
of their drefs, pollened great wealth, and would re¬ 
ceive fcores of men with the nioft liberal, plenteous 
hofpitality. While my imagination was thus employ¬ 
ed, and at every new ilroke of her pencil, was raifing 
my veneration for the old man, I came up to him, 
for he was approaching to meet me on the road, - 
and was ailonifhed to hear him, with his bonnet in 
his hand, alk my charity. My refpect for his ap¬ 
pearance was not diininifhcd by this confefiion of his 
poverty: but I was ftruck with fomethmg like rifing 
U 2 horrour 
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horrour at the inconuftcncy between his appearance 
and his condition. I anlwered his requclt with ten- 
dernels and relpect, and readily gave the very fcar.ty 
pittance which my circumRances could afford. 

At the diftance of fome miles is an hofpital rounded 
by an anceftor of Sir John Stewart of Grandtullv, for 
the maintenance of a certain number cf the poor of 
this neighbourhood. It feems not to he inhabit¬ 
ed : and I learned, upon enquiry, that the pcnlion- 
ers of this lioufe did not always chufe to relic!e in 
It, but lived with their friends, and there enjoyed 
more comfortably the benefit of the fmall pci;lions 
which had been afiigned them by the fame benevo¬ 
lent benefactor who provided this houl’e for their 
habitation. 


Near Dunkeld, the hills tower over the tra¬ 
veller, with an awfully precipitous afncct. The 
road leads through a pais where an handful of men 
might arreft the progrefs of a great army. Wood 
Is fcattered over the bafes of fome of the lulls. The 
fummits are black and craggy. On the right hand 
runs the Tay, with a full majeffic bream which is 
Sometimes viiible to the eye; while at times imagina¬ 
tion is left to mark out its courfe. Clofc on the on- 
polite fide appears the houfe of Murthly, feemingly 
hid 
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hid in a fequcftered nook, in an angle formed by the 
junction of two hills near the river. It was evening 
when I palled here. The feenery was new to me; 
for I had never before vifited any place of which I 
could remember the outline and afped to have borne 
a near refemblance. Its features being only half 
ken, and with the gloom of evening hanging over 
them, imprefled my imagination more forcibly than 
they might otherwife perhaps have done. I began 
to relied that I was entering the land of Offian’s 
heroes; the land which preiented thofe few Ample, 
grand, and gloomy objects which gave a melancho¬ 
ly call to the imagination of the poet, and fuppiied 
that fublime, but undiverfified imagery which forms 
one of the molt peculiar characteriftics of the an¬ 
cient Gaelic poefy. 

"While my imagination was thus connecting the 
feenery around me with forne of the molt favourite 
fubjeds of my reading, I approached the ferry be¬ 
low Dunkeld. The Tay runs here with a deep and 
rapid current, after bending from a fouth-weflern to 
a north-eallcrn direction by a fine fwcep which it 
makes immediately above. Near the fouthern Ra¬ 
tion of the ferry-boat grow two vaft elms; the 
girths and age of which I enquired, but either ob¬ 
tained no diftind information upon this head,—or, 
if 
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if I did, it has efcaped me.—A very ancient tree 
remaining withered, is a truly noble objeH. It 
carries the imagination backward from generation 
to generation of the human race, to t 
planted it, or the eyes which lav/ its fir ft verdure. 
It fuggefts ideas of ftrength, not lavage, but gentle 
and beneficent, and of grandeur not terrible but 
amiably fubiime. It is the pride of the vegetable 
world, as the lion and the elephant among quadru¬ 
peds, the eagle and the condor among birds, the 
the hero and the rage among men. With iiich an 
object does the human imagination cafily ailuciate all 
thofe events, thofc feelings, and thofc ideas which 
the memory is bed plealed to recollect. Some of 
the rnoft amiable of men have exprdled a fondneis 
of attachment to trees which they had been accuf- 
tomed to view, or under wltofe fliade they had been 
wont to loiter, finely exprdlive of the gentle fenli- 
biiity of their hearts. Many trees will iivc and 
grow to a wonderful age and fize. In the Marquis 
of Lothian’s park, at Newbottlc, are an afli or two, 
among a number of other fine trees, which have 
grown to the height of an hundred and twenty feet, 
and a beech meai’uring, in girth, more than twenty 
feet. The bark of this beech-tree is imeribed with 
the initials of the names of many who have vifired 
it, with the addition of the year on which the in¬ 
scription was carved out. I have observed fomc of 
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ihcfe infcriptions dated as far back as the year 1732, 
which were very little deepened, or clofed up by 
the fubfcqucnt increafe of the girth of the tree, al¬ 
though it is ftill frelh, and mult have continued to 
increafe lince that period: From this fact, it is na¬ 
tural to infer, that a tree which grows fo {lowly, yet 
is at p relent fo vaft, mult undoubtedly have grown 
through a long fcries of years. Among the won¬ 
ders of Mount ilitna are fome chefnut-trccs of alto- 
irifhing f:ze. Hut the mofc remarkable of them all 
is called tine C!h-f;:;;i-ircc cf t.':c hundred horjls. Un¬ 
der its iliaclc an hundred men on liorfeback are eafi- 
ly Ihcltcrcd from a Storm: its trunk now hollow, 
through the decay of age, affords a capacious tem¬ 
porary abode for a confiderablc number of men to¬ 
gether. 

Thk rapidity of the ftream at this ferry, renders it 
impofn'olc for the boatman to carry paffengers di¬ 
rectly over. In spite of every effort, the ftrength 
of the current, where its force is greateft, hurries 
the boat a fmall way down, between each fucceffivc 
broke of the oars; and by the time when the moft 
impetuous part of the bream is palled, it has become 
ncccfiary to row upwards. It has been propofed to 
throw a bridge over the Tay at Dunkcld: And I 
fliould think that the advantages which muft una¬ 
voidably vefult from the meafurc, would very foon 
repay 
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repay the necefiary expence. The intercourfe be¬ 
tween the North Highlands and the Low Country 
is neceflarily great. Even travellers on foot are con- 
iiderably retarded and expofed by the circumftances 
of the ferry. Pafiengcrs with horfcs are frill more 
fo. But, for cattle and carriages of all kinds the 
labour and inconvenient delay muft be exceedingly 
troublefome. None would refufe to pay for the 
paffage by a bridge, what is now levied as the dues 
for the ferry: for every pafienger would, after all,' 
be a confiderable gainer by the exchange. The inter- 
courfe thus facilitated, in this line of communication 
would foon become much more frequent; and the 
mutual improvement of the Highlands, and of that 
part of the low country immediately adjacent, would 
- naturally follow. We have lately feen many noble, 
public works executed by fubfeription, where the 
fum fubferibed was a free gift,—not a loan, or the 
purchafe-money of an annuity. But, fliould a bridge 
be built over the Tay, at Dunkeld, by fubfeription; 
the tolls (which ought for a while to be the" fame 
as the" dues of the ferries) would, even at frit I 
fliould fuppofe, prove adequate to the payment of 
a reafonable interefc of the whole money contributed 
towards the erection of the bridge: And, as the inter¬ 
courfe, in this way, fliould become more frequent; 
the amount of the tolls would, within a few years, 
become fo much more confiderable, as to difeharge 
the 
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the whole of the principal debt, and leave the pa& 
fage of the bridge free, except for fome fmall trifle, 
to be expended upon fuch occafional repairs as it 
might require. Independently Of tliefe profpects; 
every landholder through the circumjacent country; 
and every farmer, merchant, or manufacturer whole 
bufinefs interefts them in the intercourfe between 
the Low Country and the Highlands—may reflect, 
that the erection of fuch a bridge wOuld contribute 
to raife the value of the contiguous lands, and to 
enliven indullry and trade in fuch a manner as might 
more than compenfate for any direct lofs or difad- 
vantage which they might fuftain (if lofs or difad- 
vantage there were) in becoming fubferibers to de¬ 
fray the expcr.ce. 

Let me add, that, if it cannot be otherwife ac- 
tomplilhed, this object feems to be not unworthy of 
the attention of Government. The firlt care of every 
Government ought ever to be,—hot to fuffer the ftate 
of the Society, over which it prefldes, to become 
worl'e: the next, to improve it as fall as poflible. 
Where this improvement can be effected by fecretly 
feconding the natural operation of circumftances, it is 
well; the direct, oftcnflble intervention of Govern¬ 
ment will there be unneceffary and improper. But 
when circumftanees are not powerful enough to ope- 
ratebythemfelves; then, let Government put forth its 

Yon. I. X hand. 
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hand,—if the improvement in view promiie to be* 
confiderably beneficial to the whole focicty, or even 
to any part of it. In this fpirit, and upon thefe 
principles has the Eritifli- Government acled in the 
eftablifluner.t of colonics, at a great expcncc to the 
nation; in the granting of bounties, drawbacks, and 
praemia upon various branches of trade and manu¬ 
facture ; in the inftitution of a board of Truftces in 
Scotland, to watch over the improvement of the 
country, and to apply appropriated funds to this 
end. In the fame fpirit have fums of the public 
money been granted, at various times, to promote 
the accomplifhment of works partly of a private, 
partly of a public nature, both in Scotland and in 
England. Where fuch attentions of the legidatuve 
and the executive Government have produced their 
full effect; the fpirit of improvement and of induf- 
try has been there fufiiciently roufed, to remove the 
ncceflity of the farther direct interference of the 
guardians of the national welfare. Thus relieved 
from the ncceflity of applying in all places of the 
empire that loitering care which has already reared 
Rome branches of trade and induftry to a great de¬ 
gree of vigour; Government fmd leifure, not to re¬ 
lax their cares, but to turn them elfewhere. The 
Highlands of Scotland are now perhaps the largcft 
tract of unimproved country, fufceptible, in vari- 
rious refpects of high improvement,—that the ex. 
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tent of the ifland of Great Britain affords. They 
have not within themfelves, fufllcicnt energy or c- 
pulcnee to carry on their own improvement. Go- 
vernment have wifely and earneffiy feconded the ef¬ 
forts of individuals, and of private companies to¬ 
wards this end. By no other means however, wili the 
improvement of the Highlands be more rapid'} pro¬ 
moted than by favouring their increafmg intern, urfe 
with the Low Country. The bridge of which I 
have been talking, would, in my effinvation ai. leaft, 
contribute effentially to this: and it may furely be 
hoped, then, that, if the efforts and intereils of pri¬ 
vate perfons fliall not accomplifa a purpole which 
requires no enormous expence, and promises conli- 
dsrablc benefit to the country ; an upright and en¬ 
lightened Government will, in due time, iendits aid. 

Ir I have dwelt too long upon the fubjecis of trees 
and of bridges, I muff beg leave to plead In apolo¬ 
gy, that, the difficulty of the paffage by this ferry, 
in the ulk ■ evening, with hones m the boat,— 
was fucli as to difpoie the mind to hang as long 
as pofiible upon the hill agreeable objects that 
had been prefented to it, and to meditate with pe¬ 
culiar ierioufiiefs on the means of removing the in. 
convenience which I here experienced. 

X a 
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Bunxeld, 

The village of Dur.keld ftands clofe upon the 
north-caft fide of the river, at a very fmall diltance 
above the Ferry. It is of narrow extent, and by 
the afpect of the houfes and the contiguous ground, 
feems to be rather diminifhing, than increaling. Its 
fituation is of that character, which is, with pro¬ 
priety, called romantic. But, fincc all the world have 
become judges and admirers of beautiful fcer.cry, 
this term romantic lias become aim oft the only one 
which is ufed to exprefs admiration of the beauties 
of the face of rural nature. A wood is romantic} 
a bare plain, equally fo; an old ruin hid among 
trees fpreading out their roots and branches in fan- 
taftic figures, is ex q ui fitely roman tic; a modern houfe 
feated in an open lawn, when Seen in certain points 
of view, is honoured with the ilr.ne epithet: a hill 
is romantic ; and fo alfo is a wide and bleak heath: 
Lakes, rivers, rivulets, pools, waterfalls, are all, 
without exception, romantic. Nay there is hardly 
any mode of beauty or fubiimity in iandfeape that 
is not occafionally dignified or difgraccd with the 
appellation of romantic, by fome ignorant pretender 
to tafte. It is not difficult to trace the means by 
which this word has been advanced into fafhion. 
The time was, when romances, filled with a peculi¬ 
arly refined, iofty, and notwithftanding thefe qua- 

lilies 
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lities, in fome inftances Ample fyftem of morals, 
manners, fcenery, and incidents, held that place in 
the eftimation of the gay and the idle,—which is now 
occupied by novels. The fcenery particularly, which 
was defcribed in thofe works of fiction, was of a chaT 
racier of wild fublimity, or fanciful beauty, fuch as 
bore little or no refemblance to either the beauty or the 
fublimity marking the fcenery of cultivated regions. 
Still, however it was of a nature to move the feelings, 
and to excite and keep up the play of imagination. 
The fond readers of romances learned to admire it 
with an extravagance of delight. Even before that 
fpecies of gardening which alone of all the ftyles of 
this art which have ever been prevalent, is the im¬ 
proving, not the marring of the charms of the face 
of nature;—even before this truly elegant art, which 
is peculiarly our own, was cultivated in any perfec¬ 
tion among us; that fcenery which the writers of 
romance delighted to frame, was generally admired. 
Befide that particular fpecies of fcenery, any feenes 
which had a tendency to withdraw the mind from 
the affociations of real life, and to carry the imagi¬ 
nation to rove through Fairy-land, and to call up 
her own wild creations, were, with little improprie¬ 
ty, ranked in the fame clafs of romantic fcenery. 
In the progrefs of Englijb Gardening, the defigners 
in ‘this art (the great principles of which are, to 
chufe feenes that are. naturally the moft fufceptible 
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of Ample decoration; to fuperinduce upon tliefe, 
none but ornaments fuited to their character; and 
when feenes little luiccptible of decoration, and of 
no marked character, muit, however, be ornament- 
ed, to give them fuch ornaments, as they may be 
molt caiily clothed in,—aspromife to be molt perma¬ 
nent,—and as will, at the fame time, bell accord 
with the feenery of the environs) feeking to com¬ 
bine, in their works, every ipccies and every modi- 
lication of natural or imaginary beauty in landfcape, 
—have frequently tried to ornament or to create the 
romantic. But fcldom have the efforts even of the 
molt eminent of tliefe artifts, although in places the 
molt advantageous, been, in any rcafonable mca- 
fure, fucccfsful in creating this fpccics of beauty, or 
ornamenting and improving it, without injury to 
its native character, where it before cxilted. The 
familiarly beautiful, the artift may adorn and im¬ 
prove. But, whenever he attempts the fublimc, 
his endeavours will commonly produce a pygmy, 
the burlefquc of that which he intended to exhibit. 
And, when he tries;to bring together a wild and 
fanciful affemblage of the mingled features of the 
fublime and the beautiful; his production hardly 
ever turns out to be any thing better than quaint 
conceit. Hence appears the abfurdity of applying 
the term romantic to almofl: every line feature whe¬ 
ther of natural, or of ornamented landfcape. And, 
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If I were impowered to fpeak with cenforial authori¬ 
ty; I fliould certainly forbid all ladies and gentlemen 
who do not underhand the meaning of this word, 
to expofe their ignorance and affectation to ridicule 
by the frequent ufe of it. 

But, the fituation and fcencry of Dunkeld muft 
be confeflcd to be truly romantic. The buildings 
in their ftructurc, and arrangement wear an antique 
afpect. The ruins of an ancient cathedral occupy a 
large fpacc towards the north-eait end of the flreet. 
The Tav runs lb immediately under the line of the vil¬ 
lage upon one fide, that it could not poflibly be there 
enlarged by the addition of another line of houfes. 
Beyond the winding of the river appear hills with 
wood fcattered upon their declivities, and fcantily 
ikirted with a border of plain, fertile, ground. Hills 
rife around, in the utmoft irregularity of difpofi- 
tion, and having their fides or fummits here and 
there fringed with young wood. All the level 
ground, befidc that on which the village ftands, and 
that part which is occupied by the Cathedral, is but 
a very narrow tract. In one divifion of it ftands 
the Duke of Atholl’s houfe, with a very narrow 
lawn around it. The other is a park filled chiefly 
with aged and tall pines, and with other trees of a 
correfpondent character. All in thefe feenes that 
tears any obvious impreflion of human art is of a 
grand., 
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grand, venerable, and antique call: All thofe ferb 
turcs which have been left nearly as nature formed 
them, are of nature’s boldcft, ruddt, mod fantaf- 
tic workmaiifhip. Even where art has, more lately 
tried to fofre-n the harfhnefles of the natural fea¬ 
tures ; their flubborn, awiul grandeur has been fo 
invincible, that the labours of art have not here 
ended, as they often unintentionally do, in reducing 
Greatnefs to Litlleneft, 

Arriving late in the evening, atDunkeld, I did 
not go out, till the next forenoon, to view the fur- 
rounding fcencry. A heavy rain had fallen through 
the whole morning, and was even then continuing 
to fall. It was fo late in the feafon, too, that the 
woods had begun to aflame a more melancholy ah 
peel: their fhades were now lighter and thinner: 
the withering leaves exhibited a much greater diver- 
fity of colour, than in the green luxuriance of fpring 
and early furnmer. It was fabbath; and I had been 
hearing, before 1 went out, an eloquent and affec¬ 
ting fermon “ on our profpccts ol a future Rate of 
retribution.” The combination of all thde circnm- 
fences wrought my mind info a calm, folcirn, and 
penfivc frame, flitable to the character of the fcencry 
through which I went out to flvay. Entering the 
park which I have mentioned as filled with a line 
affemblage of lofty, venerable trees, I was conduc¬ 
ted 
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ted upon the northern bank of the river to a ferry, 
which is within the compafs of the Duke of Aihc’I’s 
ornamented grounds, here, and at fome diilance a 
bove the ferry by which I had palled, on the pre¬ 
ceding evening, in entering Dur.keld. We v ere 
ferried over, and pailed, by walks artificially form¬ 
ed, fome times leading on in a line near the river, 
and fometimes diverging from it, through wood, 
corn-fields, and ihrubbery, difpofed over ground of 
extreme irregularity of furface. Thus was I con¬ 
ducted to the banks of the Bran, whole torrent 
pours down with furious impetuofity, which is Pali 
irritated and incrcufed by the oppofition-of the huge 
Irenes, which rile here and there in its channel, and 
impede its courfe. This river, the gloomy afpecT 
which the feafon and the inclemency of the weather 
communicated even to the mod cultivated parts of 
the iandfeape, and the appearance of frowning crags 
above, wherever the eye was raked.—frowning even 
where they were thinly Ihaded with tailing wood,— 
joined all together in producing the full cocci: that 
could be wrought upon the imagination and the 
feelings by feonery the moil gloomily romanik. 
When I unde:-'rood therefore that wc had snoroack- 
cd near to a noble cataract, over v/Lrc’.;, in a fima- 
tion, alarming, though fecure, hum- a bui'dirm 
known by i iie name of ‘-jjians Ha!! ; i was charmed 
with tire hope of feeing the cataract in ail its majef- 
Vol, I. Y tv. 
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ty, and with the idea of tnc propriety with which ?, 
rude building correlponding to our notions of the 
character of the ancient Celtic bard, and of the ac- 
conimodations of his time, had been creeled in Rich 


a iituation. When we came nearer, homebody whif. 


pored to me, that 1 was going to be alarmed and 
deceived by what would be immediately exhibited. 
We reached the edilice. The door was unlocked 
and thrown open; and immediately after, by the 


Editing of an intervening 
wav fuddcnly exposed to 
For tire painting is a nob 
the Artiil who drew it: 
have been a Mr Stewart, 


e re of Offian 
j far all was well. 
d docs honour to 
laid, I think, to 
y Oi l tan we were 


now admitted to an interior apartment, v 'scions, 
light, airy, and elegant, lit round with niirrouiv, 
and more like a bomkir than a hermitsm. Tim 
apartment hangs over the water-fail. On that lldc. 
the whole room is illuminated. The river was full: 
and an unufually large volume of water poured 
over the precipitous rocks in the channel. By the 
prenure, and the impetuohtv with which it fell, a 
great part of it was whitened, or broken into foam. 
A milt hung over it; and by communicating a fmall 
degree of gloom, greatly enhanced the grandeur of 
the feene. The furrounding rocks, the character of 
the trees that Ended them, the ftunning din with 
which the water was precipitated from the height 
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of the cataract,—all co-operated finely to elevate 
the imagination, and to imprefs the feelings with a 
pleafing and iblcmn awe.—It was that wild fublimi- 
ty which calls home the powers of the mind from 
lighter excurfions, and fuggefts fome of the loftieft 
fciitiments that can be afiociatcd with material ima¬ 
gery. But, while the mind was thus moved, it was 
impofiibic to turn the eye, for a moment from this 
imprefiivc feenerv, without having the fine train of 
thought with which it had been fwelled, moft dif- 
agreeably broken. The glaring gaiety of the room 
was of a character ir.conliftcnt with that of the ob¬ 
jects around it. It difpellcd the folemn awe, and 
pleafing mehncholy with which thofe imprefied the. 
mi:;dj yet not it; entirely as to introduce in their 
room, its own airy'dhecrhilncfs; and the confe- 
quent cficct veas, tltat the imagination and the feel¬ 
ings were ban-ailed and ddgufted between the two. 
To add to this, the mirrours wltich arc inlaid round 
the wails, ami hi the ceiling of this apartment, are, 
by a fantaftic contrivance, lb difpofed, as to afford 
various reflections of the whitened volume of wa¬ 
ter, as it pours clown the cataract; like frnoke, like 
fume, like boiling oil. This is a Conceit of which 
the contriver was probably very proud; and I doubt 
not but it may have been much admired by many a 
vifiiant of tajlc. But, I mutt confefs, that I could 
not help confidering it with other fentiments than 
Y 2 thofe 
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thofe of admiration. Contrail docs indeed produce 
fine effects in gardening, no Ids than in the other fine 
arts: and iurprife is on many occafions, not an un- 
pieafing emotion. But, fureiy, in thefe feenes, this 
com raft is very unfuitably difplaycd, and this fur- 
prife very unfeafonably evdted. I could never a- 
dopt Dr South’s notion, that a good epigram is the 
mod perfect-, and the ncbleft of human compofi. 
tions. Except for the expreJTion of folitary thought, 
ft) play of elegant converiation, I 
•cl epigram as producing happy cf- 
igram be not always advantageous 
language ; epigrammatic point and 
dy unfuitable in all the Pine Arts 


or in the light, a 

in compoiition in 
turn are undenial 


whicli employ bulkier and more unwieldy bgr.s than 
words. In painting, in architecture, in mufic, epi¬ 
gram is always injurious, unlefs where builefjue 
effects are intended : but in gardening it is absolute¬ 


ly deteftable. Pity, that the noble character of Eng¬ 
lish gardening, fiiould be any where difgraccd by 
epigrammatic conceit. In this light do I view the 
nirv liail overhanging this cataract, with its quaint 
decorations: Ar.d after heaving my feelings, coaric 
as thev are, affected by it, as they were, I cannot help 
entering my proteft againft it.—And, yet, I may be 
wrong. I cannot .hold mvfelf forth as a connoilicur 
in Ornamental Gardening. It may have been acci¬ 
dental caprice, or a fccrct defire to exercifc the cen- 
foriai 
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wrial fpirit of criticifm, or fheer ignorance perhaps, 
orfome other caufe not founded in correct judgment 
or genuine delicacy of tafte, which difpleafed me 
with this Hall confecrated to OJfian. It may com¬ 
mand the approbation of other viiitants, better qua¬ 
lified to judge, than I: and the well-known max¬ 
im, D'c gujlibus non di/pufarulum , ought always to be 
remembered, with at- kail more or lefs acquiefcence 
in it. 

But, in thele fcencs, nature has dene fo much, 
and has been fo happily feconded by fine Tafte and 
ingenious Art, that a good many blemifhes might 
well be pardoned for the fake of the beauties that 
appear. Nearly adjoining to the Hall is an arch 
thrown over the river at a place, and in a manner 
which give it a finely picturefque effect, and having 
about it various accompaniments, natural or artifi¬ 
cial which improve this effect. We returned from 
contemplating the water-fall by a different path 
from that by which we had come to it. But, nei¬ 
ther my notes, nor my recollection give me any 
diltinct or connected reprefentation of the varied 
afpeft of the rivers, woods, and grounds which I 
enjoyed, on my return to the inn. 

" u remains of the ancient Cathedral, give an air 
.'-insuable antiquity to the village of Dunkeld. 

The 
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The firft church is faid to have been built here, by 
Conftantine, King of the Piets, in the year 815, 
The firft ecclefiaftical dignity eftablifhed in this place, 
was that of Abbot. The Abbot of Dunkeld, and all 
the other clergy of the country, were at that time, 
moft probably, fuhject to the Abbot of Hyona. After 
the Monaltic Eftabiifiimcnt of Hyona had been ruin¬ 
ed by the Banes, as it fliould feem ; or had other- 
wife loft its fuprernacy over the Pictifli Church, the 
Abbot of Dunkeld was a while at the head of the 
Pictifh Clergy. At a later period in our hiftorv, 
Dunkeld became a Bilhopric. I know not the date 
of the erection of the Cathedral. It has been a 
noble Gothic pile. The choir is ftill preferred, and 
at prefent occupied as a church. Here is the Burial 
place of the Family of Atholl, and tome ancient fu¬ 
neral monuments. 

I surveyed the ruins of the Cathedral with that 
awe and melancholy retrofpection towards the days 
of our forefathers, which fuch lofty remains natu¬ 
rally infpire. Among the moft agreeable fubjeds 
which they fuggefted to my remembrance, was the 
character of Gavin Douglas, once Eifiiop of this 
See. He was one of thofe that did the higheft ho¬ 
nour to the Romifli religion, during the period of 
its eftablilliment in Scotland. Fie was the fon o 1 a 
noble family; a man of learning; a prelate of pure 
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candid, dignified manners; and a poet inferior to 
none in the age in which he lived. The barbarous 
turbulence of the feudal times, affected indeed the 
manners and the circumftances of the clergy, lefs 
than the other claffcs in fociety. But, even the 
dergy were not untainted by its fpirit, or fecure 
from its rage. Gavin Douglas, after being appoint¬ 
ed to the Bilhopric of Dunkeld, was obliged to take 
poffefiion of his See, alr.iolt vi et annis. He was in¬ 
volved in the civil broils which diffracted his coun¬ 
try in his day, and was, at laft, through the fuccefs 
of the party againft whom his connections had en¬ 
gaged him, driven into banifhmcnt. 

Amid the diffreffes, however, to which he was 
expofed, and the buftlc in which he was engaged, 
lie found time for the refearches of erudition, and 
for the cultivation of the flowers of poefy. 

His Tranjlntion of Virgil does high honour to his 
memory. At that period, few, even of thofe who 
might cultivate poetry and the other elegant arts, 
had foundnefs and delicacy of tafte, to relifli the 
beauties of the claflical writers of Greece and Rome. 
Legends, Myftcries, and the Phantafics of Allegory 
were the favourite works of fancy. What was 
known of the hiftory, and what was rciilhed of the 
fine arts of the poliflied nations and ages of antiqui¬ 
ty. 
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ty, was obtained at fecond-hand, and through rat. 
dia by which they were corrupted and diftorted. 
Unlefs perhaps in Italy, there were, at that time, if 
my memory does not greatly fail me, no poets 
throughout Europe, who could have executed fo 
dailkal a work as Gavin Douglafs’s Tranllation of 
Virgil. Engiifli poetry was no longer what it had 
been in the days of Chaucer and Gower. Germany 
and the Netherlands were beginning, indeed, to 
produce EruJitiffimi and Jllufirijjhni. In France, the 
glory of the Troubadours had faded; and no poets 
of a chaftcncd, claflical tahe had yet arifen. Cle¬ 
ment Marot was not to be compared with Gavin 
Douglas. In Italy, Dante had indeed by this time 
produced his Inferno , that wonderous mixture of 
the fubiime, the vehement, the ludicrous, the mean, 
and the abfurd : and Ariofco had written that en¬ 
chanting medley of tales of knight-errantry, the be- 
witching intcreft of which was fo powerful as, not- 
withllanding its lafeivioufnefs, to gain in its favour, 
a recommendatory bull from a Pope,—and which 
ftill continues to entertain, beyond almoft every 
other work of that age. But, I believe, that, next 
after Italy, Scotland was then more diltinguiflied by 
poetical genius, than any other country in Europe. 
And at the head of the Scottish poets of that age, I 
am inclined to rank the Bifliop of Dunkckl. His 
original works, although much in the allegorical 
fcifte 
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tafte of the age, do him little lefs honour than his 
mutilation of Virgil, There is in his dcfcriptions 
of nature, a correctnefs, and a. picturefque rich- 
ncfi, which diltinguifh him as having poiTeffed the 
genuine imagination and judgment of a poet.-— 
He had alfo invcltigated, with great care, the anti- 
quitics of Scottilh Hiftory. He communicated to 
Polydore Virgil, that account of the affairs of Scot¬ 
land, which he inferted in his elaborate work. He 
died of the plague, while in exile, in England. 

Dunkeld ferves as a market-town to a confide-' 
ruble part of the circumjacent country. On every 
Saturday, it is more or lefs crowded with people who 
repair hither for the tranfaction of country bufinefs. 
After the tranfiictions of the day are ended, or, in¬ 
deed, not fcldom in the conducting or terminating 
them, copious libations of whilky are drunk. Thefe, 
at lirft, brighten the wit and warm the affections, 
and thus promote good fcllowfllip. But, as the 
judgment is cleared and enlivened, and the affec¬ 
tions are warmed, the fenfe of perfonal dignity is at 
the fame time increafed in every Highlandman’s 
bread ; his honour becomes more punctilious; and 
his valour fiercer. In the play of converfation, fome 
difference of opinion accidentally arifes, fome un¬ 
lucky word is unthinkingly dropped: Contention 
enfues t The jealouly of Highland honour is offend- 
Vql. I. Z ed. 
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ed. Highland courage can no longer rcftrain itfelf,' 
A blow is given on one fide or another. Uproar 
follows. And the whole terminates in a deiperato' 
fray, producing abundance of blue eyes, bloody 
riofes, loofened teeth, and broken ribs. Hardly ever 
a- market-day paffes over’ at Dunkeld, without oc- 
cauoning, iar this- way, more’ or left work for the 1 
furgeon. 

Goats are fed on the hills around this village. 
And, I have been told, that, Company ufed for¬ 
merly to refort hither in the hammer-months for 
the purpofc of drinking goaf’s milk. Goat’s milk 
is now Ids valued, as a 1’pecific, than it formerly 
was. Watering-places have at the fame time be¬ 
come more fafhionable: and at thefe, accommoda¬ 
tions have been provided, which are not to be ex-' 
•peeled in - the fcqucllered abodes of goat-herds. 

Dunkeld pofleffes fome fmall manufactures. Li- 
nen-yarn being the great product of the adjoining, 
country, this place naturally becomes an inferior mart 
for the file of that commodity. 1 am not fure that 
the cotton-manufacture has yef been tried here. 
But, as the belt linen-yarn in the country is fpun in 
die difl.net of Atholl j Dunkeld has been thought 
an advantageous fituation for a Thread-Manufacture. 
ITioiild fuppofc, indeed, that the extent and popu- 
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ation of this village might eafily be enlarged; and 
various new manufactures, fuitable to the fituation, 
cftabliflied in it; were it not for the narrownefs of 
the level ground about it,; and the defire which the 
family of Atholl very naturally have, rather to di- 
minifh than enlarge the limits of the village, for the 
fake of their pleafure-grounds; upon the extent of 
which it confiderably encroaches. The village is oc¬ 
cupied, not by tenants under the Duke of Atholl, 
but by feuars, holding from him : and I have been 
informed, that the Duke takes every opportunity 
of purchafing up the feus and demolifhing the hou- 
frs, in order thus to remove, by degrees,.a nuifance 
which circumftanccs allow him not to rid himfelf of, 
all at once. If a bridge {hall ever be thrown over the 
Tayin this vicinity—the village may then be entirely 
demoH'llied.; and a,new town raifed with advantage, 
in its {lead, on the other fide of the river. It may 
then increafe to great extent, apd;population ; and 
being in a fituation where it will be rather orna¬ 
mental than otherwife, to the Duke’s domain, may 
be fofiered, rather than diminifhed by the care of 
him and his fucceii'ors. Yet {'till the defeendents of 
the ancient inhabitants, the Antiquarian, and the 
man of fenfibility will view with fond regret the 
feene to which inhabitants were once attracted by 
the opulence and the fiinclity of a noble efiablifh- 
pient of the Roraifli Church; which has continued 
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a village of fome name for a long while after the 
fall of’ that Eftablifhment to which it owed its 
rife; and which was fo happily fituated for the con- 
venience of the furrounding country, that, had it 
not been for the accidental circumftance of its (land¬ 
ing in the near neighbourhood of a great man’s 
feat, it might perhaps have increafed. with the in. 
creafmg improvement of the country, to a thriving 
and opulent city.—No wonder, that the ftudy of 
Antiquities lhouid affume a raiunating power over 
the minds of thofe who have once engaged in it: 
no affociaiions are more direcliy addrriied to all our 
more tender feelings, than thole with winch its ob¬ 
jects are connected! 

One inftitution founded at Uunheld by the ami¬ 
able charity of the late Duchefs of Athol!, deferves 
high praife. I wifli, that the example were gene¬ 
rally imitated. Her piety and humanity induced 
her to eftablifh for the benefit of the children of the 
inhabitants of Du.nkeld, a Sunday School, in imita¬ 
tion of the fchools of the fame fpecies which were 
eftablifhed firft in various manufacturing towns in 
England, and fince in fome few other places in 
Scotland. I was much pleafed to fee the channels 
and neatnefs of drefs, and the decency of behaviour 
with which thofe children appeared together at di¬ 
vine fervice, on benches exclufively appropriated to 
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diem, in the church. No great lady can leave a 
liner memorial than this of her virtues, or erect a 
nobler monument to preferve her memory. In this 
age, when politicians and lawgivers have wholly 
withdrawn their regard from the virtue of man¬ 
kind, and turned it entirely to the making of pro- 
viiion for their fecurity and their enjoymentsI 
know not that any thing has been done towards the 
improvement of the Lower Orders in fociety, that 
can be compared, for wifdom and benevolence of 
defi ;n, or for the felicity of its cffecl, with this infti- 
tution of Sunday Schools. If Dunkeld, either in 
prefent fituation, or on the other fide of the 
lay, Hull ever make any confiderable advancements 
in manufacturing induftry ; the Sunday School in- 
flituted by the late Duchefs of Atlioll will then pro¬ 
bably become ftill more beneficial to the children 
of its poorer inhabitants than at prefent. 

To that little which I have Laid concerning Dun¬ 
keld, I cannot conclude without adding that a Na- 
turalift might very advantageoufly chufe this for his 
ftation, for a few weeks, or perhaps months in a 
fummer. I am perfuaded, that the neighbouring 
dells and heaths mult afford a great variety of indi¬ 
genous plants. The ftrata of the rocks might well 
detain the attention of the mineralogift; and on the 
lands of the river he might pick up fpccimcns of the 
various 
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Various materials of which thofe ftrata are tempo- 
fed. And if he were not a mere mechanic in Natu¬ 
ral Hiftory, he might farther amufe himfelf by col¬ 
lecting many nice and curious particulars in the na- 
■tural hiftory of the human fpecies, through an at¬ 
tention to the fimple modes of life which in thefe 
■regions have not yet ceafed to prevail. 

Dunkeld has among its inhabitants a fmall con¬ 
gregation of Glaffites. 


■From Dunkeld to Blair-Atholl. 

Although rain had continued, fincethe morn¬ 
ing, to fall fo heavily as to hinder me from viewing 
the Duke of Atholl’s pleafure-grounds around Dun¬ 
keld fo comfortably, fo leifurely, or fo completely 
as I fhould otherwife have done ; and although it 
abated not towards the afternoon; Yet, as there 
appeared fmall probability of fuch a change as might 
allure me of a fair day for travelling, by the next 
morning; I refolved to proceed to Blair-Atholl, af¬ 
ter dinner, at the rifque of being drenched with 
rain, to the fkin. I had, in this journey, taken an oc- 
cafional fervant. And the fervant with whom I had 
happened to provide myfelf, not having the fame 
motives 
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motives which I had, to urge him on, feemed lefs 
•frilling than I, to expofe himfelf to the florin. 
But, my refolution was taken: and we fet out. 

Our way lay along the northern bank of the Tay, 
for fome length, the road was clofely confined wi¬ 
thin the Duke of Atholl’s plantations. At about a 
mile’s diftance from Dunkcld, we travelled along 2 
Rumbling Bridge , which is one of the particulars in 
this neighbourhood, ufually recommended to the 
notice of flrangers. 

Advancing, tlie vale opened fomewhat more 
fully to my view. The Tay was here broad and deep, 
and appeared to flow with a beautiful, yet majeftic 
courfe through the narrow vale which it interfeefs. 
The fides of the hills were clothed, on both hands, 
with wood. Corn-fields, having the corn in fome 
places ftill uncut, and only of a yellow^ hue, but 
in other places in the fliock, were intermingled a- 
mong the woods. With thefe were alfo interfper- 
fed fpots of pafturage and meadow-ground. Thefe 
fcencs of cultivation were not feen to advantage at 
fo late a period in the feafon, and in fo dreary an af¬ 
ternoon. And yet, I know not, if the melancholy 
afpefl of the woods in the end of Autumn, and 
even in the gloomieft days in this part of the fea- 
fea- be not apt to awake in the heart a train of more 
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pleafing emotions, although of a penfiye,;.fombfftta 
caft perhaps, than when they appear in the gaudy 
verdure of Spring and early Summer.; The green 
has given place to a brown which is diverfified by a 
much greater variety of {hades.The,luxuriance of 
vigorous growth no longer obtrudes itfelf on the 
obfemtion. All,has affumed that call; of fxcklinefs 
and languor which often renders a delicate female 
form more interefting and attractive, than beauty 
in; the full flufh of vigorous health. Around all, 
there is diuufed an air of lonelinefs and defolation, 
of lirmnefs bearing up with fortitude again!! thofe 
hiochs which it cannot altogether withftand, and of 
penfive regret for faded glories—which calms the 
lighter and more frivolous emotions of the mind, 
routes the elaftic energy of its nobler feelings, and 
awakes Imagination to a train of exercife, in which 
flie frames fome of her fineft creations. The cafe 
■with which the mind, when fuch objects have thus 
awakened it to a particular train of exercife, review's 
the pafb progrefs of the feafons, naturally leads it by, 
no painful tranfition, to trace with a retrofpective ; 
view the progrefs and the changes of the fortunes and 
the fentiment3 ; of human life : From the life of the 
individual,; the range of reflection is infenfibly ; ex- 
tended to the progrefs and flu&uationsmf fociety, 
and of all human things; And;with this,feries of 
.,j. , i reflection, 
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reflexion, the nobleft images that material nature 
can be conceived to prefent, and the molt exalted 
fentiments of which the human mind can be fup- 
pofed fufccptible, are unavoidably connected. 

Among the trees in the woods through which 
the road full continued to lead, and which are Scat¬ 
tered to a vaft extent, in clumps, in belts, and in 
larger bodies of no determinate figure, as well as, 
at times, in a full more {haggling order, through 
the vale;—Among thole trees, the molt beautiful-, 
ly remarkable, that Struck my eye, was the weeping 
birch. Till it has attained a certain age, this elegant 
tree, in which indeed the grandeur of the tree feems 
united with the beauty of the flirub, fpreads its bran¬ 
ches in the ordinary direction between vertical and 
horizontal. In time, however, the btifliy top of each 
branch, especially when loaded with leaves, becomes 
too heavy for the flender, flexible ftalk by which it 
is fuftained: The branch yielding, drops the bunches 
on its lop downwards: And thefe multiply and 
hang in thick clufters, all around every branch of 
every tree, as fo many of the mbit beauteous fef- 
toons, compofed of fibrous branches and delicate 
leaves. The weeping willow which hangs its bran¬ 
ches and leaves in the fame manner, is alfo extreme¬ 
ly beautiful, but in my eftiniation, not equal to 
tire beauty of the weeping birch. ' Happily birches, 

Vot. I. A a of 
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of all kinds, are the trees of wild fcenes and' cold 
climates. In this part of Strath-Tay, the weeping, 
birch thrives in the happicft manner: And it is 
one of the trees which have been molt liberally;, 
planted through tliefe woods. 

As I proceeded, it' was curious to obferve, the 
contraft between wildnefs and cultivation, on the 
lides of the hills. From the wefiern bank of the' 
river efpecially, corn-fields, feemingly upon a foil 
iufuciently rich and deep, and neatly inclofed with¬ 
in Rone-fences, rofe, to a confiderabie height, upon 
tlie declivities of the mountains. The higher they 
rofe, fo much, the greener and the more backward- 
did.the crop fail appear. And, immediately be¬ 
yond the line where cultivation terminated, appear¬ 
ed the wildeft heath, in all the bieaknefs of uncon¬ 
querable fterility. It feemed as if, in the conteft be¬ 
tween human induftrv and the local fuilcnr.efs of. 
nature in there fcenes, the latter had been reluc¬ 
tantly, compelled to yield to-the former, and flowly 
receded before its attacks, with a fcowlhig front.— 
It renewed to my remembrance the conquefts of 
the ancient Romans in. Brirain, and the energy' 
with which their victorious arms were oppofed by 
our Caledonian anceftors. • With the fame indefa¬ 
tigable valour did: he Romans penetrate into die 
wild regions of the ScottiiJa Highlands: And with 
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the'fame indignant fortitude did the hunters of 
the ancient Caledonia make their lalt hand on 
the Grampian Mountains, and there fullenly with- 
fiand every effort of the valour -and the difeipline 
of the conquerors of the reft of Europe. 

The ftrata of the rocks through this tract of coun¬ 
try appeared to be, for the mod part, either fchif- 
tous or calcareous. On the banks of the river, the 
foil feemed wonderfully rich. .Indeed, wherever it 
is not Tandy or marfliy, it is 'natural, that-the Toil 
along the banks of all rivers fliould be the ricbeft 
which the particular regions-afford, through which 
they refpectively. run. The bottom of- the vegetable 
mould is, -in fuch fituations naturally formed-of 
fragments broken off from the ftrata-of-rocks which 
the river divides, and comminuted into earthy fan'd. 
Thefe fragments are never thus broken down, with¬ 
out carrying with them more or lefs mould formed 
by the decay of vegetables which have grown and 
withered on their furface. When a llratum of com¬ 
minuted done of whatever character, intermixed 
with vegetable matter, has been thus once formed, 
.the feeds of vegetables arc by the benign care of 
Providence foon ftrewed upon it. Being flickered 
by the relative lownefs of the fituation, and-watered 
-by the vicinity of the ftream; while they arc, -by -the 
.fame circumftancr: sfreed from any excefs of water 
A a 2 whic 
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which might wafte vegetationthefe places Toon 
come to produce tliofe vegetables, which have beeg 
either accidentally or intentionally fown upon them, 
in rich abundance. Every new crop of vegetables 
contributes, by its decay to fertilize and enrich, 
more or lels, the ground on which it is produced. 
And thus, without the intervention of man, are the 
narrow plains on the hanks of rivers, railed by the 
natural operation of circumftances to high fertility. 
When, in the fubfequerit improvement of men in 
the arts of life, thefe tracts are fubjected to cub 
tivation; hardly can the molt injudicious agricul¬ 
ture reduce them to barrcnnels; and as little, for 
the molt part, can complex labour, or lingular ag¬ 
ricultural fagacity improve them to that height of 
Superinduced fertility to which fpots lefs fertile, 
have fometimes been artificially railed. 

The whole day had been wet and gloomy. I 
was, by this time, fufficiently drenched with rain. 
Nothing but the novelty of the feenes, the elevating 
grandeur of the hills, and the mournful, fading 
beauty of the woods and the vale, could haye fo in- 
terefted my mind as to engage me to proceed on 
my journey, with any degree of Spirit, on fuch a 
day. The afternoon was now far Spent. In fo 
low a fituation, and under the weight of clouds 
which darkened the Iky, and the thick rain which 
obfeured 
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obfcured the air, the darknefs of evening came 
on unufually foon. I faw the fhades of night do¬ 
ling faft around me, before I had advanced more 
than half-way to Blair-Atholl. As it darkened, e- 
very thing around me put on a ftill more gloomy 
and affecting afpect. Thick mill fettled on the tops 
pf the mountains. The woods aflumed ftill a deep- 
er and a deeper hue of dufky brown; till they at 
laft exhibited nothing but fo many maffes of dark¬ 
nefs. Juft as it darkened, I reached Mmdin-Tarn , 
a ftnall inn, fituated nearly fo as to divide into two 
equal parts, the road ffom Dunkeld to Blair- Atholl. 
Here I dried my clothes before a comfortable fire, 
refreflied niyfelf with fome whifky and oat-cakes; 
and as foon as the horfes had fed, remounted, and 
continued my journey, in the darknefs, to the,inn 
at Blair. 

Blair-Atholl and the adjoining country. 

A SNUG room, a blazing fire, a warm fupper, 
fomc well-mixed rum-punch, and the kind atten¬ 
tions of the landlord and landlady of the inn at Blair, 
foon cheered and refreflied me, after the wetnefs and 
fatigue of my journey from Dunkeld. That I might 
the fooncr enjoy the benefit of the fire, I was invited 
into the family parlour. I fupped with the landlord 

and landlady, and a Captain R-a gentleman 

®f agreeable manners and entertaining converfation 
who 
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who happened to be with them.—The converfatioa 
turned chiefly upon the fubjecf of the general fear- 
city of fuel, at this time, through the Highlands; 
and the uncomfortable winter they were likely to 
experience, through want of this necefiary article. 
Peat is the only fpecies of fuel that can be eafily ob¬ 
tained here in any confiderable quantities, even in 
the moft favourable feafons. But as rain had con¬ 
tinued to fall almoft inceflantly through the whole 
of the lafl: Spring and Summer, and through all 
that part of the Harveft which was already paft; 
they had hardly found a fair day to cut their peats. 
After they had furmounted tins inconvenience, and 
cut them; there remained no pofliblc means by 
which they could have them dried. When they 
fpread them out upon the heath; the rains waffled 
them away : When, without waiting for their dry¬ 
ing in this fltuation, they gathered them together 
into fmall heaps; the fame continuance of rain foon 
broke down the heap into a confufed mafs of mud. 
And, if at length they were urged by want of fuel, 
to bring them home in this ill-prepared ftate 5 the 
treads to the mofles were then found fo deep and im- 
yaffable; and the mofles fo wrought by the rains into 
iquagmires and morafies; that it was impofllble ah 
imoft to lead horfes without any burthen into the 
fituation where the peats were prepared ; {till more 
fo, to lead them out again with loads on their backs; 
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And as for carts; thefe could not at all be uied. In 
this Inland part of the country, coajs are not to 
be imported, unlcfs at an enormous expence. Of 
wood there is little except what has been planted by 
different noblemen and gentlemen, to decorate and 
flicker their grounds: and this is not to be cut 
down for fuel. Mr Stewart, the landlord of the 
inn at Blair, had obtained five or fix pounds worth 
of birch in the neighbourhood, for fuel. But, fuch 
was, even then, the general diftrefs, that his poorer 
neighbours, wliofe honefty was confefiedly, upon 
other occafions, fuperior to all temptation, could: 
not refill the temptation of the birch-wood, but pil¬ 
fered it upon every opportunity, fo as to deprive 
him of moll of the advantages of his bargain. 

Fuel being, in cold countries, one of the firfl 
neccfiaries of life; where this is difficult to be ob¬ 
tained in fuch climates, human life can never be 
very comfortable, nor human induftry very active, 
intenfe, or even continued gentle heat does indeed 
relax the powers of the human frame, and with it, 
perhaps even the faculties of the mind. In colder 
regions, the character of man has been generally 
obferved to difplay its greateft energy and activity. 
But, it is rather the abfence of neceflity than the 
influence of any direct phyfical caufc, which enfee¬ 
bles the human character in the former fituation 
And 
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And it is the exificnce of that neceflity, and the pof» 
Ability of obeying its impulfe and fubduing its feve- 
rity, which, in the more temperate cold climates 
roufe man to his nobleft exertions of mental and 
bodily vigour. Where this neceflity, however, can¬ 
not be obeyed, and the difficulties which it creates,- 
overcome 5 the heart finks into defpondency; the 
faculties, and the nerves are unbraced; and more 
helplefs Rapidity, and more fqualid mifery are pro¬ 
duced, than in thofe regions where the powers are 
relaxed by torrid heatj and exertion is 1 checked by 
abundance; 

Upon thefe principles, one of the firR obj eels for con-. 
fideration when the improvement of a barren and cold 
tract of country is intended,—is its Rate in the refpeft 
of fuel. Is it ill ftipplied with this neceflary article ? 
How may this difadvantage be remedied ?—a country 
of muirs and inolfes will not, at a firR view, be thought 
ill fupplied with fuel; nor indeed will it be fo in re¬ 
ality; unlefs it be at the fame time much expofed 
to rains, or fo marfliy that accefs cannot be readily 
obtained at all times to the flotations in which peats 
may be dug. Yet, even fuch a country, with every 
advantage of a dry climate which it can be fuppofed 
to poflets, will not be well fupplied with fuel, if its 
population fhall come to be numerous: For peats 
arean article of fuel, of very inconvenient ufe. Even 
where 
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Where wood may be plentifully obtained, it is not 
to be greatly preferred for general ufe. For the ufe 
of thofe manufacture's which require the greateft 
abundance, it can never anfwer very well, in its na¬ 
tural form. 

Pit-coal is therefore the fuel which will natural¬ 
ly and wifely be preferred to every other fpecies, 
wherever.it can be readily obtained. It feems to 
be wood prepared for fuel in the great laboratory 
of nature. It has various qualities which tender it 
fitter for this purpofc, than any other material that 
can be obtained fo readily, and in fuch quantities. 
No wonder, that the inhabitants of the Highlands 
of Scotland, efpecially on the fea coaft, fliould feel 
themfelves difpofed to complain of the duty on coals 
carried coaftwife, to the northern parts of this king¬ 
dom. It prohibits them, at all times, from fuch a 
fupply of this article of fuel as might-ferve to give 
co'nfiderablc encouragement to the increafe of popu¬ 
lation, or the inftitution of eftablifliments’for manu- 
fafture: And in fuch feafons as the prefent, it con- 
fpires with the aufterity of the climate and the in¬ 
clemency of the feafon, to reduce the few inhabi¬ 
tants who are fcattered over thefe diftricts, to the 
extremity of wretchednefs. This injudicious im- 
poft is now, however, about to be removed by the 
"Vol.T, ; Bb • attention 
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attention of a vigilant and virtuous Adminiftratiori,- 
and of an enlightened Legillaturc. 


Thu general afpect of this country it would not 
Be cafy to deferibe with imprcffive, picturefque force. 
It is an- affemblagc of lefty hills, the fummits of 
whiclr have no covering but mofs, upon a bed of 
{tones and gravel: and- where this has been wafhed 
away by {forms, the bare rocks flioct up. The 
Tides of thefe mountains arc commonly clad with' 
heath, and other hardy, northern plants: Towards 
their bafes, is hill heath, with a mixture of coarfe 
grafs: And under thefe are narrow vales fometimes 
divided by rapid ftreams, affording kindly paflure: 
although commonly embrowned' with heath, and 
having, here and there, a few green foots, fprink- 
lecl over them. In fomc places, the declivities of 
the mountains are fo extenfive, and fo gentle, as to- 
form wide tracts of ground almoft level, and af. 
fording excellent pafture for fheep and black cattle. 

Almost every natural divifion of the hills, whe¬ 
ther greater or {mailer, is marked by the courfe of 
fome torrent. The river Tummel intellects the vale 
from Logierait, where the Tay turns away in a 
weftern direction. Rains frequently fwell this ri¬ 
ver fo as to occafion it to overfpread the plain 5 
when it carries off hay happening to be in the cock, 
Qt 
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4>r corn in fheaf, and fcatters fand over every vege¬ 
table before it. The other ftreams, in thefe envi- 
ions, the Garry, the Erochty, the Tilt, and the 
Emir are more clofely confined among the hills js 
But when fwelled by rains, they pour down with 
amazing impetuofity, tearing their banks and pre T 
■fenting awful inftances of phyfical force.—In many 
places, waters are naturally collected at the bafes of 
the hills; tlie equality of the level, or the peculiar 
manner in which thofe hills part and meet again, 
leaves no ready outlet for the waters thus collected. 
Lakes are formed; and after the ftagnation has ex¬ 
tended ,as far as the equality of the level continues, 
a certain proportion of the water forces an outlet 
for itfelf; and many of the rivers, whether fmaller 
or larger, in this neighbourhood have no other ori¬ 
gin. The mountains often tower up to an afto- 
nifliing height, and have their tops almoft conftant- 
ly crowned with fnow or milt. Beinn-deirg rifes 
3550 feet above the level of the fea; and Carn-nan- 
gour the higheft pinnacle of Beinn-glo, to the 
height of 3724 feet above the fame level. 

Trouts abound in the rivers; and falmons af- 
cend for a certain length, up fomc of them. The 
forefts are flocked with flags and roes: Hares are 
plenteous through the country: And on the heights 
of the mountains is found the Alpine hare, white 
B b 2 in 
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in winter, but having its fnowy coat fpeckled in 
fummer, with blueifli fpots. Foxes, wild-cats, and 
weafels infelt the hills and woods. The banks of 
the rivers are frequented by otters. The goats, 
which once formed a conliderable part of the flock 
of the farmers in thefe diftricts, have gradually gi¬ 
ven place to the increaflng flocks of lheep, and 
herds of black cattle.—The farmers are learning, 
by degrees, to manage their lheep and black cattlq 
with improving lkiil, and to difpofe of them to 
greater advantage. 

The nature of the foil, and the inequalities of 
the furface unavoidably render the agriculture of 
thefe parts inconiiderabic. Only in the vales where 
are feme depth of foil and thekered fltuations, can 
tillage be tried with fucceio; and thole are narrow 
in proportion to the general extent of the country. 
Barley, oats, potatoes, and flax, with pcafe, rye, 
turnips, and fome foreign grailes arc, however 
cultivated ; yet not in fuch abundance as render the 
importation of grain and meal unneceflary, or to 
render the fattening of cattle a conliderable object 
with the farmers. Lime, marl, and dung are the 
manures ufually employed, 

The inhabitants of this tract of country are ge¬ 
nerally a Ample, poor, and virtuous race. The 
Gaelic 
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Gaelic is their common language. The landlords 
receive for the lands, rents which would be count¬ 
ed wonderfully low in more populous and opulent 
diftricts: Yet, even thefe rents are paid by the te¬ 
nants, with difficulty. How, indeed, can it be 
other wife ? Thefe regions are ftill too much ffiut up 
from intercourfe with the feats of opulence, trade, 
and induftry. They form only nurferies for men 
and cattle; and only in a country extremely poor 
can fuch nurferies exift. The people are here fe- 
queftered from the view of thofe modes of life 
which might awake the defire of more varied en¬ 
joyment, and with it that emulation and ambition 
which can alone give a fpring to human exertion. 
Their advantages of natural fituation are alfo com¬ 
paratively fpeaking, few; and to overcome the 
difadvantages with which they have to ftruggle, 
extraordinary force of motives, uncommonly vi¬ 
gorous and unwearied exertion, and great powers 
of fufferance and felf-denial would be requifite. 
The latter I doubt not, that the inhabitants of thefe 
regions may indeed poffefs: But the former are 
tindeniably wanting to them. 

The paftoral life prevails here, in many places, if 
npt in all the innocence, and happy plenty, at lead in 
all the fimplicity aferibed to the Golden Age. The 
Shepherds repair in fummer to /heals, built of fods, 
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on remote fituations among the hills; and there 
continue to tend their flocks in almoft folitary indo¬ 
lence, meeting but occaiionally, and repairing only, 
at times to vifit more frequented haunts of men 
till the feverity of winter, coming on, drives them 
back to the firefide and the fmoaky kitchen. The 
country is indeed wilder, and the ruftics are poorer: 
otherwife the aipect of paftoral life which here meets 
the traveller’s eye, might well remind him of the 
manners of thofe goat-herds to whom Cervantes in¬ 
troduces his knight and fquire, in the courfe of 
their rambling adventures, and whofe circumftances 
and modes of life he paints with enchanting art. 

It has been obferved with fome degree of chagrin 
and defpondency by fome of the more enlightened 
and reflecting inhabitants of thefe parts, that their 
population and induftry have been for fome time 
declining. The fmiths have left the land fince the 
people ceafed to wear armour. The taxes upon 
leather, and manner in which they are levied have 
deftroyed the refources of the country-lhoemakcr. 
The extenfion of iheep-farms has diminiflied the 
number of the labourers and the families maintain¬ 
ed and employed upon them. The abolition of the 
heritable-jurifdictions, taking away that dignity and 
authority which attached every landholder to the 
rural feat of his family; and the complex and re- 
fined 
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fined luxury of great towns confpiring, at the fame 
time, to feduce them thither; the Great have left 
the country, carrying with them that income which 
it affords them, to be laid out where its expendi¬ 
ture can contribute nothing to the benefit of thofe 
poor people by whofe labours it is railed. The pro¬ 
hibition of the ufe of the ancient Highland drefs has, 
at the fame time contributed to deftroy that union, 
and that high fpirit of national honour which ferved 
to maintain the Highland character, and to prompt 
the Highlander to vigorous exertions, inftead of' 
thofe more felfifh and meaner motives which are 
neccllary to urge the activity of baler minds. 

These facts have, in general, more or lefs truth 
in them. Yet, if viewed in their true light, they 
cannot well excite the difeontent of the Highlanders, 
or imprefs a belief, that the general profperity of 
the country is declining. The population of theffr 
diftrifts has been diminilhed; not bccaufe their cir- 
cumftances have become abfolutdy lefs advantageous 
than they formerly were; but becaufe the profperb 
ty of other parts of the country has rapidly advan¬ 
ced.—Thofe who once loitered indolently and un- 
ambitioufly here, have been enticed away to feenes 
of more active induftry, and more varied and refin¬ 
ed enjoyment. Ihey have augmented the popula¬ 
tion of other parts in a greater degree, than that of 
the 
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the fccncs of their nativity has been diminifhed by - 
their defertion of them. They have added more 
to the flock of wealth and induftry, elfewhere, than 
has been withdrawn from it here, by their removal. 

■—Formerly the Highlands were almoft exclufively 
the feat for life, of all the human beings produced 
in them: Now they are become merely a nurfery 
or breeding country, by which the wafte of popu¬ 
lation in bufier fccnes, is fupplied. They are thus 
much more ufeful to the whole coummunity than 
they formerly tvere, Avhcn, if viewed independently^ 
they might make a more difdnguilhed figure than 
at prcfent. I believe, that the artifans of all the 
mechanic arts have become lcfs numerous through 
the country, fince the eftablifhment of fuch a diver- 
iitv of manufactures has affembled them together 
into towns and villages. But, this circumftance 
has happened merely in confequence of the im¬ 
provement of commercial intercourfe, and is a proof 
not of declining, but of riling profperity. I can¬ 
not be perfuaded, that the diminution of the num¬ 
ber of the fmiths is a fact that befpeaks the decline 
of the Highlands. That country can never be in a 
thriving condition in which the forgers of armour 
are among the mofl numerous and the moft confi- 
derable dalles in the focicty. This is a circumftance 
implying a Hate of manners under which there can 
be little peaceful induftry, or little focial enjoyment. 

To 
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To me it appears, that every nation, to be truly great 
and happy, mull poflefs in certain proportions, mem¬ 
bers in every different ftage in the progrefs of refine¬ 
ment, and in almoft all poilible diverfities of local cir- 
cumftances. Upon this idea, it may feem advantage - 
ct/s to Britain, that the Highlands of Scotland are fo 
little fufccptible of cultivation, and that the inhabi¬ 
tants of tliefe parts continue to retain the Ample 
manners of the fhepherd life. Something of that 
energy is thus preferred alive among us, by which 
rude tribes are rendered Aiperior to nations who 
have funk into the luxury and effeminacy of excef- 
five ref neincnt.—But, if no unhappy concurrence 
of ctrcunuianccs Avail arile to check the prosperity 
of Korth Britain, thofe who are intereilec! in the 
progrdiive improvement of the Highlands may af. 
fare thcmfelves, that the widening fphere of in- 
dallry and opulence will, by degrees, extend it¬ 
self, with ftronger and ftronger undulations, fo as 
to include them. The paflurage of their hills will 
yet be managed fo as to produce more numerous 
and more valuable flocks and herds: Their plains 
and vales will, in time, come to be cultivated 
with more Ikilful agriculture: Their fifherics will 
be purfued with growing fpirit and fuccefs; and po¬ 
pulous towns, the feats of manufacture and of trade, 
mull naturally arife on their fliores, on the borders of 
Y01. L C c of 
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of their lakes, and on Ratable fituntions by the bank* 

of their rivers. 


Tuese reflections fiiggefted by the convcrfaiion of 
th.e company in the Landlord’s parlour, occupied 
nay mind, as I retired to reft in my own apartment, 
and till I fell'afleep. When I awoke next morning, 
I had a proof of the value they put on their fuel, 
by the lrackwardnefs of the fervants to accommo¬ 
date me with a lire. They had fo long delayed put¬ 
ting it on, that it hardly began to burn before I was 


I w/.s here, as at Dar.kd.!, in the midft of the 
Duke of Atholl’s grounds. The houle and ground, 
of dilair- Athol! are an object of curinhty to every tru ■ 
veiler who vilits thefe parts. Here is a wider extent 
of low, it not of abfolutely ieve! ground, than at 
Dunkeld. Bdide the inn are a few Imts. But the 
whole aiTemblatre feems rather to animate than to 
deform the ornamcnt-~ci grounds within which they 
arc pk. -d. I walked iirft backwards in a direction 
between North and North-Kaft, from the inn. A 
fine green hill, the fules of which were partly cult!- 
vated, role before tne, tow ards the North. I was 
pleafed to fee the luxuriance.of the oats which grew 
upon it; but could not help regretting, at fight of 
their greennefs, that the aunerity of the climate, and 
the. 
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•thc-backwardnefs of the feafon fhoulci fo fruftrate the 
fertility of the foil. On the other hand was wood.: 
and at fome Pittance, on the backward ground, 
the country affumed the ufual dark-brown colour of 
thefe parts. I returned, and directed my walk into 
a park on the front of the inn. On the iouth-fide 
of the gate by which I entered it, was a gently fuel¬ 
ling eminence; and on its top a fort of furnmer- 
houfe which, as a point, attracted my heps thither. 
From this height appeared the river Tummel, and 
the mountains rifing on its oppofite bank ; a green, 
but not wide plain on the hither fide; lines, and 
clumps of trees, with fpots of open lawn interfper- 
fed; the Duke of Atholl’s gardens; the houfc of 
Blair-Atholl; and no linall quantity of full-grown 
wood embowering the more contiguous parts of the 


I descended from this eminence, returned t© 
the inn, and after breakfaft, Tallied out with a waiter 
conducting me, to ftray through the gardens, and 
to fee the houfc of Blair-Atholl. The houfc has a 
{lately appearance anridft fcencry of fuch a character 
as that with which it is furrounded. In the Lobby, 
or Loggie, which is grand and fpacious, are various 
fpecimens of fubjects in Natural Iiiftory; fome of 
them trophies of the fuccefsful huntings of the 
Dukes of Atholl and their friends; others fuch as 
Cc 2 feemed 
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feemed to have been placed here, without any par¬ 
ticular relation to the reft, and only as ornaments 
becoming the lobby of a nobleman’s houfe in fuch 
a iituation. Among tilde are the fluffed (kin of 
a Greenland Bear; the horns of an elk; the horns 
alfo of an Aurochs —the ancient wild cattle of North- 
JBritain.—This race of cattle have been exterminated 
in Scotland; but in the woods of Poland and in 
feme forefts in Germany they lull remain. Their 
horns arc often found in our molles, at a confider- 
able depth under ground; a cirnimftance pro¬ 
ving that they muft have been among the moll- 
ancient of all the inhabitants of the illand.—We 
had another breed of wild cattle in Britain which 
are not yet entirely extinct. Thefe are the white 
catde with brown ears, and having alfo fome fpots 
of brown or black upon their frees, and per- 
haps too about their feet. The learned Ur Wal¬ 
ker, preffeffor of Natural Iliflory in the Univerfity 
of Edinburgh, (than whom I know no man more 
correctly or exten lively informed concerning all Am- 
jefts relative either to fcience, or to common life ; 
or who more readily ftarts valuable, original ideas 
upon every fubjcct frilling under his difeuffion) is of 
opinion, that the white cattle with brown ears are 
not indigenous to this ifland. But, I remember 
reading in Leland’s hiftory of Ireland, that Matilda, 
wife to William dc Braofa, an Irifli lord, in the 
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year 1204, prefented to Matilda, wife to King John, 
a drove of 400 cows, having all red ears, and their 
bodies of a milk-white colour. Thofe cattle, although 
their ears are faid to have been red, I fuppofe to 
have been of the fame. race as the white cattle of 
Scotland,—perhaps their progenitors. And the in¬ 
ference I would draw, is, that, if moll of the fame 
animals are common to the two illands, thefe 
cattle mull have been known in Britain, no lefs than 
in Ireland;—or, that, as the intercourse between 
Scotland and Ireland was, before the conqueft of 
the latter country, by Henry II. more frequent, than 
that between Ireland and England, thefe cattle might 
be common among the Scots and the Irifh, before 
they were known to the Englifh;—or that, if they 
are a foreign race, they are moll probably natives 
of Ireland, and were firft introduced into Britain, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century.—I fear, I 
have fuffered thefe milk-white cows to lead me too 
far out of my way; efpecially, as I was furveying 
the lobby of fo noble a houfe as that of Blair-Atholl. 
From the lobby I was conducted into a fpacious din¬ 
ing-room and drawing room, with the proportions of 
which I was exceedingly pleafed. The furniture is 
fuch as fuits the rooms; rather elegant, however, than 
gorgeoufly rich. Some fmaller rooms, adjoining to 
thefe, were Ihcwn, at the fame time. On a ftair- 
cafe are various paintings of anceftors of the fami- 
1 1 
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ly of Atholl, or of perfons connected with it. They 
feem to. have felt the bruih more than once, fincc 
they were firft painted. Their faces are much of 
the prefent call; but the hair is dreffed in antique 
guife; the necks of fome are ftiffened with ruffs ; 
and the other parts of drefs which appear upon 
them are in the tip-top faff.ion of fome former 
day.—This houfc rofe formerly fome ftories above 
its prefent height: but about the time of the rebel¬ 
lion in the year 1745, a part of its height was de- 
molifted, and it was difmantled of all that fcemecl 
•to give it the air ratlier of an old fortified raffle than 
of a modern houfe,—that it might be no longer li¬ 
able to be either garrifoned or befieged. Before 
that period, that is, before the Highland Chieftains 
were diverted of their heritable jurifdictions,—I 
ffould fuppofe that a Nobleman’s family could not 
have been very fafe in thefe parts,—unlefs fecured 
in a ftrong houfe. 

From the houfe I proceeded to wander through 
the immediately furrounding grounds, with the 
gardener for my guide. Black cattle, and I think, 
roes, or rather fallow-deer were feeding on the 
lawn. At fome fmall diftance from the houfe, I 
faw an eagle, in confinement; and having never 
before had fo near a furvey of a living eagle, I 
was ftruck and pleafed with his air of mingled dig¬ 
nity 
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ftity and ferocity.—The garden, properly fo called, 
is large and well laid out, although perhaps not fo- 
very well kept, as might be wilhed. In the middle' 
b an artificial piece of water which has no difagree- 
able effect I thought it rather disfigured however, 
by fome figures of hav-makers and other rallies 
which have been awkwardly fc-t up in it. The fur¬ 
rounding wood is chiefly full-grown. Among other 
trees, it contains many larches and other pines.—» 
The larch is one of the meft beautiful trees which 
grow in northern climates. Its form is among the' 
mod elegant of the tall and flender. It fprings up 
with a rapid growth. There is fomething pleafing 
to the eye and the fancy in the multiplicity, the 
flendernefs, the arrangement of its branches, and in 
the attitudes in which they hang. When it flowers 
in Spring, it puts forth a moll charming flufh. Its 
odour perfumes the woods. To the dignity and 
graceful ftrength of the tree, it joins the beauty of 
the flirub. Its timber poffeffes Hill more perfectly 
than the willow, the quality of refilling the force of 
fi re. It grew in great profulion in Gaul in the days of 
Caifar. I have forgotten at the fiege of what town it 
was, that his foldiers were aftonilhed to find the gates, 
which were made of the timber of the larch-tree, 
obftinately refill the impreflion of the fire with which 
they attempted to burn them down. For every 
surpofe of the joiner or carpenter, too, this timber 
ferves 
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ferves as well as that of any other pine. And I 
know hardly of any degree of rudenefs or feverity 
of climate that will check its growth.—Another 
fine fight in thefe grounds was prefented by an ave¬ 
nue of rowan-trees, or mountain-allies. The leaves 
were withering, or withered: but the berries hung 
thick over them, in fine, red clutters. I can fcarce' 
ronceive any fcene of natural plenty, in the warmer, 
richer climates of the South, to be more adorned by 
its more Melons fruits, than Was this avenue by the 
clutters of rowan -berries which crowned its trees.— 
I was carried by my conductor, by paths, the line 
of which i recollect not, to a grotto, in front of 
which poured a cataract.. Within this grotto was 
a molly feat: and the fituation oil the river, is one 
to which a heathen poet might well fiippofe the 
river nymphs likely at times to retire from the wa¬ 
ters ;— : or it is a fcene where a hermit might forget 
the world, and indulge ail undifturbed meditation 
to the wonders of nature, or on the Vanity of earth¬ 
ly things. Spars, feveral varieties of quartz,- py¬ 
rites, with fome ores are difpofed through the rude 
walls; from the roof hang ftalacttites: And yet I 
fciuft confefs, that I could have wilhed to find it fur- 
jiiflied with a greater variety of fo/fils. Miiieralogical 
ciiriqfity could have had little difficulty in finding' 
fuch, in thefe parts. And were it otherwife, why 
fhould tafte neglect to bring even from a diftahee 
fuitable 
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fuitable ornaments to this romantic feat of medita¬ 
tion and folitude ?—Leaving the grotto, I was next 
conducted.to where a number of avenues of ftately 
pines met in one common centre. And nearly a- 
bout this feene, my conductor furprifed me with a 
tale and an object, the latter of which I was forry to 
fee in fuch a foliation. He began with telling me, 
as we walked on, that he and other men at work in 
the gardens had been, that morning, frightened 
from tlieir work by the fudaen appearante of fome 
madman who had levelled a gun at them, and 
without provocation, threatened to flioot theni j 
but tint, by this time, tlie mad gunner was, molt 
probably gone; fo that he and I were now in' no 
danger from him. After this information, he walk¬ 
ed on, and 1 followed, fauntering flowly, and gazing 
about me, as i advanced.. We went on, till upon, 
turning the corner of a walk, he fuddcnly {farted 
back, and feemingly in the utmoft terror and afto- 
nifnment, lied with precipitation. As lie retreated, 
lie called to me with the indUVmct articulation of 
fear, “ There he is!” I turned my eye to where 
he directed, and might, indeed, have been furpri¬ 
fed, had I hot recognized a brother of thofe ftucco 
figures which I have already mentioned,' as having 
very impertinently intruded themfelves into the gar¬ 
den. It was the figure of a fowler, in the act of 
levelling his gun fo -as to point againit whoever 
■ Vot. I. D d fliould 
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ihoiild approach in the direction in which we had 

come up. When mv gw ! e finv that I was not ab- 


ib'uteiy'ovcrpc-.vued wmi terror and furprife, ha 
dundiFed Ids pretended fear, and returned laughing. 
The trick was with him a-fubject of exultation, and 
he boafcecl to me, that, he had fckiom failed to fur¬ 
prife and terrify ilrargers by means of it. Among, 
other anecdotes which it introduced, lie related, 


with great fhtistaciion, that two Englithmen who- 
had been lately liere, had, in their terror, ftum- 
bled, and fallen, the one over the other: their firll 
emotion, upon difeovering the vanity of their fear, 
was to purfue and beat him; but he kept out of 
their clutches, till they had ceafed to think of the 
mortification of their fail, and had begun to laugh 
over the incident.—I niuft confefs, that 1 cannot 
fee cither good tnfte or (economy- in the Duke of 


Atholi’s thus maintaining a iiucco fowler in his gar¬ 
dens. Such figures do not, indeed, difgracc thefc 
feenes fo much, as thofe of the Sicilian nobleman 
who is related to have filled the walks and groves 
round his houfe with all imaginable varieties of mon- 
firous figures,—as if lie had been an enchanter, and 
thofe figures fo many monuments of his wrath and 
necromantic power. But they arc not fucli ornaments' 
as take would naturally fuggeti ; the trick and the 
tales are extremely chhdifn.—After wandering fome. 
time longer among thefc enchanting feenes. I re¬ 
turned 
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burned to the inn; and after talcing fome hafty 
forenoon refrefhment, mounted and fet out for 
Taymouth.—Before leaving Blair-Atholl, however, 
let me not forget to mention one fact which {truck 

me.—Mr and Mrs S.-the landlord and landlady 

of the inn; he probably about the age of fixty, 
and ihe, about middle life, are two of the ftatclicft, 
-handfomeft forms, I ever law; tall, well-propor¬ 
tioned, fair, with oval faces, hlgh-nofes, and light 


From Blair-Atholl to Taymouth. 

T Might have travelled to Taymouth by a road 
reading directly acrcfs the hills. But, this road was 
Laid to be difficult, and fuch as Grangers could not: 
fafely travel without a guide. I therefore chofe 
rather to beat over again one half of the way be¬ 
tween Blair-Atholl and Dunkeld, and to take the 
way by the ferry over the Tummel, at Logierait. 
That part of the road between Blair-Atholl and 
Dunkeld, over which I was now to travel a fecond 
time, was, what I had come along, on the preceding 
evening, under the darknefs of night. It was ftill 
new to me, therefore, and I was told that its feenery 
was more interefting and more beautiful, than that 
of the road which led to Taymouth, direftly acroft 
the hills. 

Ti* 


Dd 2 
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The mofl remarkable objects which met my eve, 
as I returned down the vale, were dill, rocks, woods 
of faded verdure, fpots of corn, either growing, or 
in the Ihock, cottages fcattcred here and there, by 
the fidcs of the high-wav, and ruftics, of coarfe 
features, fquat, fturdy figures, arrayed often in tar¬ 
tan, and having their limbs faultily covered by the 
iiliibcg. Once or twice, wc overtook droves of cut- 
tie, and had feme difficulty in palling, without icat- 
taring them. The arable grounds on the lidos or 
the highway arc not regularly inclofed. The only 
mode of indolurc that Reined to be here practifed, 
.was, with low ftone-fcnces. The pcaffints were 
bufy in fome fields, plowing or digging up their 
potatoes: And the mould thus turned over, had 
the appearance of being rich ant! deep. I was again 
{truck with the varied {hades of brown which the 
fading, falling leaves of the trees every where exhi¬ 
bited. It was a fight which excited in the mind a 
mixture of melancholy and cheerful emotions. It 
was curious to remark how the leaves of the 
allies which ftill retained their verdure, varied in 
that verdure, with an amauing diverhty oi Uncles, 
according to age, fituation, and perhaps other cir- 
cumllances which I was not botamit enough to dil- 
tinguiili.—At fome diftance from Brair-Atholl—■ 
(the particular diftance J neglected to enquire)—a 
road brandies off to the rigid', which leads, as I was 
told, 
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told, to a place called Fincaftle.' The point where 
this road branches off, is a narrow pafs at which the 
hills, on both Tides, jut forward, to meet each other. 
On neither fide is there left the fmalleft. ftripe of 
level ground between the bafe of the hill and the 
brink of the river. Birches and brufiiwood are 
fcattcred to a certain height up their fides. South, 
weft from the pais rife other hills, of a lower eleva¬ 
tion, and bounding, in a picturefque manner the 
fides of the former. Not a cottage appears within 
fight. Here breaks off the narrow road to Fincaftle. 
It winds down through the wild fnrubbery, in a line 
of very difficult accefs, till it reaches the river'where 
a Angle arch is thrown over it in a manner which 
ftrikingly impreftes the imagination. Along the 
bridge the road proceeds on the declivity of the wef- 
tern hill, amidft fuch objects; and in fuch a direc¬ 
tion, that even a Tingle traveller palling upon it, af¬ 
fects the mind of the fpectator with the moft Angu¬ 
lar feeling in refpect to the folitude and the iiiaccef- 
jibility of thefe regions. 

Tiie pafs of Killicrankie is more famous. It is 
about Avc miles fouth from Blair. Near the nor¬ 
thern entrance of this pafs was fought the famous 
battle between Lord Dundee and General Mackay, 
jn which James’s army would have triumphed, had 
not their heroic general fallen in the moment of 
victory. 
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•victory. The pafs is narrow and confined between 
lofty mountains. Beneath runs the Garry, in a 
deep, and rocky channel overhung with trees. The 
event of the battle fought here was fatal to James’s 
affairs in Scotland. There was no hero in his army 
to fucceed Dundee. Many of the brave officers be¬ 
longing to it, being driven into exile from their na¬ 
tive country; and the mafter for whom they had 
fought and fuffered, being unable to protect or fup- 
port them, were reduced to circumltances of ex¬ 
treme poverty and diftrefs. They formed them- 
felves into fo many companies, and engaged in the 
French fervice. They were ungeneroufly ufed ; but 
they continued to bear every hardlhip with the un¬ 
conquered fortitude, and to face every danger with 
the daring valour of Scottilh gentlemen. The dif- 
treffes brought upon the clans of the North of Scot¬ 
land, by the rebellions in which they were engaged 
through prejudices which muff be confeffed natural 
enough, have occafioned the Scottilh character to 
be exhibited in lights and fituations in which it has 
ffione with peculiar dignity and luftre.* 

This diftrict of Atholl is not without numerous 
monuments of ancient manners, cuftoms, and events. 

Here 

* This praife is greatly below the merits of thofe generous heroic 
Highlanders. 
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Here are the ruins of old caftles, the feats of feroci¬ 
ous chieftans, the ftrong walls and innaceflible fitu- 
ations of which fuggeft the remembrance of times 
when the tranquillity of the country was regulated 
by no general fyftem of police; but when every clan 
and every family were mutually formidable to one 
another. Of this character, are a variety of round 
towers which might probably ferve both'as forts, and 
as watch-towers; Tom-a-vuir, the ancient feat of the 
Mftntofihes of Tinny, ftrongly fituate on a fteep 
bank of the river Tilt; and in the north-weft corner 
of Loch Tummel, on a fmall ifi.md, partly artificial, 
the remains of a ftrong houfe built by Duncan-Ra- 
var-M‘Donald, the chief of the clan of the Robert- 
fons.—Here, too, are cairns, the haftily railed monu¬ 
ments of the ancient inhabitants of thefe parts when 
they fell in battle. Till lately, the cuftom remained 
of heaping up cairns, not merely over the graves- 
of the deceafed ; but wherever any perfon happen¬ 
ed to die, although he might be eliewhere burried. 
Above Blair is Carn-mhic-Jhimi , or Lovat’s cairn, 
where a chief of the family of Lovat had fallen, in 
a plundering incurfion into this country.—Many of 
riie remains of antiquity which this diftrict ftill pre- 
i-ents to the obfervation of the curious traveller, are 
inch as may be referred to the religion of the an¬ 
cient Highlanders. I am not fure, whether the in¬ 
formation which ancient writers give us concerning 
the 
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the religion of the Druids whom the Romans found 
in the fouth-wcftern parts of this ifland, is fuch as 
to identify their fuperftition with that of which nu¬ 
merous imperfect monuments remain through other 
parts of Britain.—Be thefe things as they may; I 
am not at prefcnt difpofed to enter into the.contro- 
verfy concerning them.. 1 fcruplc not' to affert, 
however, that nothing can be more abfurd tlian the 
extravagant notions, with which feme writehThave 
laboured to poffefs, of the extenfive knowledge of 
the Druids, and of the perfection of their fuperfri- 
tion. I fhall allow that a body of clergy or literati 
may be fomewhat more enlightened, and fomewhat 
more civilized than the reft of the community ; but 
this fuperiority will never be very confiderable. In 
the darker ages of the modern hiftory of Europe, 
the Romifli Clergy had indeed alvnoft a monopoly 
of what little piety, knowledge, and civility re¬ 
mained among our rude anceftors. But, it was fo 
trifling as to raife them, in our eftimation very little 
above the laity.—Now, in the age of Druidifm, we 
know well that our anceftors wanted induftry, ju- 
rifprudence, dexterity in art, and all the accommo¬ 
dations, of poliflied life. I hope to be forgiven 
therefore, if I fhall refufe to allow the Druids to 
have been, in any confiderable degree, lets favage 
than the reft-of' the people whofe-priefts they were, 
—till their admirers can Ihew me fome unequivocal 
monuments 
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Iftohuments of their civility and their knowledge. 
—The monuments in thefe parts which are afcribed 
to Druidifm are various: Here, is a vale called Strath- 
gray, which is, from its name, fuppofed to have 
been a vale peculiarly appropriated to the Druids: 
Near a place called Clunemore, is a cairn,' fixty geo¬ 
metrical paces in circumference, and having its top 
laid with flags, which is conjectured to have been 
an altar on which the Druids offered their facrifices: 
At a place, tire name of which, upon enquiry, I 
learned to be Knowbead, l obferved, on the fide of 
the highway one of thofe circles of Hones, erected 
perpendicularly at certain diftanccs, which are ufu- 
ally termed Druidical circles: Here are none of the 
groves, however, in the gloom of which the Druids 
are faid to have been accuftomed to celebrate their 
moll folemn and myftcrious rites. 

Other antiquities of thefe places relate to the 
ftate of the manners. The old groves which are 
not covered with cairns, have the dead bodies in- 
clofcd within itone coffers, confifting of feveral flags 
fitted together, the purpofe of which is conjectured 
to have been to preferve the body from the raven¬ 
ing rapacity of the wolves which anciently infefted 
the country. The Gaelic names of the places com¬ 
monly refer to fafts and circumfiances in their an¬ 
cient hiftory. Rod-na-banrhm is the Queen’s road, 

Vo l. I. E e by 
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by which feme or other of the ancient queens- of 
Scotland arc conjectured to have gone with a reti¬ 
nue to hunt in the foreit of Atholl. DaiUan-fpidcd 
is the plain of the inn or hofpital, where might an¬ 
ciently hand an houfe of entertainment for travel¬ 
lers : Dail-na-cardcch is the vale or plain of the 
fmith’s Ihop ; and Dail-na-mciv, the plain of the mi¬ 
neral. Cairn-torcy and Gairn-thorcy , are the hill and 
the hollow of bears. 

Tt-ir. diftrid of RAnkocit, which I fhould have 
travelled, if I had preferred the Ihortcr road be¬ 
tween riair-Atlioll and Taymouth, is of conikiera- 
ble extent. It is a high-lying tract of country, and 
is chicily occupied for patture. It forms only a part 
of the parilh- of Fortingal. and yet contains no few¬ 
er than two and thirty villages. In the middle of 
the dill rid is Loch Rannoch, twelve miles in length. 
Oat of this river iflues the Tummel, which pafles 
through the diftrid: of Atholl, and meets the Tay at 
Logierait. The Gaelic is the general language Rill 
fpoken through all thefe diftrids. 

Before the year 1745, this diftrid of Rannoch 
was in an uncivilized Rate. The inhabitants were 
thieves and robbers who acknowledged no law, paid 
no debts, and laid ail the neighbouring country 
from Stirling to Coupar of Angus, under contribu- 
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den; obliging the inhabitants to pay them what, 
they called Black Meal, as the price of their fccuri- 
■ty. In the months of September and October, they 
would afiemble.in Rannoch, in .companies of feveral 
hundreds, build temporary huts, caroufe the w Inf- 
Icy, and fettle tlieir accounts for ftolen cattle. As 
they all bo.re.arms, it was hardly poffibie to bring to 
juftice a thief who belonged to their number. A 
body of foldicrs were at length fent among them, 
and fomc inftances of exemplary juftice inflicted ; in 
confequence of which they, by degrees, learned to 
.be orderly and honcft. 

At that period the ufe of beds was unknown a- 
.mong thele people. They fiept on bundles of heath 
or fern, without laying allde their clothes, and co¬ 
vered above only by a fingle blanket. Their huts 
had for walls a texture of twigs interwoven among 
ftakes driven perpendicularly into the ground: the 
.doors were fo narrow, that one could not .enter 
.othcrwile than creeping: and the roof of the hut fo 
low, that it was impnffible to ftand upright within 
it. The people were miferably dirty and infefted 
with the itch. They lived on the fnrpicft, fcaotieft 
fare. The poor had hardly any other article-, of 
food than the blood of their cattle,—which they 
bled feveral times in the year,—boiled and eaten as 
bread,—with a parfunonious lupply of meal. The 
Fez country. 
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country, too, was at the fame time, without roads 
or bridges. 

But fince the year 174^, a happy change has ta¬ 
ken place. The reprellion of licentious rapine has 
introduced induftry. Improved ideas of farming- 
have induced the farmers to frock their farms with 
flieep, in preference to black cattle.—The introduc¬ 
tion of potatoes has added another and a moft va¬ 
luable and nourifliing one to the articles of living. 
The culture of lint, too, and the practice of fpin- 
ning which thefe people have been gradually taught 
through the care of die Truftces, have contributed 
much ro give a fuimble direction to their induilry, 
and to fupply wirh means for die pmvhafc of a 
greater variety of the cunveniencies of life.—The 
change has been happy and rapid. Thcfe people arc. 
now cleanly, and comfortably clothed. They ufe 
Led (leads and blankets. The;: have houfes built of 
ftone, and of a commodious hze. Their children 
are taught to read Englifli. Their wool and yarn 
bring them in large furas. And they who were, 
once thieves, vagabonds, and half-uarved for want 
of comfortable lodging, food and clothing, are now 
as induftrious, pious, and charitable perhaps as any 
?n the kingdom. 
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I am not fure that all thefe obfervations occurred, 
or that all thefe facts were communicated to me, 
as I travelled between Blair-Atholl and Logierait. 
But, one is infenfibly led from one part of a coun¬ 
try, and from one particular clafs of the circum- 
ftances of fociety in it, to extend one’s enquiries 
and reflections to other parts and other circumftan- 
ces which are connected by any ftrength of relation 
with thofc people. 

The fine fituation of one gentleman’s houfe on 
the nonh-eaftern bank of the Tummel {truck me 
particularly. Its name 1 learned to be D\fart , and 
that its proprietor was a Mr Butter. This houfe 
Hands clofe upon the bank of the river, in a fitua- 
tion where the windings of the hills leave a fmall cir¬ 
cular plain, beautifully level and verdant. Through 
this plain the river meanders in a fine waving line; 
directing its courfe firft clofe to the bottom of the 
weftern hill, fo as to leave the whole breadth of the 
plain unbroken in the eaftern fide ; and then, with 
an altered direction, prefGr.g againft the bafe of the 
eaftern hill, fo as to leave the remainder of the plain 
unbroken on the weftern fide. Mr B’s houfe 
{lands on the eaftern divifion of this little plain. It 
is furrounded on all hands with thick wood. In¬ 
deed, I could not help thinking, that the pines 
yvhkh concealed it from the highway were too 
thick. 
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thick, and feemed to hide this fweet fpot with a de¬ 
gree of invidious jealoufy from the gaze of the tra¬ 
veller. 

The whole of this part of Strath-Tummel was of 
the fame character: hills riling here and there, wi¬ 
thin the lofty ranges of mountains inclofing it; 
huts, and round them, larger or fmaller fields of 
cultivated land; fpots of meadow here and there 
decorating the banks of the river: Wood profufely 
icattered over the whole feenes; now and then a 
houfe appearing which befpokc the refidence of fome 
fuperior family; the river now moving with a 
fmooth and gentle courfe through the mead and 
over a pebbled channel, and then foaming and pou¬ 
ring impetuoufiy among rocks which obiiructed its 
current, or confined its bed ; cattle feeding in the 
vale and on the lower declivities of the hills; rullics 
of all ages bufily employed in the labours of the fea- 
fon, or tending the cattle; and over all, that foft 
colouring of melancholy diffufed, which gives its 
penfive pleafures to ending Autumn. 

At Logierait, the Tummel joins the Tay. Im¬ 
mediately above the point of junction is a ferry¬ 
boat, by which the traveller paffes towards Tay- 
mouth. At Logierait, the Tummel runs with 
great ftrength of firearm The boalmen are obliged 
to 
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to row in a ftanding direction, up and down the 
river, in pafling between the oppofite banks; and on. 
the weftern fide, the bank rifes fo precipitoufly over 
the ftream, that it is extremely difficult to land the 
paffengers, or moor the boat. 

Landing on the weftern bank of the Tummel', 
1 was defirous to refrefh myfelt and my horfes. I had 
been told chat lome tolerable accommodation might 
be obtained for a few minutes, at the boatman’s 
houfe. I entered the houfe. It exhibited a feene 
of naftinefs and fimplicity which convinced me that 
the primitive manners of my country were not eve¬ 
ry where loft. It was a low, fmokv hut, the door 
of which could hardly be entered without creeping. 
The thatched roof was not rain-proof; and all the 
rafters were dropping an inky fluid. On each fide 
of the door, a partition ran through the houfe: 
It was formed of flakes driven into the ground, in¬ 
terwoven with twigs, or willow-branches, and the 
whole plaftered, on both lides, with clay. This 
fimple partition had like the roof, differed by the 
injuries of time; the clay was here and there bro¬ 
ken off; and the wooden part of the partition feem- 
ed to have decayed through rottennefs. One end 
of the houfe was appropriated to the purpofes of a 
h n d room, ftore room, cellar, pantry, and apart- 
v' :>i i for the accommodation of ftrangers. It were 
hard 
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Lard to fay whether dampnefs, dirt, or difordef 
feemed to predominate moil in it. The other wag 
the kitchen; and into it I entered; , Here was a 
fmoking fire in the middle of the floor. I am not 
fure whether or not there might be a hole in the 
roof for the difeharge of fmoke. If there were, it 
Was certainly inadequate to the purpofe; for the 
fmoke was diffufed through the kitchen, fo as to 
obfeure it with almoft palpable darknefs. Immedi¬ 
ately arouftd the fire was a fmall fpbere within which 
the darknefs was vifibSe. Here fat the miftrefs of the 
family, with feveral of her children befide her. The 
good woman was dirty, black, and overgrownj and 
feemed juft Sir John Falftaff in petticoats. The 
children were half naked, and dirty, but with health 
and chserfulnefe in their looks. They converfed 
together in Gaelic. I addrefled the mother. Shu 
could fpeak A little, and but a very little broken Eng- 
glife; the children neither fpoke nor underftood a 
fyliable of Englilh. In compliance with my requeft 
for rerrefhment, the good woman foon produced 
her whifky bottle, with bread and cheefe. To mea- 
fure out the whifky, flie brought a tin f.oup which 
by frequent ufe, by tire imprefiion of the fmoke, 
and by the religious reverence with which it had 
■been kept facred from any thing like rinfing or wafh- 
ing, had affirmed a hue fomething between a dirty- 
brown and a jet black. It was, at the fame time 
marked 
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marked with many a dimple; ,and was deprived of 
its lid, to fliew, that it was to be always—either 
filling or emptying; With this veffel was produced 
a glafs which through long and faithful fervice had 
loft its only leg and foot; but to guard it againfi: 
future accidents, what remained was thickly coated 
over with a mixture of foot and dull, wrought with 
whilky into a cement. It were tedious to deferibe 
at length, the cheefe, the cakes, the plate, and the— 
but there was no table: The good woman gave all 
but the bottle into my hands; and the bottle flie 
retained in her lap. But, Sven this fare was agree- 
ble; for ic had rained heavily at times, as we rode 
between Blair, and the ferry; and the exercife o£ 
riding, with the keen 'air of Atholl had Iharpened 
my appetite. I cut down the cheefe, therefore; the 
good woman poured out her whilky ; the children, 
lhared of the bread and cheefe; and the mother par¬ 
took of the whilky fo liberally as to convince me 
that her predilection for this cordial mull; have con¬ 
tributed confiderably to the enlargement of her bulk* 
Every thing was new and ftriking. The feene was 
fanple as the hut of a favage; there was die fame 
fqunlid haftinefs, the fame afpect of vigorous health, 
and the fame cheerful, kind hofpitality, as fociety 
is faid to prefent in its ftmpleft and rudeft forms. I 
was, in conference, more gratified than I fliould 
have been in a more commodious inn, and with bet- 
Vol. I. F f tef 
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ter entertainment. ' And before I had time to be 
difgufted, my fervant having alfo obtained refrclh- 
ment for the Iiorfes and himfclf, called me to pro¬ 
ceed on my journey. 

We proceeded; pafiing, at about a fliort mile’s* 
didance forward, through a village, in which many 
fnug new houfcs were riling. The name of the vil¬ 
lage I have, forgotten. The church and one or two 
other buildings had an ancient, venerable afpect. I 
iliould fuppofe that the thriving condition of this 
village may be owing .either- to the cotton or the 
linen manufacture. I'was-now again in Strath-Tay. 
Even here, where the Tay has not yet been aug¬ 
mented by the acceffion of the waters of the Tum- 
mel and the Almond, it is a noble, majedic dream. 
The ftrath is here a rich tract of cultivated ground.- 
Even by the appearance, on the fides of the road, 
where the ground'-was cut, it- was eafy to fee, that 
the foil was rich and deep: The fields v r ere divid¬ 
ed by good done fences. The corn which was here 
chiedy in the fliock, feetned to be a plentiful crop, 
and indeed extremely abundant in proportion to the 
extent of ground which it had covered. Here and- 
there were delds of turnips; die appearance of which 
proved to me that the farmers in this didricl, had- 
carried their attention to die management of black 
eattlefarther than to.the mere-rearing of them. On- 
alb 
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all hands appeared crowds bufy in digging or plough- 
ing up their potatoes, if not in cutting down corn. 
This was not the feafon .in which to fee cultivated 
fcenes like thefe, to the beft advantage. And yet, I 
know-not-if they fliould have appeared more enliven¬ 
ed, or could have fuggefted a greater variety, or a! 
more interefting train of reflection concerning the 
modes and the progrefs of human induftry in the 
more .garifh feafons of Spring or Summer. 

It was now late in the afternoon. The. late ve¬ 
nerable looking houfe which I remember to have • 
notice dwas the houfe of Ballegbau, fituated in the 
hollow of a hill, on the northern fide of the high¬ 
way, embowered among trees, and haying around 
it antique-looking walls and hedges, which with 
the -growth of the trees, concurred to convince me, 
that it had been a place of forne confequence, at fome 
diftance of time backwards.. 

Hi; re, too, Gaelic is the language chiefly fpoken. 
The fillibeg, and the bonnet, if not always the plaid, are 
commonly worn. Tartans are highly efteemed; and 
the colours are indeed fo well'dyed, and intermingled 
with fuch taile, that I can hardly conceive any fancy 
drefs more becoming and handfome. The bonnets 
are not manufactured here. The millreis or' every fa¬ 
mily fpins and dyes the yarn of which the tartans 
Ff a 


are 
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are woven. I fliould think that if this fpecies of 
woollen fluff, were, any where, prepared in fuffici- 
ent quantity, the ufe cf it could not well fail to lie- 
come more fafhionable. And, if the exportation 
were encouraged, it might bring in a conllderablc 
income to this country. 

It was dark ere we reached the bridge of Aber- 
feldy. The bridge has been not long erected. Its 
arches I did not count. The Tay is here itill broad 
and deep. Pillars are raifed at equal diftances upon 
the fides of this bridge. They have been intended, 

I doubt not, to ornament it; but their form is fucli 
as to give them the air rather of Limp-pods than of 
ornamental pillars. Here is a confulerabie and in- 
creeling village occupied chieiiy by labourers in 
the cotton-manufaclurc. Such, villages one delights 
to find fcattered over a country: for a country is 
more benefited by the manufactures, when the ma¬ 
nufacturers are difperfed over it in hamlets and vil¬ 
lages, than when they are affembled together, in 
great towns. 

Although it was night, I was, however, to proceed 
to Kenmore. The darknefs was doubly mortifying to 
me: There was danger of wandering affray upon 
an unknown road: and I could not enjoy the prof- 
peel 
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peel: of the fine ftrath, and of the impending hills, 
as I advanced. 

I was now in the midft of the Grampian moun¬ 
tains. The recollection of ancient Caledonia, and 
of the conteft between the Romans and its Celtic 
inhabitants was, in thefc feenes unavoidable. I was 
at no great diftance from Fortingal , where is Hill tra* 
ced the feene of a battle fought between the Ro¬ 
mans and the ancient Caledonians; or rather per¬ 
haps the remains of a camp where Roman forces 
might be for fome time Rationed. The Grampian 
mountains formed a natural barrier by which the 
ancient inhabitants of thefe regions were inaccefli- 
bly protected againft the progrefs of the Roman in- 
vafion. Among thofe mountains, feveral are of a 
Itupendous height. Shehallion riles to the height 
of more than three thoufand and five hundred feet 
above the level of the fea. In thefe regions the hun¬ 
ter-life feems to have firfl given place gradually to 
that of the fliepherd and the rude warriour inter¬ 
mixed: and, as the decay of the forefts, and the 
graduaPcxtcrir.ination of the wild animals which in¬ 
habited them rendered it impoffible to procure the 
means of fubfxllence in this manner; they turned 
themfelvcs, by degrees, to the domcftication and 
the tendency and feeding the more gentle and trac¬ 
eable of thofe animals. And now, iince they have 

accuftomecj 
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accuftomed themfelves to fettled habits of life, they 
have found the reiburccs of the Ihepherd infuflicient, 
by themfelves, to furnifli the neceifarics and conveni- 
cncies of life, lienee, in time, fome fliare of ap¬ 
plication to agriculture. Agricultural induftry, 
while it is the mofi feverc, has been found to be, 
::t tlie fame time, the mull prod arrive. Hence have 
the little gtndws which were at iirft incloid in thefc 
parts, been extended, infenfibly, into crofts. The 
crolts came to be included within larger parks. And 
the plough and the fpade full extended their con- 
quels, till the whole arable ftratlis were converted 
into meadows and corn-lields. Agriculture feems 
likely to make yet confidcrablc progrefs in thefe 
parts, iimeftone ever)- where abounds. T'lie re¬ 
putation of agriculture, as an uleful and honourable 
mode of indulry is faft riling in this country. It 
will make a more rapid progrefs, as it is at the fame 
l ime favourable if not to the breeding, at Icaft to 
the feeding and fattening of black cattle. If the 
proprietors of tliele lands fliall be induced to fpread 
plantations of fu: tabic trees, over their more un¬ 
sheltered grounds; If they final gradually encou¬ 
rage their tenants to inciofe thofe fields which are 
fufceptiblc of tillage; If they fliall apply themfelves 
to open up the country by adding parilii-roads to the 
excellent highway 3 which run, at prefent, through 
the Highlands 5 and dpccially, if they fliall give the 
tenants 
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tenants an intereft in the improvement of their 
farms, by favouring themwith long leafes, upon rents 
riling at certain periods in the progreis or theleale; 
.Agriculture may yet make, in tilde wild diftricts, a 
progreis, the extent and perfection of which can 
hardly be well conceived, at prefeni. I think it 
highly probable, that this happy change will, in due 
lime, be acco>' p'.lflied, through thole means, The 
ipirit of the times is turned to urge on the career of 
induftry in every direction. Science and labour 
have combined to improve every branch of manu¬ 
facture, and at the lame time, to extract from the 
earth every uferul production, the can be forced to 
yield. The progrds, above related, of civility and 
induftry in Rannoch, fince the year 1745, proves 
how highly fuiceptible arc thefe regions and their 
inhabitants of improvement. 

Among other diladvantages which 1 fullered by 
riding between Logierait and Kcnmore, by night, 
was, the lofs of the light of the feat of the Heads of 
the ancient clan of Maizies. Woods rile boldly a- 
bovc Caftle Menzics; and the gray rocks which 
ihew thcmfclves between, prelent a fine contrail to 
the foftcr beauties of the vale below. The remains 
of an hermitage are to be feen, at fome diftar.ee up 
the impending hill. The native rock afforded two 
Sales to this building: to which were added two- 
others. 
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others, of mafon-work. Hither, fome centuries 
iincc, did the Chief of this family retire, in difgult, 
from the world; after rcligning his fortune to a 
younger brother. 

The road was Hill excellent. It rained, indeed, 
at times. Yet, the journey was as little dilagree- 
able, as a journey, by night, and in the end of a 
rainy autumn can well be fuppolcd. We, at length, 
entered Lord Ereadalbane’s domains. Even under 
the darknefs of night, I was agreeably Ilruck with 
the vaft trees, the noble park-walls, the opening- 
lawns, and the dark figures of itraying cows and 
deer, which faintly marked thefe feenes to the view. 
The way to Kcnmore branched off from the great 
road, and paffed directly through his Lordlhip’s 
parks. The gates were readily opened. The por¬ 
ters and others directed us on our way with an at¬ 
tention and civility which feerned to befpeak the 
character of the maker whom they lerved. Our 
reception at the inn at Kenmore was no lefs kind 
and attentive. The accommodations which Lord 
Breadalbane’s care has here provided, exceed what 
the traveller expects to meet with in a region fo fe- 
quefeered and furrounded with luch dreary environs. 
The landlord, too, or landlady (I have forgotten 
which) is Englifh. The fervants arc indeed High¬ 
landers, and the waiters wear fiilibegs: but are not 
Ids 
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lefs chearfully and actively attentive, than the fu- 
percilious and foppilh attendants at the inns and 
taverns in great cities. 


Kexmo?.e, Tatmouth, and to Killix. 

An ornamented and cultivated feene is peculiarly 
pleafing to the mind, when it occurs in a country o£ 
which the general afpecl is wild and barren. The 
grand and tire terrible lofe their power to elevate 
or overawe tire mind, where they hold an exclufivs 
empire, without fullering the beautiful and the gen¬ 
tle to iniinuatc into competition with them. Where 
cultivation and ornament have foftened every fea¬ 
ture of a country ; the fpcclator becomes indifferent 
to their beauties, and longs for the terrible and the 
fublime; the bleak heath, the frowning rock, the 
roaring catarad. 

On this principle, is it, as I fliould fuppofe, that 
the tour of the Highlands of Scotland has become 
ralhionable. Here is much of the wilder feenery of 
nature. But, thefe wild feenes are interfperfed 
with various l’pols of ornament and cultivation ; 
which fet them off by contrail: and the ornamented 
grounds of the great proprietors appear here, by 
the fame contrail, to extraordinary advantage; like 

Vol. I. G g the 
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the white teeth of a negro, fct off by the darknefi 

■of his face. 


Anothkr obfervation which naturally occurs to' 
the traveller through tire WcR Highlands, is, that 
feenes of wfld grandeur and natural magnificence 
are the belt fituations for the feats of men of great 
fortune. There is a fort of analogy by which all 
the different fpccies of greatnefs are allied to each 
other. A wide and copious ftream produces a bet¬ 
ter effect, than a fcanty rivulet, at the bale of a 
broad and lofty mountain. A Palace requires a 
more extenfive domain than an ornamented farm- 
h'oufe. In the fame manner, too, a itatcly palace, 
and the expence vdiich a vafi: fortune affords to be 
Hid out in ornamenting the feenes of nature—accord 
better with places, where nature fhews herfelf in her 
grander aipefts, and where the utmoft force of art is 
requifite, to fubdue her obPiinacy,—than with thofij 
regions where flic alfumcs a milder and more fami¬ 
liar form. Villas, ornamented'farms, and gentle¬ 
men’s houfes of no extraordinary magnificence pro¬ 
duce the bell effect'on level downs, in verdant vales, 
and on the lides of flowlv-floping, green lulls. In 
fuch fituations as Dunkeld, Elair-Atholl, Taymoutli, 
or Inverary, they would be like the eyes of a pyg¬ 
my in the -lockets of a Coloflus, 


Srrcs 
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Such reflections arofe in -my mind, as I walk¬ 
ed out, in the morning, after breakfaft, to view 
Lord Breadalbane’s ornamented grounds, round his 
feat of Toymoulb. One of the firft objects which drew 
my notice, was Loch-Tay, clofe upon the eaftern 
extremity of which the -village of Kenmorc ftands. 
This lake is full iixteen miles in length. Its breadth 
varies; but is commonly eftimated at one.mile. It is 
faid to be, in many places, an hundred fathoms deep. 
In its length it winds fo as to take a form not.unlike 
the letter S. It is furrounded by vaft hills, whofe de¬ 
clivities bound it fometimes by a gentler, and fome- 
times by a more abrupt hope. Its borders are here 
and there fringed with young wood which rifes, in 
fome places to a conflderable extent up the hills. 
Cornfields, .in many places, diverlify, in an agree¬ 
able manner, the afpeef of thefe feenes. In other 
places, nothing meets the eye but an extenflve wild, 
clad with Ihort, Runted heath. Loch-Tay is among 
the largeft lakes of frefh water in Britain. A great 
multitude of itreams incrcafe its waters with their 
tribute. Although it has no -known communica¬ 
tion w r ith the fea, its waters have fometimes been 
remarkably agitated with motions not unlike the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide. Philofophcrs have 
been curioufly eager to record this phenomenon 
and investigate its caufe. But, it has been, too fel- 
dom, as yet, obferved, and the natural hiftory of 
G g 2 the 
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the lake is too imperfectly known in all its circum- 
ftances, to admit, at prefent, of any fatisfadlory fo- 
lution. How many of the phenomena of the earth 
and ocean muft remain, in our view, anomalous 
and unaccountable, fo long as we cannot penetrate 
through the bowels of the former, or explore the 
depths of the latter ?—This lake abounds with filli¬ 
es ; pike, perch, fiilmon, char, trout, famlets, min¬ 
nows, lampries, and cels; of the trouts fome have 
been caught, which weighed thirty pounds. Diffe¬ 
rent fpecies of fifties are peculiar to the different 
ends of the lake. The moft valuable are taken at 
the north-weftern end. The inn-keeper at Ki’llin 
informed me, that he was obliged by the conditions 
of his tack, to fupply Lord Ercadaibane’s table, with 
fome fifties which abound there, but arc not to be 
met with in the neighbourhood of Rcnmore. 

Close on the verge of the lake Hands the church 
of Kcnrnorc: a neat building, decently fitted up, 
within. Between the church and the outlet where 
the Tay iffues from the lake, is, a fmall boat-houfe, 
Which has fomewhat of the air of a ruftic chapel, 
jufi as the Tay leaves the lake, it is covered with a 
handfome bridge which affords a paffige to the nor¬ 
thern fide of the Loch. At fome fmall diftance a- 
bove the bridge, as you advance to the north-weft, 
along the northern ftiore, is an ifle, which was once 
the 
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the fite of a priory, and inhabited by monks. The 
ruins of the priory remain; and are fliaded by fome 
venerable trees; among which is a Guine or black 
cherry tree, the circumferential meafurement of 
which is, at the height of four feet from the ground, 
not lefs than ten feet, three inches. Within this 
ille the Campbells of Breadalbane defended tliem- 
felves againft the gallant Marquis of Montrofe, in 
the civil wars of the left century. A fhot from the 
befieged had nearly wounded or flain the royaiift 
commander. In his rage, he wafted their territories 
with fire and the fword. Their recefs, too, was 
taken and garrifened. But, in 1654, it was retaken 
by General Monk. 

Such is the profpect from that end of the village 
where it is bounded by the lake : the waters of the 
lake for a great extent; on cither fide, riling hills, 
clad, on the fore-ground, at leaft, with wood; on 
one hand, this ille, on which the remains of anti* 
quity Hill command to it a degree of folcmn venera¬ 
tion ; on the other, fome corn-fields, and one or 
two decent farm-houfes: perhaps a boat or two may 
accidentally animate the ftill feene of the lake. 

I had, by the advice of the people of the inn, 
fent to Lord Breadalbane’s game-keeper, who is per¬ 
mitted by his Lordfliip, to guide ftrangers through 
his 
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his grounds, and to the different curiofities in the 
environs. As I was gazing on the lake, he arrived. 
I followed him through a gate to which he had a 
key, and foon found myfelf in Lord Breadalbane's 
park, on the bank of the Tay. Thefe grounds are 
finely diver'fified by natural or artificial inequalities 
of the furface ; and by the varied difpoiition of noble 
avenues and clumps of trees. The mafs of water 
which fills the channel of the river, and the narrow 
extent of unbroken level ground on the bank re¬ 
quire its effect to be foftened by intervening trees. 
Noble rows of trees, in fome places fo thick and 
dark as ahnoff to hide the ftream—are accordingly 
planted all along the edge of the water. Where the 
plain fwells into gentle eminences, the fummit of 
each is fo marked, as to be rendered a fuitable point 
for the termination, and the renewal of a walk. 
Where the lawn opens, Virginian, and fal’ow-deer, 
with fome few roes are feen fporting or grazing 
upon it. Here is a wider and more ornamented 
lawn than at either Dunkeld or Blair-Atholl: And, 
that,—overhung as it is on two fides by lofty moun¬ 
tains, and fkreened with wood,—it may not have 
too blank and faint an effect, in proportion to the 
other parts in the fcene ; Jingle frees are fcattered 
here and there, over it. Many of thefe are among 
the fineft I have ever feen: they are, I think, oaks, 
earns, and chefnuts, and perhaps of fome other fpe- 
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cies, befide thefe. The various fwells of the furface, 
the arrangement of the trees, and the directions in 
which the walks are conducted, prefent almoft every 
beautiful modification of the waving line.—This 
was not the feafon to fee thefe foft, and ornamented 
fcenes in the full flulh of coloured beauty. But, 
even in the fickly hues of declining autumn, I 
thought them charming. 

One of the mod admired objects is an avenue of 
venerable limes; extending four hundred and fifty 
yards in length. The tops of thefe unite with a 
fpherical angle, like that which marks the roof* 
doors, and windows of a Gothic palace. Somebody 
has wifely conjectured, that from fuch natural, ve^ 
getable arches, was the idea of the arch in Gothic 
Architecture firft taken. If fuch arching walks 
were common, Imight, indeed, be induced to adopt 
the opinion. But, having never feen fuch another, 
and never having heard from men more familiar 
than myfelf, with the vegetable world, that thefe 
phenomena are frequent in it: I am rather inclined 
to fufpect, that the arch in ■which the trees of this 
avenue join their fummits, may be artificial, in a 
good meafure, and that the idea of giving them this 
bent may have been taken from the forms of Gothic 
architecture. They are of that age in which, it was 
elteemed the perfection of Taite in Gardening to 
prune 
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prune vegetables into the fantaftic figures of Ani¬ 
mals, and of all the oddeft productions of Art. Had 
I met with fuch an avenue in the middle of an ex- 
tenflve, natural foreft, I might have fuppofed what 
is peculiar in it 10 have been the untutored work of 
nature accidentally imitating art. But, in this flot¬ 
ation, one cannot, without extreme fimplidty, con¬ 
ceive fuch a fancy of it. 

The houfe of Tavmouth, to which this walk 
leads, is a noble, although not quite a modern one. 
It was firfc built by Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow, 
who died in the year 1583. Its original name was 
Balloch caflle. It was, in original ftruchire, I be¬ 
lieve, literally a caftle. Subfequent improvements, 
with the change of manners, and the alteration of 
the tafte in architefture, have divefted it of its caf- 
tellated form, and enlarged it with the addition of 
two wings. It fronts the fouth-weft. 1 had not an 
opportunity of viewing all the apartments; for 
fomc part of the family were at this time in the 
houfe. Thofe into which I was admitted, pleafed 
me as fpacious and elegant. But, I cannot think 
them equal to the public rooms at Blair-Atholl. 

The paintings arc among the chief ornaments of 
the houfe of Tay-mouth. Being unlkilled in the 
technical beauties of painting, i could not enjoy 
the 
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the landfcapcs and hiftory pieces in this collection fo 
much as I could have wiflied. The portraits are 
numerous, and preferve the features of not a few of 
the more eminent characters in the Britifh hiftory. 
Among thcle are portraits of John Lefty, Duke of 
Rothes,—of James, firft Marquis, and afterwards 
Duke of Hamilton,—-of William, Earl Mafhall,—of 
Thomas, Lord Tinning,—of John, Earl of Mar;—of 
Sir Robert, and of Sir John Campbell of Glenorchie; 
all men of diftinction in the middle of the laft cen¬ 
tury. Here are alfo portraits of two illuftrious bro¬ 
thers who acted a diftinguifned part in the unhappy 
times of Charles l; Henry, Earl of Holland, and 
Robert, Earl of Warwick; the former faid to have 
been, at one time, a favourite with Henrietta, Char¬ 
les’s queen; the latter, an adherent of the Parlia¬ 
ment, of Cromwell, and of the Puritans; who with 
the worft principles and the moft profligate conduft, 
contrived, however, to acquire, and to maintain 
the character of a Godly Man. Here is alfo a por¬ 
trait of John, the firft Earl of Breadalbane, whofe 
unfuccefsful policy, and refentment, produced the 
maflaerc at Glencoe, the difgrace of King William’s 
reign. 

One of the laft pieces added to this collection, 
is a painting by the celebrated Gavin Hamilton, on 
the fubjcct of Scipio reftoring the fair Spanifli cap- 

Yol. I. H h tive 
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five to her parents and betrothed hufband. Tiii 
forms, the attitudes, the colours, the cxprcffton in. 
this piece are all admirable. It is the molt exquisite 
of enjoyments even to a perfon dei'itute of tafte 
in painting, to gaze on fuch a piece. Hamilton’s 
ideas of female beauty feem not quite the fame with 
thnfe of our admired Reynolds. His female faces 
are not lb round or plump. Reynolds’s beauties have 
firnethiiig more fenfual and luxurious in their af- 
pect: Hamilton’s have ibmevhat more of feminine 
delicacy ar.d of tender fentiment in the form and 
air of their features. I remember meeting two 
children, a boy and a girl, near Logicrait, whofts 
faces leemed to have been caft in the very films 
mould as Reynolds’s Venus: I fnail hereafter have 
occafion to mention, th.u at Hamilton, near Glaf- 
gow, are faces, juft fucli as might ferve for pat¬ 
terns to G. Hamilton ; his female forms feem only 
fo many portraits of the laffts of Hamilton. 

An- Album is kept at the houfc of Taymouth, in 
which travellers admitted to fee it, are required to 
infert their names. Looking over the lift of the 
names of thofe whofe viiits to Taymouth were here 
recorded, I faw here and there a fentencc added, 
expreflive of the high delight with which the fub- 
feriber had viewed the houfe, and furveyed the fur. 
rounding grounds. I observed, however, no ver- 
fes. 
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Us, nqr any Latin or Greek in'fcriptions. I had feen 
enough to charm me ; but not feeling upon me the 
fpirit of panegyric, I contented myfelf with barely 
fubferibing my name, as the greater number of the 
prior fublcribers appeared to have done. I found 
Lord Breadalbane’s fervants more obftinately refol- 
ved againft receiving any pecuniary gratification for 
■their attentions, than thofe about any other great 
houfe which 1 have had occafion to vint in the fame 
manner. 

Leaving the houfe, I was led acrofs the lawn, 
and up an oppofitc hill, divided from it by the high¬ 
way. The declivity of this hill is covered with line 
trees, chiefly pines. Upon the edge of the highway 
arc tome noble chefnut trees, which, if unviolated 
by the axe, may perhaps grow to rival, in fize the 
chefnut trees of Mount I tna. A good way up the 
hill appears the root of a tree of vait circumference, 
which was, 1 know not how many years iince, de¬ 
racinated iiy the fury of the winds: The fpace winch 
its roots had occupied, appears a cavern of no in- 
comiderablo depth and widenefs. Farther up the 
hill, is, what is called a fort, mounted with feme 
fmall cannons which arc tired upon occahous of re¬ 
joicing. From this Ration, the befcdder enjoys a 
charming profpect of the lawn below, the lake, the 
H h 2 ' river, 
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river, the oppofite hills, and the loftieft peaks of 

the Grampian mountains riling in diftant perfpective. 

Descending the declivity of the hill, by paths, 
winding among the wood with which it is covered, 
wc again eroded the road, traverfed the lawn, and paf- 
fed by a beautiful Chinefe bridge to the North-Eaft of 
the river. Here is a charming walk, immediately 
over the bank; it is fteep, but clad with line and 
thriving trees which prevent it from giving any 
thing of a rugged appearance to the fcenc. 

From this walk, we proceeded through the fields to 
the neck cf the loch, where the bridge is thrown over 
the river; and by it returned to the inn. 1 mull 
confefs, that, if any circumftance could have made 
me lament the late period in the feafon, at v Inch I 
travelled, it was the light of tliefe beautiful Irenes, 
and the reflection, how much more beautiful they 
mult undoubtedly appear in Spring, Summer, and 
early Autumn. The fltuation is naturally a happy 
one for a nobleman’s feat, and ornamented grounds. 
And I cannot conceive how tafte coaid well do more 
than has here been done, to improve the advanta¬ 
ges of nature. Since the diftant mountains are 
bleak and bare, the neareft hills are with great judge¬ 
ment clad with wood. The trees are of the talleft, 
ftatelivlt character, foiling the vicinity of the feat 
of 
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®f an ancient, noble, and opulent family. The ex¬ 
tent of the level ground gives an advantage which 
neither the fcenes about Dunkeld, nor thofe round 
Bkir-Atholl afford. The fingle trees fcattered over 
the plain are ncceilary to give it ftrength of effect 
proportionate to that of the adjacent fcenery. The 
air of the building befpeaks the antiquity of the fami¬ 
ly, and fuits, at the lame time, the charaftcr of the 
country in which it {lands. The arched, or Berceau 
walk, is a noble monument of the tafte of former 
times in thefe matters. Every {'citable advantage is 
taken of the river; and the whole fcenes are accom¬ 
modated as they well can be, to the mixed character 
of grandeur and beauty which diftinguilhes the lake. 

I am inclined to fancy that the village of Ken- 
more may hereafter become the feat of tome flou- 
rifhing manufacture. It may prove a cotton-manu¬ 
facture ; I lhould rather with, that it were of fome 
fort of woollen huff. 1 believe, that our molt en¬ 
lightened medical men are inclined to think that we 
ufe woollens as an article of drefs lefs than we might 
with advantage, do. How many of the difcafes 
with which we are chiefly infefted, are fuch as ori¬ 
ginate in colds? Woollens, in our climate would be a 
better prefervation againft thefe than any other fort 
of drefs. I lhould wilh, therefore, that the conduc¬ 
tors of our wpollen manufactures, and the leaders of 
the 
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the fafhion, would unite their influence to turn the 
national tafte in drefs and the bent of its induftry, 
more than they are at prelim t, to the making and 
the wearing of woollen Hulls. I fhould imagine 
that the fabrics of woollens, might be as much di- 
verlified as thole of linens, of cottons, and of iilks; 
and the caprices of falhion might thus be fufliciently 
gratified. No manufactures are fo natural to a coun¬ 
try as thofe for which it produces the raw materials. 
The encouragement of the woollen manufacture be¬ 
comes a matter of. the greater confequencc to the 
Highlands, fince lheep have been adopted as a more 
profitable fpedes of live-flock than black-cattlc. 
Much greater numbers of lheep arc already fed 
through the Highlands; their numbers arc annually 
augmented. Now, if the wool couid be wrought 
up at home; it might be exported, with much great¬ 
er advantage to the country, in a manufactured, 
than in a raw ftate. A manufacture of coarfe car¬ 
peting, of frize, of coarfe broad-cloth, of tartans, 
of ftockings, of flannels, or of worked fluffs might, 
in this cafe, be eftabliflied with great advantage, at 
Kenmore. 

Black cattle form ftill perhaps too confide- 
i able a part of the livc-ftock kept by the farmers in 
this neighbourhood. They are 1'old off, at certain 
ages, to drovers from the Low Country of Scotland 
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and from England; or perhaps driven to the cattle- 
markets in Scotland and England by dealers from 
the country where they are bred. The prices vary 
with age, lizc, fhape, feafon, and various other cir- 
cumflances. 

Managers of flieep from Clydefdale,- and other 
Ibuthern countries, have, within thefe laft ten or 
twelve years, begun to refort eagerly to the High¬ 
lands. They have obtained, in many places, long 
kales from tire proprietors of the lands, in thefe 
parts—at rents much higher than were before paid 
for the fame farms,—fuch as no Highiandman could 
pay, by the old practice of tanning,--yet, fuch as 
thefe alien Ihepherds have, by their modes of mana¬ 
ging live-frock, been enabled to pay, and at the fame 
time, to enrich themfelves. Stocking their farms 
with flieep, inltead of black cattle, Uncaring, feed¬ 
ing, and changing their flocks of flieep, in a man¬ 
ner peculiar to themfelves, and unknown to the old 
Highland farmers; and felling them off at the bed; 
markets: They have thus been enabled to make 
feetningly unimproveabie heaths and hills, afford a 
much greater proportion of fubliftence for human 
life, than was before obtained from them. 

Tuese improvers, however, and the landlords 
whofe grounds they have rented, have become on 
tills 
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this fcore unpopular in the Highlands. The pre¬ 
judices of clanfliip have almoft died away: Yet the 
Highlanders think it hard that a Highland Gentle¬ 
man fhould let his lands to a llranger, in preference 
to one of themfelves, even when tempted by the of¬ 
fer of higher rent. When excluded too from this, 
the only fpecies ofinduftry of which he is capable, 3. 
Highlandinan has no other lliift to follow, but to leave 
the country. He cannot prevail with himfelf to imi- 
tate in the management of his farm the practice of 
ftrangers. fie cannot live upon it* if he manages it 
no better than formerly. There is no trade or ma¬ 
nufacture to which the old fanner can turn himfelf. 
He leaves the place. And his friends who remain, 
complain, that the country is depopulated by the ava¬ 
rice of the landholders, and the intrulion of Gran* 
gers. 

By infenfible degrees, however, the Highland 
farmers learn to imitate the practices of thofe Gran¬ 
gers whom they fee acquire opulence where they 
themfelves can barely fubfift. They find the fame 
management which enriches Grangers, fucceed with 
themfelves. The proprietors of the lands retain Gill 
I'o much of the old clanilh ipirit, that when a High¬ 
lander will pay the fame rent for a farm as a Lowland- 
er, the Highlander is always preferred. Nay at the 
expiration of a Lowlander's leafs, if the landlord can 
poffibly 
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poffibly find a Highlander to manage the farm upon 
the fame principles, and pay nearly the fame rent j 
the Lowlander is fure to be difmifled. So that, the 
lower Highlanders have little reafon to complain of 
any unreafonable partiality in their landlords for 
ftranger tenants. Nay, a farmer from the Low 
Country is apt, not without caufe, to think himfelf 
extremely ill ufed, when, after having taught the 
Highlanders the art of enriching themfelves, he is 
immediately difmifled with contempt. 

One ground of complaint, however, kill remains. 
It is atlerted that many fewer families are maintain¬ 
ed upon thofe farms in the Highlands which have 
been turned into fheep-walks, than they afforded 
fubfiltence to, in their former more cultivated 
ftate. This idea has gone out through the whole 
kingdom : and I have met with many otherwife in¬ 
telligent and enlightened men who were, in this 
view, unfriendly to fuch a mode of improving the 
Highlands. 

Yet none furely, but fuperficial thinkers, can fit 
down in the belief, that any fpecies of management 
which renders a country more productive, can be, 
in the whole, injurious to it. 

Yql. I. I i 


It 
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It may have been haftily alledged, but has* neve? 
been proved, or even coolly aflerted, that the popu¬ 
lation of the whole illand is diminifhed with the po 
pulation of the Highlands of Scotland. The con¬ 
trary is the true fact. Our population has increafed 
in other parts of the kingdom, in a much larger 
proportion than that in which it may be pretended 
t'o have here declined. The nation has been, as it 
were, contracting its relaxed forces, with an ener¬ 
getic effort, into the centre; from which it will foon 
expand them with new vigour. In places peculiar¬ 
ly favourable to trade, to manufactures and agricul¬ 
ture, and enjoying, at the fame time perhaps feme 
accidental-advantages, not reaching to thefe regions, 
—population lias rapidly increafed within the prefent 
century. The proincrity of thofe places, will, by 
degrees, raxfe the price of labour and of provifions,. 
ancl diminifh their indaftrv, and impair their hcal- 
thinefs,—fo as to give fuch parts of the kingdom- 
which are now, in fornc fori, delerted and neglec¬ 
ted, comparative advantages that will attract to them 
no fcar.ty Ihare of the population and opulence 
which they muft till then want.—Thus lave popu¬ 
lation, wealth, and induflry been always fpreaa, 
gradually over every country. Berwickfliire was 
the fir ft feat of improved agriculture in Scotland: 
Had not the tillage and crops of Berwickfliire been 
eagerly adopted in feveral of the other more im= 
provcabls 
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proveable counties in Scotland, it might have by 
degrees attracted as great a crowd of the hufband- 
men of Scotland, as it .could .well contain. The 
iilk-manufacture originally eltablifhcd in Spittal- 
lields, came at length to be tried alfo at Paillcy, Ha¬ 
lifax, and other places through Britain. The cot¬ 
ton-manufacture came from England to Scotland,; 
and from t-hofe manufacturing towns in Scotland, 
in which it was fir ft tried, is faft -finding its way 
over the whole country. Only introduce trade and 
induftry into a country: cherifli them where they 
have firft fixed themfelves, without adding to the 
natural difadvantages of other places: They will, 
by degrees, diffufe themfelves, more or Ids, ewer 
the country. Nor will their progrefs leave them 
Ids energy in their primary feats. The riebdi clif- 
.tricts of a kingdom will ever attract population, to 
the difadvantage of the reft: But the heaped up 
fluid loon returns to its level. 

Meanwhile, it is unrcafonablc to complain of 
the prefer,t depopulation of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. It is much more incoi ii mole than 1 ms been 
faid. Thole who are induced to leave the High¬ 
lands, find employment clfcwhere, without being 
-obliged to forlakc their country. By thole modes 
of managing the lauds, which are complained of as 
depopulating, .maintenance is obtained from them 
Tic for 
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for a much greater number of mankind, than they 
could before maintain. And, all this maintenance 
is either confumcd within the kingdom, or at leaft 
exchanged for commodities equally necehary, which 
are confirmed within it. The natural courfc of hu¬ 
man affairs, and the exertions of individuals, and 
of affociated bodies, directed to this particular pur- 
pofe will Ihortly be fecn to reftore to the Highlands, 
that population which they may feem to have loft. 

The beauties of Lord Braklalbane's ornamented 
grounds, and the curiofities round this place are 
numerous above what I have mentioned. A her¬ 
mitage is one of the molt admired curiofities in 
thefe environs. I was not fo happy as to have time 
to vifit it. Some firm water-fails I faw, in all their 
grandeur. But, in this country, and at this time 
in the leafon, water-falls are fo numerous, as to lole, 
to the imagination, much of the grandeur of their 
appearance, and of the force of their efiech 


From Kenmore to Kizijx. 

T Was, at length to leave fames with which I had 
been enchanted; although I had feen them to nearly 
the fame difadvantage, as if one fhould fee a Beauty 
in her morning-dilhabille, while file were hardly, yet 
refrefhed 
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refrefhed by Deep, after the watching and fatigue 
of a ball. My original hope had been to reach In¬ 
verary, on this night. But, a confiderable part of 
the forenoon was, by this time, confumed. It a- 
gain rained. The profpect was dreary. The road 
by which I was to travel, not the moft level imagi¬ 
nable. I now therefore contented myfelf with the 
idea of proceeding at lead to Tyndrom, or Dalmal- 
ly, in the courle of the afternoon. 

We mounted, and fet out. The road was not 
bad. But, I cannot praife the profpeft. Even in 
the faireft fcafon of the year, I fliould ftippofe, that 
it mull; feem bleak. The wood bears too fmall a 
proportion, as well in quantity, as in growth, to 
the expanfe of the lake. The hills rife not over it 
with that awful abruptnefs, which impreffes the 
mind with fentiments of fublimity and wonder. 
The country, on either fide, fpreads out into a 
bleak heath,—of that level on which the eye natu¬ 
rally expects cultivation. When this level happens 
to want cultivation, or to exhibit none but fcanty, 
meagre products of hufbandry, it never fails to com¬ 
municate ideas of barrennefs and poverty.—The af- 
pect of the farm-houfes adds to this effect. They 
are, externally at lcaft, almoft inconceivably poor 
and mean. The woods confift not of fuch ftately 
trees as thofe in the parks at Taymouth. Birches 
and 
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and dwarfifh pines are the moft numerous.—A deep 
foreft might correfpond to the wildnels of thefe 
fcenes, and inveft it with grandeur. But thefe trees 
cannot. 

The corn appeared every where green, and unfit 
for the fickle. The iatenefs of the ieafon had, how¬ 
ever, obliged the poor peafanls to begin cutting it 
down; as, after October was.conlklerably advan- 
ced, they could have fmall hopes of feeing it riper. 
So fcanty a crop cannot fupply, as 1 fhould think, 
nearly enough of grain for the fuftenance of the in¬ 
habitants. I know not wcil ■whether they fupply 
themfelves with what additional corn or meal they 
may need, from the fouth-eaft, or from the north- 
weft. I believe, the corn-merchants and meal- 
mongers in Glafgow and Greenock import confide- 
arable quantities of corn and meal annually into the 
Weft Highlands. 

Bleak and bare as was the country; yet in fomc 
of the landfcapes which opened fucccflively to the 
,eye in travelling along the fide of Loch-Tay, there 
was fomewhat to ftrike, and to amufe a pcnfive 
mind. The bleak heath was commonly bounded 
by hills, either nearer, or more ditlant. Thofe hills 
were crowned with milt. The fccncry of Oflian 
v/as fuggefted to the mind. Similar was the face of 
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the country, marked in his allufions and defcriptions. 
The barrennefs and wildnefs of that country, is Hill 
almoft the fame. The inhabitants are but little bet¬ 
ter provided with the conveniencies of life. OHian, 
too, fpeaks oftener of the bare heath and the Runt¬ 
ed Angle tree, than of the deep foreft.—With the 
remembrance of Glikin thus fuggefted, the mind 
naturally recalled the kindred ideas of the maids- 
and the heroes whofc feats, whofe loves, and whofe 
misfortunes he celebrates; and of that ftrange pecu¬ 
liarity in their civcumftances and manners, by which 
iimplicity and refinement, rudenefs and delicacy 
were wonderfully united-in them. 

There was fomething animating, as well as 
Toothing in this train of thought. Who could 
think a country dreary, which had produced fuch 
heroes ? Who could allow his fpirits to fink under 
prefent inconveniencies, in a land in which perhaps 
every moor, every ftream, and every hill had been 
dhlinguHhed by the refidence, or by the deeds of a 
race of men, in whom favage life feemed to triumph 
over all the refinements of civility ? What native of 
Scotland could avoid feeling his heart fwell, when 
led to recollect the ancient glories of his country. 

There was fomewhat of painful painful intermix 
yhd with thefe reflections. If the Hate of manners re- 
prefented 
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prefented in the poems of Oflian ever actually exiflcdj 
and if the people among whom it exified were in cir- 
cumflances of poverty, and helplefs artlefi'nefs, as he 
alio reprefents: Ah ! why have the improvements 
and refinements of civilized life, produced nothing 
more amiable or exalted in fentiment among men ? 

As I proceeded, I met fome reapers whom the 
rain had driven from their work. Bedrenched as 
I was with rain, I am fure that my appearance was 
not calculated to excite either refpect or terror. 
But, in this wild country fo little are the inhabi¬ 
tants accuflomed to the fight of ilrangers, that they 
face them with little lefs timidity, than the goats or 
roes which inhabit the lame hills. They left the 
road as I approached, and Ikulked among a clump 
of hunted firs, till I had palled. 

As we continued to advance nearer to Killin, the 
country affumed fomewhat of a richer and more 
cultivated afpect. The road lay farther down upon 
the border of the lake. In the fields were hillocks 
of peafe on the hraw; and the corn was chiefly in 
ihocks. The foil feemed deep; and the grafs was 
of a ciark-grcen colour. Some ancient trees added 
dignity, here and there, to the l'cene. In one place 
the foil had been cut to a confidcrable depth, by the 
frequent action of thole torrents, which, in ftorms 
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of rain are precipitated from the adjacent hills. 
Large maffes of rock here and there obftructed the 
channel. A bridge was thrown over it: and allies 
of a lively green, grew on the brink, above and be- 
low the bridge. On the farther fide Rood a fnug, 
commod Sous fteading of a farm-houfe with offices. 
At fome fmall dilhnce, nearer to the edge of the 
lake Rand the remains of an ancient caftle feem- 
ingly of great antiquity. I enquired and was infor¬ 
med concerning the family who had been the an¬ 
cient proprietors of this caftle and the adjoining 
lands; but the information efcaped from my me¬ 
mory, before I could find time to note it down. 
Such ruins are among the objects which a traveller 
natu'.ally expects to find fomewhere on the borders 
of an extenfive lake. For, the fea-coaft, the banks 
of rivers, the borders of lakes are always the feats 
011 which mankind firft fettle, in any country. Con- 
fequently, in fuch places are the oldelt veltiges of 
human induftry, and human habitation to be look¬ 
ed for. It was in this mind as to thefe matters, that 
I found the ruinous caftle I have juft mentioned, 
not a little interefting. 

North-East from Loch-Tayextends Glen-Lyon, 
a long narrow vale, divided by the Lyon j which joins 
the Tay, at a fmall diftance below Kenmore. On 
each fide of the vale towers up a ridge of lofty hills. 
Yol. L K k Tk 
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The vale is cultivated for the extent of twenty-eight 
miles in length. Hamlets are fcattcred here and 
there, through it. In many places, tliefe hamlets 
are fo confined among the hills, as to be hidden for 
three or four months in the year, from the light of 
the fun. Of thefe hamlets no fewer than twenty 
eight are fcattered along the length of the vale. The 
foil is not unfit for agriculture. Rut, the cli¬ 
mate is backward. And the crops are feldom ripe 
at the time in the feafim, when it becomes necefiiuy 
to cut them down.—The hills are green half-way to 
their fummits. The fhepherds relide upon them in 
fowls in fummer, and fometimes through winter. 
The river Lyon affords fiilmon. In Glcn-Lyon is 
a vein of lead ore which was opened, and wrought 
for a fiiort time, about fixty years fmcc. 

Roes are confiderably numerous in Glen-Lyon : 
Foxes ftill more fo. The Capercalze is one of the 
birds in thefe regions. On its way to join the Tav, 
die "river Lyon palled through the diitrict of For- 
Tlngil, already mentioned. In the church-yard of 
Fortingal ltand the remains of a famous yew-tree, 
fifty two feet in circumference.—The yew was very 
much a favourite in this ifland, in the days of ar¬ 
chery. I know not whether this tree came to be 
planted.round church-yards,-hr-cohfequence of its 
wood- being.found particularly ufcful for bows; or 
' whether 
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whether it was not perhaps employed for this ufc.,. 
in confcquence of having been previoufly planted 
commonly in fuch fituations. But both the one and 
other are facts in its hiitory. 

Throughout all this tract of country are many • 
circular forts, from thirty to fifty feet in diameter,, 
and about five feet high, The {tones of which they 
are built, are very large. Of the height of all of 
them fome part feems to have fallen. Two are larger, 
than the reft, and appear to have had outworks. 
They extend between Dunkeld and Glenorchy. 

Towards Killin rife the wild fummits of Lowers, 
and the rugged heights of Finlarig. The fidcs of 
thefe mountains, facing the lake, are clothed with 
wood. At the foot of Finlarig ftand the ruins of 
the caftie of the fame name, an ancient feat of the 
the Campbells, knights of Glemirchk. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood was once fought a bloody conteft between 
Campbells, and the Macdonalds of Kc-ppoch who had 
made a plundering ir.curfion into the country. The 
Campbells were aflembled at a chriftcning entertain¬ 
ment, in the' great hall of Finlarig. News was 
brought that the Macdonalds were returning, in tri¬ 
umph, with their booty, over the adjacent hill of 
Stronc-Clacban. The Campbells rofe, with one ac¬ 
cord, from the feftive table, afeended the hill, and 
K k 2 - afiftiiled 
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affailed the plunderers. They were, however, over¬ 
powered, and twenty gentlemen of the name of 
Campbell, left dead on the fpot. News of their dif- 
after was fent to Batioch or Tuymouth , the feat of 
their chief. He fent aid. The ravagers were pur- 
fued, overtaken at the kraes of Glenorchic, defeat¬ 
ed, and deprived of their booty. 

The river Lochy runs gently down upon the nor¬ 
thern fide of the hill of Stronc-Clachan; and after¬ 
wards winds round, through the phiin, on tiic wont 
of this hill, in a fouth-weftern direction, till it meets 
the Tay pouring down with a more rapid courfe 
upon the oppofite fide of Stronc-Clachan ; and both 
rivers difcharge their waters, nearly at the point of 
union, into Loch-Tay. On the northern tank of 
the Lochy, and near the high-way hand feveral cot¬ 
tages ; and above thefe a decent gentleman’s feat, 
named Borland. Approaching Killin, the traveller 
crolTcs, by a bridge, over the Lochy. The river 
was fwollen by the rains. The lake difplayed here, 
as through its whole length, a full and wide ex- 
panfe of water. The oppofite bank prefented an 
ornamented, cultivated afpect. The meandering 
of the river divided the plain with a beautiful wa¬ 
ving line. It was ftill covered with green grafs, 
nor was it altogether bare of corn. The inn, the 
naanfe, and fome ether houfes, ail within the fame 
land- 
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landfcape, contributed greatly to enliven the fcene. 
The north-eaft end of the village, lay, at the fame 
time, within fight. Twilight was juftfalling. Strone- 
Clachan above, the more majeftic hills towering at 
a diftance on either fide, and the expanfe of the 
lake to the fouth-eaft, immeafurable by the eye,—. 
all aided its e(Teels. The fcene was one of thofe 
mixed exhibitions of grandeur with melancholy 
beauty, which falling darknefs renders more folemn, 
and not lefs pleafing. 


Killin ; and to Tayndrom. 

The inn at Killin into which I now entered, is 
not un 'omfor: able. It is large, and is accomoda¬ 
ted with good (tables, and with other fuitable of. 
fice-houfes. This as well as the inn at Kenmore is 
on Lord Breadalbane’s eftate. And the anxiety with 
which the late and the prefent Lord Breadalbane 
appear to have attended to the eftablilhment of good 
inns on that part of their eftates which lies upon the 
highways—does them the higheft honour. They 
well merit the gratitude of the traveller to whom 
commodious accomodation, and civil entertainment 
in a place where he can command, as at home,— 
muft, after the fatigue of a journey—efpecially if it 
happens to be through a dreary country, and in 
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ftormy weather,—afford more agreeable enjoyment, 
than all the gratifications of luxury, in fcenes of eafc 
and indulgence. A matter of as great confequence 
as the providing of comfortablei nns, is, the placing 
of inn-keepers in them, from whofe good fenfe and 
attention,—a due care of the houfe, fervants, and 
guefts, may be expected. Mr Macdougal, the land¬ 
lord of the inn at Killin, is from Cupar in Angus; 
liis civility and attention, with the conveniencies of 
his houfe, rendered this evening fufiiciently agreeable 
to me. 

It is pleafing to reflect upon the hiftory of hofpi- 
tality, as connected with the progrefs of manners, 
and with the local circumftances of countries. An¬ 
ciently, inns were unknown in the Highlands of 
Scotland. But, the ftranger who was not robbed 
or murdered, found in every houfe, the kindeft re¬ 
ception and the moft honourable entertainment that 
the family could give. In the patriarchal times, fi- 
milar was the mode of hofpitality which prevailed 
in Afia. In ancient Perfia were Stalbmi, lioufes efta- 
bliflied by the Government for the reception and 
entertainment of travellers, at equal diftances upon 
the highways. In various places through Turkey, 
buildings, called Namas-giahs have been erected to 
receive the traveller, and fountains provided to re- 
frefli his thirff, and to fupply him with water for 
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the ablutions prefcribed by the ordinances of the 
Mahometan religion. Nay, fo far has this fpecies of 
benevolence been carried, that films of money have 
been afligned for purchafmg fnow in fummer, for 
the ufe of the perfons who repair to drink at the 
fountains. In Afia Minor, are inns called Konacs, 
where the traveller is fupplied with provifions, and 
with a mattrafs and a pillow, to llcep upon, but with 
nothing to cover him, during the night. In the inns 
of Germany, it appears from fome of the entertaining 
dialogues of Erafmus, that, between two and three 
hundred years fince, travellers were all received in 
one hall, without relpcct of perfons, where they ufed 
to talk and eat and drink together. From Chau¬ 
cer’s Canterbury Tales, and the arrangement of them, 
wc learn, that, for pilgrims at leaft, the cuftom was 
anciently the fame in England. In Joanna, one of the 
Comorra iflands, frequented by the Englilh, in their 
voyages to the Eaft, hotels or hofifes for entertain¬ 
ment are commonly kept by the principal people in 
the ifland. Thefe have fomehow acquired from the 
Englifli failors, and among thcmfelves, the appella¬ 
tion of Dukes: They demand a dollar a day, for 
the entertainment of a gueft: they take certificates 
from one fet of cuftomers, to recommend them to 
the next who may arriye. Hofpitality never ap. 
pr>.red more amiable than at the Pelew iflands, the 
simple and virtuous inhabitants of which,, fhewed 
fuch 
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fuch wonderful humanity to Captain Wilfon and Ins 
fhipwrecked crew. Our Englilh travellers complain 
Iniferably of the inns on the continent of Europe,— 
efpecially of Italy. They have begun to acknow¬ 
ledge, within thefc laft twelve years, that no where 
are better inns to be met with than in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland.-When I complained to Mr 

Macdougal, that his rooms were damp, he excufed 
this circumftance by informing me, that io late in the 
feafon, he had not occafion to receive many guefts; 
and when I complained that the bells were ill-hung, 
he replied, that there was no bell-hanger in the 
neighbourhood to repair them. I had no other com- 
plaints to make. 

It happened that on the afternoon of the day oil 
which I arrived here, a party of the farmers on 
Lord Breadalbane’s Ferthlhire eirate had dined at 
the inn. The occafion of their meeting was, as the 
landlord informed me, to divide among; thcmfclves 
an hundred fiieep of the Cheviot breed, which Lord 
Breach-Icane had, by the advice of Sir John Sinclair, 
purchafed, and preferred to his fanners, for the im¬ 
provement of the breed of fheep on his Eftates. 
The landlord (whom, finding him to be an intelli¬ 
gent man, 1 was glad to detain with me, during 
fome part of die evening, and to lead him into con- 
verfation,) proceeded, after mentioning this in¬ 
stance 
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Ranee of his noble matter’s kindnefs to his tenants* 
to inform me, that his Lordfliip was highly and 
vniverfally beloved by them. On fuch eafy terms* 
by his account, do they hold their farms, that of a 
rental of from feventeen to twenty thoufand pounds 
a year, the whole is always chcarfully and readily 
paid within three days, during which his Lordfhip’s 
favors hold their courts for the purpofe of receiving 
his rents. His Lordfliip has not, like various other 
Highland proprietors, fought to raife the value of his 
lands, by difplacing the old race of tenants. Yet, he 
neglects no means of improving his fortune, by which 
the general circumftanccs of the country can be at the 
fame time improved. Upon fome of his eftates, as 
on fome of the great eftates in England, leafes had 
never yet been let. Yet neither have the rents been 
arbitrarily railed, nor the tenants capricioully difpla- 
ccd. It was expected, that in the courfc of the en- 
fuing year, leafes would be granted to the occupants 
of thofe lands, and incrcafed rents at the fame time 
required. The whole tenantry will chearfully take 
leafes at whatever increafed rent their landlord may 
ehufe to demand: for their confidence in his'good- 
nefs perfuadcs them, that he will not think of im- 
pofmg any intolerable burdens. 

The village of Killin is fmall, but feemingly 
thriving. The name is referred in its origin, to 

You. I. L 1 Fingal. 
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Fingal. A tradition is prcferved, that the father of 
Offun was buried here. The villagers are chiefly 
mechanics who receive employment from the inha. 
bitants of the circumjacent country,—day-labourers 
in husbandry,—with perhaps an alehoufe-keeper or 
two. I was pleafed with the account I received of 
one inftitution which they have contrived to eila- 
blifli among them. Several years lince, fome me¬ 
chanics, who had been to-work at their trades in 
Edinburgh or Glafgov, returned to fettfe at Killin. 
They fuggeiied to their neighbours the idea of infth 
fating a fund, fuch as tliofe which the artizans have 
formed, in mod great towns, for their relief in lick* 
neft, and for the affifbncc of their families in the 
event of the death, of the head of any one. The 
thought feemed a good one. A number of the vil* 
lagers and the inhabitants of the neighbouring coun¬ 
try formed themfelves into a Society for the eftablifli* 
ment of fuch a fund. They agreed to begin with 
advancing, each, fome fmall contribution, the par¬ 
ticular fum of which I have forgotten. The fund 
thus conffituted, was to be monthly, quarterly, or 
annually augmented by fome fmall payment, fuch 
as each member might eafily afford. Out of it, 
again, the lick, the fuperannuated, and the furviving 
widows and children of deccafed members were to be 
affiled with more or lefs pecuniary relief. The firft 
members of the fgeiety, and the managers of the 
fund 
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fund conduced its affairs with a degree of prudence 
which rendered it popular through the whole coun¬ 
try. The gentlemen were pleafed to fee their poor 
neighbours and dependents adopt this plan of eco¬ 
nomy. Farmers and landholders eagerly joined the 
nfi'ociation. Lord Breadalbane generoufly augment¬ 
ed the fund by an handfome donation. Under his 
patronage, and the patronage of other gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, it has thriven wonderfully. 

But, that I am inclined to believe, this fund has 
been ftill more uferul to the country, through the 
ufes to which the ftock has been applied, ; in order to 
render it productive,—than by means of the faving 
which it has occaftoned, and of the relief which it 
lias fupplied to the needy.—The inhabitants of this 
diflrict confume confidcrably more grain than their 
tillage produces. Diftant as they are from market- 
towns, and from tliofe parts of the country in which 
agriculture is the ftaple article of induftry ; the 
poorer inhabitants have had difficulty in obtaining 
from time to time, fuch fmall quantities of meal as 
their circumftanccs enable them to purchafe. In 
the winters of tliofe years in which meal has been 
fcarcc and dear, the poor of thefc parts have been 
near to fullering by famine. Thcfe taels fuggeued 
to the managers of the above fund, the idea of ap¬ 
propriating part of it to the purpofc of annually pur- 
L 1 2 chafing 
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chafing a large quantity of rneal, to be depofited in 
a granary in the village, and fold out in fuch final! 
quantities as the poorefi might find it convenient 
to buy, from time to time. This was foon found 
to be an advantageous mode of employing the fo- 
ciety’s money. Scarcity of meal no longer diilref- 
fes the poor, even in the fevereft winter. It is pro¬ 
bable, too, that the eafe thus given to the circum- 
ftances of the labourers may contribute to increafe 
the population and the induftrv of the country. 

I should rejoice to hear, that tfiefe wife ideas 
had been extended ) et farther. If the fund Ihall 
continue increafing; might not another part ot it 
be advantageoufly employed for the ctiabiilhmenc 
of forne manufafture? This will, I hope, in due 
time, come to pafs. 

At Killin I tailed the only very good zuhifky 
which I met with in my link cxcurfion, through 
the Weftern Highlands. The landlord informed- 
me, that it was prepared at a dillillery, which had 
been, not many yean; before, erected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, by the Eaird of MacnabY This gentle¬ 
man had happened to raile larger crops of barley on 
fome part of his lands which he retained in his own 
management,—than he could find a ready fale for. 

It 

* The Macnabs are a branch of the Macgregors, defeended front 
Qre?or^ Abbot of DunkelcL 
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ft occurred to him, that he might, with lefs diffi¬ 
culty, difpofe of a quantity of whilky. He erected 
a diftillery on a pretty extenfive fcale; began the ma¬ 
nufacture of whifky, prepared only from the belt 
materials, referved it to a proper age, before offer¬ 
ing it for fale; and in confequence, his whifky has ■ 
come to be defervedly preferred through the whole 
neighbourhood. 

I must confefs, that if there be any manufac¬ 
ture for which we can furnifh the raw materials, 
that I fhould wilh not to fee flourifh among us, 
it is, that of fpiritous liquors. Would to God, 
that all our intoxicating drinks were to be brought 
from a farther diftance, than the South Sea iflands, 
or the Antarctic pole! I fhould not be ill-pleafed 
to hear our labouring claffes fay of good malt li¬ 
quor, with Boniface, “ that they can eat, as well 
as drink their ale; and that they find it food, as 
well as liquorbut, I cannot, with pleafure, hear 
them fpeak with the fame fondnefs of gin or 
whifky. I fhould fuppofe that they can form ac¬ 
quaintance with no greater enemy, either to health 
or morals. The legiflature have certainly not done 
ill, to difeourage the Scotch diftilleries. It were 
well, if they fhould fee the propriety of doing 
fomething more, than has yet been done, to encou¬ 
rage Scotch breweries. 

Yet, 
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Yet, although unfriendly to the manufacture of 
fpiritous liquors in Scotland, I was glad to hear of 
the above-mentioned diftillery in this neighbour¬ 
hood. Great quantities of Scotch Spirits are at pre- 
fent imported into the Welt Highlands from the 
vicinity of Stirling. Now, as the Highlanders have 
nothing, or almoft nothing to give in exchange for 
this article of luxury, except raw materials, and 
things conftituting the primary neceflaries of life; 
they are much impoverifhed by the trade. It were 
better if they could be induced to prefer good old 
ale. But, if they mail have whifky; let it, if pof- 
fible, be of their own diftillation, There will be fo 
much more induftry in the country, if they them- 
felves diftill, rather than import the whifky which 
they are refolved to drink.—Another confideration 
which at the fame time, weighs, with me, when I 
am induced to wifh well to the Highland diftilleries, 
is, that agriculture ought, by every means, to be 
encouraged in thefe regions. If the Highlanders 
can once be induced to raife grain on all their arable 
ground, whatever be the purpofes for which they may 
intend it; a new branch of induftry will be gained 
to the country, and another of the firft neceffaries 
of life produced in it. Here is abundance of lime- 
■ftone. Let the country only be opened up by roads 
■and canals; and motives prefented which may roufe 
liftlefs 
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liftlefs floth. The Highlands will foon become cul¬ 
tivated and populous. 

The lilhery of the loch affords employment to 
fome of the poor people about Killin. Here are 
line charr, and perches. Thefe, with the other 
fillies which the loch breeds,, are taken either in 
nets,—by lines fixed at one end, to a Hone or Hake, 
while the other is thrown into the water, armed 
with a hook and bait,—or in the way of angling 
with a rod and line. Some valuable fpecies of fifties 
abound here, which arc not to be met with in the 
lake at Ken more. 

Leaving the inn at Killin, and proceeding weft, 
ward, the traveller is conducted by the highway, 
through the village, and by a corn, and if I remem¬ 
ber rightly, alfo by a lint-mill to the bank of the 
Tay, or rather the Dochart. He croffes an arm of 
it, along one bridge : Immediately after, appears a 
path, turning downwards between this, and another 
bridge, covering another arm of the fame river, at 
a few paces diftance. This path leads between two 
pillars to a dark grove of pines, fituate on a mount 
rifing between the two arms of the river, and at the 
oppofite end of the illet which they here incircle. 
The pines are fo thick planted, that, although the 
grove be but a lew paces diftant from the highway, 
yet 
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yet cannot the eye, from this flation, pierce through 
the gloom. Rough fragments of the rock obftrucf 
the ftream on either fide. Natural pillars feem 
rudely to furround the whole mount. But, I can¬ 
not in delcription communicate the imprefiion which 
the afpect of this little, Angular, detached fcenc 
made upon my mind. It was, indeed, flrongly im- 
preilive and picturcfque. It feemed a Druidical 
grove. Nor was the dark {hade of the pines, lefs 
fitted, than if they had been oaks, to awaken ideas 
of religious foiemnity and horrour. The lake be¬ 
low, the dividing ftream, the infulated grove, the 
mountains rifting tremendous around, and crowned 
with fnow,—all together fuggefted the thought, 
that this muft have been anciently the feat either of 
religion or of defensive war.—I proceeded along the 
bridge which lay over the wellern branch of the 
river. A new village is rifing here. I advanced to 
the firft door, at which flood a handfome woman 
with one or thofc open countenances which natural¬ 
ly invite the ftrangcr to make any neceflary enqui¬ 
ries, becaufe they promife an obliging anfwer. I 
pointed to the ifie and afked its name. The good 
woman blulhing, anfwercd, in broken Enriiih, that 
flic could not tell its l’.ngiilh name,—and that its 
Gaelic name I would not underftand. I repeated 
my wifh to know its Gaelic name. She then told 
tne, it was Innes-vuy; and another woman who 
flood 
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flood befide her, added, that it was the burial-place 
of the family of MacNab of MacNab. It were im- 
pDibble to imagine a fpot more fuitable for the 
burying-place df a family of Highland Chieftains. 

I was not lcfs pleafed with the appearance of the 
hew village. The walls of the little houfes are well 
built with ftone and lime, the roofs have the joifts 
laid with fir and birchen rafters, and covered with 
turf, and that , again with an upper covering o£ 
draw, heath, or fern. Some quantities of linen-yam 
arc, I think, fpun here. 1 know not whether fome 
fmail attempts at the manufacture of cotton or linen 
cloth may not be meditated, or perhaps already be¬ 
gun. Upon the contiguous part of the fouthern 
border of the lake, ftands an handfome houfe, the 
name of which I either neglected to afk or have for¬ 
gotten. It is furrounded, and the whole bank clad 
with a good deal of wood. The adjacent grounds 
have likewife an air of cultivation. 

But, I was now to proceed weftward, along the 
bank of the Dochart. The vale, up which the road to 
to Tyndrom leads, is bounded on both lides by hills 
which rife not to a Vaft height till the eye has purfued 
them to a considerable diftance backwards. The low 
ground between is half cultivated. Clofe upon the 
banks of the river are tracts of natural meadow. 

Voii M m Behind 
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Behind thefc, on both Tides, are corn and potatoes 
deldsinclofed, in a carkefs, inipericct manner, with¬ 
in low Hone djkes. Between, are Tpots of green pad 
ture, which have been occalionally ploughed. The 
farm-Loufcs and cottages are mattered, here and 
there, amongft thefc fields. Behind are cither wide,, 
bleak tracts of low-lying heath, or liowly-rifmg hiiki 
The road is dill good. I am not iure, indeed, that 
its direction is in the very bed or iliored line. 

Kb interefting object met my eye, till I arrived 
within light of the lioufe of Achlean, the property,, 
of a Mr Campbell. Its fituation is on the northern 
fide of the Dochart. borne wood has been planted 
round it. The hills rife above, in a linking and 
lingular form. 

The day was not exceedingly favourable either 
to travelling, or to labour. Yet, the people were 
bufy in all the fields, ploughing or digging up their- 
potatoes. The icene was animated, too, by cattle 
feeding bn the fields, around them. Mere and there 
were two or three alh-trees round the little kitchen- 
gardens belonging to the cottages. Near one cot¬ 
tage, the name of which I enquired not, we crof- 
fed a fmall dream which had worn for itfelf a deep 
channel between rocks. There was a narrow drip 
of low ground on each bank. The courfe of the 
ftreany 
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•ftrcam winded finely as it advanced. Above the 
narrow ftrip of level bank on each fide, the furface 
rofe precipitately to a confiderable height. Tliofe 
banks thus broken and winding had been, by the 
tafte of the proprietor or tenant, irregularly plant¬ 
ed with allies, fome oaks, and fome wild flirubs. ■ 
The effect was, in my eyes charming. The allies 
hill retained their leaves, and were of a vivid green 
colour. The other trees and underwood had either 
loft or w 7 cre fall loling their leaves. The dingle was 
thus finely parti-coloured. The falling leaves were 
either brown or yellow; and of thefe colours .they 
exhibited a great diverfity of lhadcs. 

At the diftance of about five or fix miles from 
■Killin is Luigmjhm or New Inn. By the time I had 
advanced thus far on my way, it rained, and blew 
■violently. I was glad to enter, although the lioufe 
fnewed no very promifmg appearance. The men 
were in the fields. The women and the children 
could hardly converfe with me, in -Englilh. The 
landlady was a young women of no mean face or 
figure. But, in her drefs flic had much the air of 
a flattern. An old woman, of an interefting coun¬ 
tenance, fat by the fire, who could not utter a fylla- 
ble of Englilh. I was cold and wet. I threw my- 
felf down on a flool, by the kitchen fire. The good 
woman brought me fome whilky with bread and 
M m 2 cheefe. 
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cheefe. Refrefliment was at the fame time provid¬ 
ed for my fervant and horfes. The fire blazed plea- 
fantly; and although a pot boiled upon it; and the 
houfe was at the fame time darkened with fmoke, 
and the rafters dropping liquid foot,—-1 found no¬ 
thing of all this uncomfortable; the effects of the 
florin were to give me high enjoyment of the fimpidr 
refrefliment, and the moil incommodious flicker. 

Again we were to proceed. The correfpondence 
was wonderful between the temperature of the wea¬ 
ther, and the afpect of the country. I might well 
boaft of having feen the Highland heaths and hills 
in all their horrour. Loch-Dochart was, at length, 
on my right hand. The whole vale, fmee I had turned 
to the north-well, from Innijh-vv.'j, was Glcn-Dochart, 
No farm-houfes now appeared. The lake fpread out, 
upon one hand. Precipitous and craggy rocks rofe 
immediately over the road, upon the other. There 
was fomething of undefcribable ftrangenefs and no¬ 
velty in the whole feenery around. The ftorm blew 
outrageoufly; fometimes it was rain that billed my 
face; fometimes a furious fhower of hail; and fome¬ 
times thick, and broad flakes of fnow darkened all 
the air. Here and there lay vail fragments detach¬ 
ed from the impending rocks, and only thinly co¬ 
vered with layers of mixed mofs and fand. Where 
the lake and the hills feemed to retire before each 
other. s 
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*ther, fmall barrows appeared here and there raided 
in the intermediate marfli. Fortunately, as the vio¬ 
lence of the ft or m, and as the wildnefs of the fcene 
increaled, my fpirits alfo rofe. Every thing com¬ 
bined to remind me of the ancient days of Celtic 
' heroifm. And it was not eafy to fuffer one’s mind 
to Ihrink before a little occafional expofure; when 
qne reflected that, in thefe very fcenes, in feverer 
feafons, and with fewer of the comfortable acconw 
modatioijs of life than the prefent inhabitants of 
this diftrict polfefs, the heroes of Offian had perfor¬ 
med deeds, and enjoyed a refined, lentimental hap- 
pinefs which raifed human nature to as high digni¬ 
ty and felicity as it has ever exhibited. 

In Loch-Dochart is a floating iflet; a curiofity 
which is almoft always recommended to the notice 
of travellers. This iflet is fifty-one feet long, and 
twenty nine in breadth. It may perhaps have been 
gradually formed by the natural intertexture of the 
roots and hems of fome water-plants. It moves 
before the wind; and may be pufhed about with 
poles. Cattle going unfufpectingly to feed upon it, 
are liable to be carried on an unintended voyage 
round the lake. 

In another, butaftationary ifland, Hand the ruins of 
3 caftle, an ancient dwelling of the knights of Lochow. 

It 
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Jt is embowered in wood: And I may, without any 

abufe of the term, call its appearance, romantic. 

The Macgregors had once confiderable poffeflions 
in thefe difcricts. They were a lawlefs, rapacious 
clan, who continued their trade of rapine, after 
many of their neighbours had begun to acknow¬ 
ledge the laws of order. They once made them- 
felves mailers of the above-mentioned caltle by a 
flratagcm worthy of the cunning of lavages. It was 
inacceffible in fummer. But, in winter when the 
lake was frozen over, the Macgregors forming faf- 
cincs of ftraw and boughs of trees, and brulhwood, 
pulhed thefe before them, and thus reached the caf- 
tle, without fullering from the miffile weapons of 
thofe who occupied it. They then inllantly fcaled the 
walls and took polfellion of the fortrefs. This bold 
and predatory clan were at length exterminated, 
and their name profcribed.—David Malloch, the 
friend of Thomfon, was by defcent, a Macgregor; 
his father or grandfather had affirmed the name of 
Malloch when the common lirname of the clan was 
prohibited.—It was under Craig-Rollon, near the 
northern extremity of Loch Lomond, that they had 
their principal feat*. It was for a maffacre of the 
Colquhouns, in 1602, that they were profcribed, 
and 

* Glen-Docbart , Balquhktdcr, and fome part of Strath-Taj 'were 
syiciently theirs, and Ballocb the feat of their - Chieftain. 
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and- their name fuppreffed. The moft aggravating 
circumftance which attended this maffacre, was the 
murder of fome young men of family who had come 
from the fchool of Dumbarton, to Glenfrone; to- 
fee the conteft between the Macgregors and the 
Colquhouns; the event of which, unfavourable to 
the latter, enabled the former to gratify their fero¬ 
cious cruelty in the moft favage manner*.- 

As I proceeded amidft the ftorm, I came to a 
place where the glittering ftones of a new-built, dry 
ftone wall, dividing the highway upon one hand, 
curiofity. The ftones having been newly broken with 
from the adjoining field, attracted my mineralogica! 
the hammer; their internal ftructure was ftrikingly 
difcernible; and their compofition was diftinguifh- 
able, as far as it can be diftinguilhed by the mere 
obfervution of afpect. They were all calcareous; 
and it was a large intermixture of mica, and occa- 
lionally of pyrites, that gave them the glittering af- 
pect which had attracted my notice. 

I collected a number of fpecimens. By the 
time when I wilhed to put thefe into my portman¬ 
teau, and to proceed, I found, that my fervant had, 
by fome accident or other, fallen a good way be¬ 
hind me. I was rather at a lofs how to difpofe of 
the 

* F01- fome particulars in the hiftory of the Macgregors, which ex- 
Xibit thenj in a more favouvabe light,—See Appendix, N° II. 
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the ftones which I had picked up. But, looking 
round me, I faw, at a fmall diftance forward on 
my right-hand, a hut from which abundance of 
fmoke was inning; and a noife of boifferous chear- 
fulncfs, which I could hear, through the llorm, ac¬ 
companied the fnioke. Fifty years fince, the natu¬ 
ral inference would have been, that the folks with¬ 
in w ? ere a party of thieves or plunderers making 
merry over the divifion of their booty. But the 
days of ravage arc paft; and I had no fears upon 
this Gore. I therefore lived my horfe, by the bridle, 
to a great Rone, and advanced on foot to feck {bel¬ 
ter in the hut ; till my fervaiit fliould come up. As 
I entered, I perceived it to be a barn, occupied for the 
time, by a family of {{rolling tinkers, with fome fer- 
vants from fome neighbouring fann-houfes, gathered 
about them. One went to bring my horfe, and the 
ftones which I had piled together. Another took, u- 
pon him, the charge cf vouching for my fervant’s ap¬ 
proach, that he might not pafs unobferved. I, in the 
mean time, dried my wet clothes by the fire, and ob-- 
fervecl the fimple procefs by which the fpoon-maker 
foftened his horns, and moulded and pared them into 
fpoons. Nor was 1 lefs interefted by the wretched, 
half-naked condition of the poor man’s wife an4 
children. The whole was fuch a feene of meannefs 
and wretchednefs, yet of chearfulncfs, in the midft 
©f thefe, as could not but ftrongly imprefs the ima- 
ginatios 
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gination and feelings of the accidental beholder. Is 
it a pernicious fyftem of ceconomy to the country, 
which invites thefe poor peafants to feenes where 
their induftry may be employed in manufactures,— 
and in thefe fo lucratively as to fupply them with 
almoft every convenience, or even luxury of civi¬ 
lized life ? While the wild regions through which 
they now wander are at the fame time rendered 
much more productive to the community, by that 
mode of management which requires fewer hinds 
than were maintained here, when there was lefs de¬ 
mand for their induftry elfewhere ? 

It was foon convenient for me to proceed. I be¬ 
llowed on the poor tinker what little I could fpare; 
it was truly little: thanked him for his civilities, 
and left him. The highway lay under feveral lofty 
mountains, fometimes connected into a range, and 
fometimes infulated. Among the molt remarkable 
w r as Ben-more; at the bafe of which ftands a fmall, 
neat houfe, that in the rich counties of Scotland 
wrould feem only the houfe of a farmer of the fecond 
clafs, but which in the country where it ftands, I 
fliould rather fuppofe to be the houfe of fome land¬ 
holder, or at leaft of a farmer of the firft clals. 

At Crianlarach is a fort of inn, where we were re¬ 
galed with fome whilky, cheefe, and oat-cake, with- 

Vol. L N n cut 
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out alighting from our horfes. The Landlord is one! 
of the handfomeft middle-fized men I have feen. Yet ; 
I' thought his daughter hill handfomer. We alight¬ 
ed not from our horfes, but were ferved by the 
good people at the door, with what refrelhment j? 
alked. 

We, foon after, entered Stratli-Fillan: the vale 
divided by the river of Lilian. In this river is a 
poobconfecrated by the ancient fuperftition of the 
inhabitants of this country. The pool is formed by 
the eddying of the ftream round a rock. Its water 
was many hundred years fince, confecratcd by Lilian, 
one of the faints who converted the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of Caledonia from paganifm to the belief of 
Ghrillianity. It fihould feem that he had perhaps 
refided in this vicinity for fome time. I believe; 
that his life may be feen in the vita Santtontm Scotia', 
which were, not long fince, collected and publifhed 
in one octavo volume, by Mr Pinkerton. Whether 
he confecratcd this pool, in compliance with foma 
fuperftitious notions of its virtues which he found 
already prevalent among the neighbouring inhabi¬ 
tants,—I know not. But, it has ever lincc been 
diftinguilhed by his name, and efteemed of fovereign 
virtue in curing madnefs. About two hundred 
perfons, afflicted in this way, are annually brought 
to try the benefits of it£ falutar-y influence. Thcl'i 
patients 
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patients are conducted by their friends; who firft 
perform the ceremony of pafling with them, thrice 
round a neighbouring cairn; on this cairn, they 
.then depofit a fimple offering of clothes, or perhaps 
of a fmall bunch of heath. More precious offerings 
.ufed once to be brought. But, tiiefe being never 
.long left in the unmolefted poffeffion of the faint,; 
it has become cuftomary to make him .prefents 
which may afford no temptation to theft. After 
thefe, fuch as they are, have been depofited, the pa¬ 
tient is then thrice immerged in the facred pool. 
.After the immerfion, he is bound hand and toot, 
and left for the night in a chapel which Hands near. 
If the maniac is found loofe in the morning, good 
hopes are conceived of his full .recovery. If he is 
.Hill bound, his cure remains doubtful. It fome- 
times happens that death relieves him during his 
confinement from the troubles of life. 

-Simple and ignorant as thefe people may be bc- 
. .lieved to be ; they could aiot have fo long perliilcd 
in this fuperftitious practice, if there were not at 
leaft a few inftances in which it had proved effectual 
.to the.cure of the malady for which it is employed. 
The molt intelligent and liberal-minded of the inha¬ 
bitants of this neighbourhood actually aiiert, that, 
by whatever means, cures are ofrener than might 
. be imagined, effected :;v the virtues of the Holy 
Sn 2 Fool. 
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Pool. Medicine is indeed well-known to owe morfc 
of its beneficial efficacy to the aid of imagination, 
than to the intrinfic virtue of any of its remedies. 
In the power of imagination efpecially, is the inti r 
macy of the connexion between the mind and the 
body confpicuous. How often has dii'eafe been cu¬ 
red,—and how often caught in this way ? Madnefs 
particularly feems to depend in a great mcafure u- 
pon a peculiar ftate of the imagination. Surprife 
and fudden expofure to danger have often relieved 
the diftreffes and reltored the alienated mind of the 
maniac. Shipwreck and voyages on a ftorany fea 
feldom fail of effect I fhould therefore fuppofe, 
that old Fillan chofe one cf the happieft modes that 
could be devifed, by which to difpenfe his miracu¬ 
lous beneficence. The furprife with which the im~ 
merfion is attended, and the terror of the fubfe- 
quent bonds, and folitary expofure in the lonelinefg 
of the chapel, feem to operate, in a natural way, 
thofe cures which are pioufly aferibed to the bene¬ 
diction of St Fillan, and the fupernatural interfe¬ 
rence of divine providence. 

Fillan was anciently one of the favourite Saints 
of Scotland. Robert Bruce carried with him, an 
arm of St Fillan into the field of battle, on the im¬ 
portant day of Bannockburn. His chaplain had 
brought only the empty flirine in which the relic 
had 
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had been incafed. But the arm was found miracu- 
loufly reftored to its flirine, juft as the battle was a? 
bout to begin. The omen was taken for favoura¬ 
ble by the whole army. The battle was joined. 
The Englifli were defeated with great flaughter. 
Robert Bruce, in gratitude for the faint’s afliltance, 
eftablilhed here, in the year 1324, a priory of ca¬ 
nons regular, and confecrated it to him. The houfe 
with its revenues and fuperiorities, was at the diffo r 
lution of the Religious Houfes in Scotland granted 
to the anceftor of the Earl of Breadalbane, the pre- 
lent poffeffor. 


TsITNdxoai; and to Dalmally. 

THE day became fairer, by the time we reached 
Tayndrom. This is efteemed the moft elevated part 
of all this tract of country. Hence do ftreams run 
in different directions. The waters do not in this 
immediate neighbourhood ftagnate in large lakes. 
The very name is expreflive of the loftinefs of the 
fttuation. At fome finall diftance below lies the 
plain of Dairy, which has been conje&ured to de¬ 
rive its name from the ancient Dalriads, the firft 
Scottish inhabitants of thefe places. 

As 
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As we entered the yard at the inn of Tayndrom, 
we heard the plaintive and fimple notes of a Gaelic 
air fung to Gaelic words. I foon perceived the mu- 
ficians, two fervant-maids who were walhing clothes 
in a fihall wafliing houfe in the yard. I was attrac- 
ed by the mufic : For I have long lince learned to 
admire the fimple, native mufic of my country with 
all the fond enthufiafm of ignorance : And as I have 
not the happinefs to underftand Gaelic, it was natural 
for me to be pleafed with the words of a Gaelic fong 5 
juft as our -fafliionable Dilettanti 'have been charmed 
with the words of Italian operas which they under- 
ftood no more than I the Gaelic. It is a fact in the 
hiftory of the manners of the Highlanders, that they 
are accuftomed to fing ,at .the performance of alrnoft 
every piece of focial labour: Rowers in a boat fing 
as they ply the oais; reapers fing as they cut down 
handful after handful of the corn ; and here were 
waftiers finging as they rubbed and rinfed their 
clothes. This accompaniment of mufic certainly 
Tenders the labour more cheerful; but, I Ihould 
fuppofe, that it cannot well fail to retard it, at the 
fame time.—No better proof needs be alked of the 
iow ftate of the induftry of any people, than that 
their labour is often interrupted by finging and by 
converfation. 


Whilt, 
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■ While I was liftening to the mufic of thofe girls-, 
by the fire over which their boiler hung, we were fucL 
denly alarmed by the noife of a quarrel, proceeding 
from the kitchen. We ran haftily out to fee the 
caufe. Two taylors, a mailer and his journeyman, 
had come, on the foregoing evening to fettle fome 
differences in their accounts, over a little whiflcy- 
punch. They had continued to drink : And every 
additional Jtoup of wliilky had unfortunately ftill 
increafed the differences between them, and infla¬ 
med their mutual animofity, while it, at the fame 
time, enlivened their courage. At length, when 
they could in nO' other manner, decide the dis¬ 
pute, they had haftily challenged each other to An¬ 
gle combat. They prefented two of the moll hi¬ 
deous, fmall human figures, that I have ever feen. 
They were two Ihort, fquat fellows; their hair flood 
@n end; their beards were rough and black; their 
eyes glared red and fierce; their carriage was be¬ 
tween that of the taylor and that of the ploughman j 
and in addition to thefe, they had about them what¬ 
ever elfe rage and intoxication can be fuppofed to 
add, of hideoufnefs and uncouthnefs, to forms al¬ 
ready as uncouth as nature and habit can well make 
them. They ftruggled and ftruck each other. But, 
he who was journeyman, although he had lefs fierce- 
nefs m his eye, and a frame feemingly lefs fit for. 
v.nrfiue, than his mailer, was about to obtain the 
advantage,. 
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advantage, when the interference of thofe whoin 
their noife had alarmed put a Hop to the combat. 
None of the men-fervants of the inn were at home 5 
and the landlord was alfo abfent. I was therefore 
induced to try, whether I could not aflift the wo- 
men in pacifying thofe fierce taylors. By perfuafion 
I made them friends; the mailer paid the journeys 
man what arrears he owed him ; and they returned 
to drink whilky over their reconciliation, as they 
had drunk it over their riling quarrel. 

It was now late in the afternoon : But, the difi 
tribution which I had made of the time appropria¬ 
ted to my prefent excurfion, required me to pro¬ 
ceed another llage, before reliirig for the night. 
After eating a comfortable dinner at Tayndrom, 
therefore, and refrclhing my horfes, I renewed my 
journey. It led from the inn and railage of Tayn¬ 
drom, weftward, towards Dalmally; We palled 
firft nearly under two lofty hills, Bcn-i-chcwan and 
Benlaoighe. Under Bcn-i-chcwan was a fmall lake. 
Its top was crowned with fnow. On the other 
hand, at fome dillance, we had, as we advanced, in 
the twilight, a faint glimpfe of the great hill of 
Crouachan. The highway leads, for fome length, 
through a glen confined between hills, which affords 
kindly pafture, here and there, for cattle, but little 
arable ground. By the way fide appear many of 
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thofe green hillocks, ftyled by the people of the 
country, Shian, as being the fcenes of fairy fports. 
Somewhere in this vicinity are veins of lead ore, 
which have been opened and wrought. Near the 
furface, thofe veins are tolerably rich; but they be¬ 
come poorer, in proportion as they fink deeper. 

The glen, at firft narrow, opens, as we advance 
into a wide vale, wonderfully fertile, confidering 
the difadvantages of climate, under which it lies, the 
imperfection of the agriculture of thefe parts, and 
the wildnels of the furrounding heaths and hills. 
This is the vale of Glnnircby .- It is watered by the 
little river of Urguhie. • It lies within Argylcfliire. 
From it tire eldeft fon of the Earl of Breadalbane 
receives the name of Lord Glenurquhie: as it is from 
the adjoining diftrict of Perth-fliire, that the head 
of the family has the title of Earl of Breadalbane. 
Clumps of woods arcfcattercd here and therethrough 
the vale. The highway is ftill excellent. And, 
were it not for the apparent deficiency of parifh 
roads, a traveller might believe this a country in a 
very thriving ftate of improvement. But, I have 
often thought, that if a traveller were even led blind¬ 
fold through a country, he might judge of its cul¬ 
tivation and induflry, by the ftate of the bye-roads. 
Highways will be drawn through a country for pur- 
pofes unconnected with its general improvement: 

Von. I, 0 0 although 
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although indeed ultimately tending to promote that. 
But parifli roads leading to every hamlet, miln, or 
fmith’s Ihop, or market-town, viiln ever be formed 
unlefs the whole country is one bufy fcene of varied 
indultry. The highways in the Highlands are indeed 
excellent. They were neceffary to reduce the once 
turbulent inhabitant's of thefe parts to peaceful fub- 
ordination.- They have been opened up with valt 
labour. They will long remain a noble monument of 
the attention of Government to this remote and un- 
promifing corner of the illand.. But, they were the 
work of Grangers. The people of the country, with 
all their good qualities, could never have been per- 
fuaded, to perform, of themfelves, this arduous 
talk. They are content with the molt inconvenient 
and imperfect bye-roads- that can poffibly be paffed. 
The population of the country mull be greatly in« 
created, and a- new fpirit of indultry mull pervade 
it, before conveniencies fucli as thefe, necelfary only 
for the accommodation of population and indultry r 
are likely to be provided. 

We however paffed by feveral very decent farm- 
houfes; and thefe are, through this whole vale, 
fcldom, altogether bare of trees. What ftruck me as 
particularly remarkable—was to find that the har- 
veit had been earlier in Glenurquhie, than in almoft 
any other part of the Highlands which l had vifited. 

The 
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The corn'had not been cut down, till after it was fully 
r-ipe. Yet, were the fields bare; and the barn-yards 
every where filled. Upon .enquiry, I found, that 
the inhabitants afcribed the earlinefs of their harveft, 
to the lownefs of their local fituation, and to the 
fiielter which the furrounding hills afforded. 

It was late in the evening before we reached Dal- 
Hially, another inn, within Lord Breadalbane’s e- 
ftate; and provided by his care as well for the re¬ 
ception and accommodation of travellers, as for the 
purpole of convening his tenants, on occafions when 
k may be necefiary for them to meet with their 
Landlord or his factors. So happy were we to find 
ourfelves again under fiielter, that we Ihould have 
been wcll-pleafed with much more inconvenient ac¬ 
commodation, and with much lets civility of atten¬ 
tion, than what this houle afforded. 


Dalmallt, and to Inverary. 

T'HE lofty hills in this neighbourhood, afford a 
variety of curious foilils. I can boaft no lupc ior 
fkill in mineralogy; but my fondnefs for its puriuits 
induced me to fpend a great part oi the morning in 
Graying through the fields adjoining to the inn, and 
.examining, in the bcfi manner I could, the foffils 
O 0 2 which 
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which they afforded. What I chiefly obferved, was 
great abundance, every where, of limeftone. The 
landlord obligingly prefented me with fome beauti¬ 
ful fpecimens of rock-cryftal. 

At no great diftance from the inn, ftand the church 
and manfe of the parifh of Glenurquhie. The mi- 
nifter, Dr Macintyre, a very refpectablo clergyman, 
has, as I have been told, been for fome time, in the 
ufe of keeping a fort of fmall Academy in this re¬ 
mote fituation. Perhaps the fltuation maybe thought 
too fequeftered; it may be confldered as the fending 
the boys into a fort of exile,—to place them in fcenes 
fo folitary. Yet, it were furelv much better, if our 
places for public education were ail thus diiiant from 
the allurements of the world,—than to have them 
in the midft of great towns, where the youth are 
expofed to all the temptations of diflipation and lux¬ 
ury. Here is opportunity and convenience enough 
for all thofe fports and exercifes which are requilite to. 
give young people, fpirits, health, and vigour: Yet, 
here is not that multitude of amufements which in 
gayer, bufier fcenes, entirely withdraws the young 
mind from all attention to letters, and deprives it 
of all poever of ferious thought. I know not that 
Dr Macintyre has ever undertaken the care of more: 
than a very few boys, the children of his particular 
friends. 


Among 
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Among other fpots to which the landlord of the 
inn at Dalmally conducted me in the morning, was 
a height, called Barbafsland, the refidence of Mr 
M‘Nab, the reprefentative of a family of blackfmiths, 
who have occupied this ftation lince the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The progenitor was, at that 
time, invited hither by Sir Colin Campbell of Loch- 
ow,—to fabricate the iron-work neceffary in the con- 
ftruction of the neighbouring caftle of Kilchurn, and 
to work as fmith to the family, and to the tenants 
upon the ellate. A line of his pofterity have, ever 
fince, continued to practife his craft on the fpot where 
he was fettled. The prefent reprefentative of this an¬ 
cient family of bhrkfmiths is a verydecent, intelligent 
man. He received us kindly, carried us round his lit. 
tie demefne; talked with a degree of modefl: pride of 
the antiquity of his family, and of the ancient refpec- 
tabiiity of the blackfmiths in this country: and at laft 
carried us into his houfe, where his wife, with true 
Gaelic hofpitality, entertained us with the rnoft de¬ 
licious milk I have ever drunk. His fervants were 
bufily employed in taking up the potatoes from the 
ground: the crop feemed to be very plentiful. 

He carefully pointed out to my obfervation, the 
remains of fome rude fortification which had once 
flood on this height. Much of it has been demoiifli- 
ed, an 4 the materials removed. The earth has rifen 


over 
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over fome other parts. But the line of the walk 
may ftill be traced; and the loweft layers of its ftones 
'have not been altogether carried away. Thofe 
ftones are vaft rnalTes, worn ftnooth by the action of 
the air, and rain, and partly covered over with 
xnofs. They feem to have been joined by no ce¬ 
ment. The fortrefs has been round, and of confi- 
ftderable extent. This was indeed a natural enough 
fituation for a fortrefs,—in the pafs between Glen- 
urquhie and Lochow. In the days of civil diforder, 
when every petty chieftain was a fovereign: and when 
the multitude of feparate interefts, and the ferocious 
manners of the times,—kept up a perpetual warfare 
in the land,—it was abfolutely neceffary to bar up 
fuch paffes as this againft hoftile invafion.—This old 
fortrefs feems to be of earlier foundation, than the 
fettlemcnt of the family of Macnabs here. Mr 
Macnab and his neighbours wifhed to perfuade me, 
that it was Piftifh. But, as it is not probable, that 
the Piets ever occupied Argykjlrire, I was not inclin¬ 
ed to adopt their idea. 

I saw here, alfo, another monument of ancient 
manners; a coat of mail, with two head pieces of 
different falhions, which have been long prefer- 
ved by this family, as fpecimens of the workman- 
fhip of their anceftors. Where every Highlander 
was a foldier, and wore arms, a blackfmith was ne- 
ceffarily 
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eeffarily a man of high confequence. In the Ample 
ftate of all the mechanic arts among this people, that 
ef the blackfmith who could forge armour, was, by 
far, the moft complex, and the moft highly impro¬ 
ved. The demand for his productions was univer- 
fal. They were employed, too, for the moft ho¬ 
nourable of all purpofes. When all the moft ho¬ 
nourable perfons in the fociety were foldiers, he 
who furniflied the foldier with his weapons for war, 
could not be a mean or defpifed man. I think it 
is Regner Lodbrog, in his death fong, who celebrates 
a victory which he had obtained over a proud black¬ 
fmith, as one of thofe glorious deeds on which he 
reflected in his laft moments, with the higheft plea- 
fure. And, he muft have been no defpicable cha¬ 
racter over whom fuch a hero was not aflhained to 
triumph. The progrefs of civility has been unfa¬ 
vourable to the dignity of the blackfmith. From for¬ 
ging armour, his hands have been degraded to the 
fhoeing of horfes, the making of plough-irons, and 
other meaner works. In this country, there is no 
great demand for the employment of his art, even 
in thefe ways. Mr Macnab, therefore, although 
defeended from a family of fmiths, has not bred 
any of his fons to his own trade •, fo that this an¬ 
cient line of blackfmiths is not likely to be much 
longer maintained. 
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I at length renewed my journey, and proceeded 
through Hamilton’s pafs, towards Inverary. In a 
morafs near this pafs, is a deep, circular hollow 5 
one of thofe pits, probably, out of which the an¬ 
cient Highlanders are faid to have obtained an unc¬ 
tuous fubftance, which they ufed in dyeing black. 
At the weftern end of ;his pafs, Loch-Avne, with its 
iflands, and varied banks, opens upon the eye. 

Beside the road to Inverary , another highway 
paffes at the eaftern end of Loch-Awe. This high’ 
way conducts the traveller by Bunawe to Oban , on 
the weftern coaft. It winds along the woody fide 
of a mountain, round Loch-Awe. The bank rifes pre- 
cipitoufly over the lake; and the road runs along the 
verge of the bank. There is no parapet on the edge- 
to preferve the unwary traveller who might chance 
to ftunible, from plunging headlong into the water. 
Around Bunawe are cxienkve woods: a confider- 
able part of thefe have indeed beet', already cut down, 
and chiefly made into charcoal; the remainder is 
faft converting to the fame ule. The road between 
Bnnawc and Oban leads through a track of country, 
the furfiice of which is dirennied by hills which ap¬ 
pear to have been formerly covered with oaks and 
birches. Elere and there, over thofe hills are the 
flumps of trees which have been of a great fize. 

Near 
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Near Oban Rands Dunftaffnage caftle; and at 
tome fmall diftance from Dunftaffnage, Dunolly , faid 
to have been a feat of the ancient fovereigns of the 
Scots. It was probably while the Scots were con¬ 
fined to the Hebudtz and the Weftern Highlands, 
that their monarchs refided at Dunolly. The Eaft 
and North Highlands were then occupied chiefly by 
the Piets; and even the more fouthern country as- 
far as the Firth of Forth. The vale of Clyde was 
the feat of a fmall principality of Britons. And the 
Angles of Northumbria extended their fway over 
the fouthern counties of Scotland, lying adjacent to 
England. As the Scots fpread their conquefts, the 
feat of government was transferred ftill farther and 
farther fouth: Scone, Stirling, Dunfermline, Lin¬ 
lithgow, Falkland, and Edinburgh became then the 
feats of fo many houfes of royal refidence. It is 
in the neighbourhood of Oban, that Locb-Etive , 
an arm of the lea, penetrates for a confiderable way 
into the inland country. From Oban, the traveller 
who chufes to vilit the Hebudte, may pafs over in¬ 
to the ills of Mull: and from Mull, he may conti¬ 
nue his pilgrimage from ille to ifle, till he fliall have 
vilited the whole. 

But circumftances permitted me not to travel by 
the route which I have thus flightly traced, between 
Dalmally and Oban. I paffed through Lochow, di- 

Vo l. I. P p rccfly 
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rectlyfor Inverary. In the lake which gives its flame: 
to this diftrief, are lcveral illands. On one of thefe, 
a'low ille, near the fouthern border of the lake, ap¬ 
pear the ruinous remains of Kilchurn caftlc, built, 
as a feat for the lords of Lochow, at the period when 
the iirft blackfmith of the family of the Macnabs, 
was fettled at Barba/sland. This was in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. It is uncertain whether 
the founder was Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow, 
or rather his lady, while he himffclf was abfent on 
an expedition into the Holy Land. It was enlar¬ 
ged by his fucceffors. I believe, that it has not been 
very long entirely deferted. It ftill exhibits the re¬ 
mains of apartments which have been handfome. 

The family of the Gamiujem s, who occupy ah 
ntoft ail Argvl.’.hire, and are very extenftvely dif- 
fufed through the reft of Britain, and even through 
Ireland.—are a race who have been opulent and ho¬ 
nourable in this country from the remote!! times to 
which the Scottifh hiftory afeends. It lhould feem, 
that their'aneeftors muft have been perfons of note 
among the firft Scottvfli colony that came hither 
from Ireland. The old family firname appears from 
a grant of David II. to Colin Campbell of Lochow, 
to have been O’Dwine or Macdwbie. A defeendent 
of the family having diftinguiflied himfelf in the fer- 
vice of the Ring of France, and having obtained in 
marriage. 
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marriage the heirefs of Beauchamp , or, in the ude 
Latin of thofe times, of Bellus Campus, in 'Normandy ? 
afliimed from this Iaft circumftance, the .appellation 
■which has been abbreviated into Campbell. His fon 
returning to vifft the land of his fathers, married 
his kinfwoman Eva/:, heirefs of Lochawe, from 
whom the lake and the diftrict received their name. 
He retained the appellation which had been affumed 
by his father, and communicated it to his pofterity. 
in the line of his fucceffors, a Sir Colin Campbell fo 
•diftinguifhed himfelf by fierce deeds of arms, as to 
•obtain from his neighbours and dependents, the fir- 
mame of More : From him, the'Irifhftill give to the 
head of the family of Campbell, the denomination of 
Mac-Colian-More. Sir Neil Campbell , fon to Sir Colin, 
■was aclive in maintaining the independency-of Scot¬ 
land, and inaflerting the rights of the Bruces to the 
Scottiih throne. Sir Duncan Campbell , afubfequent 
•reprefentative of this family, contributed greatly to 
the releafe of James I. from his confinement in Eng¬ 
land, and to his eftablilhment on the Scottiih throne. 
He full: afiumed the title of xlrgyle. His third fon, 
'Sir Colin Campbell of Glenurchy, was the founder 
•of the family of Breadalbane, and-the fame who is 
Laid to have built Kilchurn caftle. His grandfon, 
•Colin, was raifed, by king James II. to the dignity 
•of Earl of Argyle. He added, by marriage, the 
-eftate of Lorn, to the eftate of his own family. 
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which he inherited. Earl Archibald,, one of his fuc- 
ceffors, was the lirft head of the family, that embra¬ 
ced the Proteftant religion. This Earl’s fon and 
fuccefibr, Archibald, died in the office of Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland. Archibald, a fubfe- 
quent Earl of Argyle, diicinguiihcd himfell by the 
fupprefiion firft of the Macgregm, and afterwards, 
of a more formidable infurrection of the Macdonalds; 
and was rewarded for thefe lerviccs, with a grant 
of the whole county of Kintyre. In the latter part 
of his life, embracing the Popifli religion, he went 
over into Spain. After reiiding in that country for 
a number of years, he obtained permifiion to return 
home, and died at London, in 163S. 

Archibald, Earl and Marquis of Argyle, fon. 
and fucceflor to the laft-mentioned Earl, acted a 
bufy and confpicuous part in the turbulent tranfac- 
tions which took place in Scotland, in the middle of 
the laft century. He flood at the head of the Pref- 
byterian intereft; yet acted for a while with the 
minifters of Charles I. who laboured to fupplant 
Prcfbytcry in Scotland with Epifcopacy. But he 
would not renounce his attachment to the religion 
of his country; and, they, knowing their views to be 
heflilc to it, could not cordially trull him. Religion, 
ambition, and a fearful care for his lafety appear to 
have at times combined, and at times to have counter¬ 
acted 
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acted each other in his breaft, fo as to warp his prin¬ 
ciples of action, and to give a crooked direction to his 
conduct. He would not co-operate in the meafures 
fuggefted by Laud, for the eftablifhment of Epifcopa- 
cy in Scotland; yet ftrove to vindicate his conduct as 
not hoftile to the views of the Court. He acted with 
his countrymen, when they rofe in arms againft 
Charles; yet correfponded with the Marquis of Ha¬ 
milton, in the view of bringing about a pacifica'.ion. 
He pretended to fupport Charles, when his ParL.uncut 
of England went to war with him ; but act:, j .0 cold¬ 
ly and f 1 cautioufly, that his fervices fecm rather to 
have-injured than ben Jited that unfortunate prince. 
He was afttee in inviting Charles II. to Scotland, 
and feems to have been faithful to his interefts, 
while he law any profpect of converting the young 
prince to prefbyteriamfm, or of enabling him fully 
to albert his rights. Charles is laid to have, for his 
part, acted no lefs artfully than Argyle. He gave 
him hopes, that he would marry one of his daugh¬ 
ters, if through his means, he might again be raifed 
to the throne of his anceftors; and pretended a re. 
fpect for the Earl’s counfels which mult have been 
highly grateful to his pride. Even then, however, 
Argyle was diftrufted by Charles’ belt friends. When 
the young monarch’s affairs became again defperate, 
the crafty Earl made his peace with Cromwell. At 
the reftoration, he hoped to regain Charles’ favour. 

But, 
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But, either Charles could not forgive him the re- 
fcraint, and compliance with the aufterities of Pref- 
byterianifm with which he had formerly haraffed 
the young prince at the time of his coronation at 
Scone;—or perhaps Charles’ minilters in Scotland 
dreading Argyle as the leader of the Prefbyterian 
intereft, were willing to rid themfelves, by a Ihort 
procefs, of a rival with whom they were not well 
able to contend in abilities and artifice. It is thus 
in civil diffenfion, that the men of abilities are for 
the moft part, hrft cut off. The blockheads cannot 
contend with them in aught but brutal force: and 
confcious of their inferiority, they have inftant re- 
courfe to bloodfhed, the only art in their power. 
When the men of abilities again have their dull rivals 
in their power, they defpife them too much to think 
it neceffary to deftroy them. 

The next Earl was in like manner, involved in 
the guilt of rebellion. But, the circumllances of 
his father’s trial and execution, the Hate of the 
kingdom at that period, the views and conduct of 
the adminiftration to whom the affairs of Scotland 
were entrufted,—feem to have, altogether, lb juft- 
ly provoked him, that where his conduct was re¬ 
bellious, it can hardly be faid to have been crimi¬ 
nal : And while he alfo fell on the fcaffold, he fure- 
iy left behind him a fairer character titan his father. 

The 
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The' next head of this noble family was active in 
promoting the revolution. His fon, the famous 
John, Duke of Argyle was- confeffedly one of the 
greateft men of his age: a warriour, an orator,, a 
Ratefman, a man of tafte, and of the molt refpec. 
table, domeltic character. The fubfequent repre- 
fentatives of this family have not difgraced their il- 
luftrious race. 

On Fkaoch Elan, another of the illes in Loch- 
awe, are ’ltill to be ften the ruins of an old fortrefo, 
ihaded by lofty trees. On the little illand of Innh- 
hail was once a feat of Ciftercian monks, dependent 
on the abbey of Dunkeld. The ruins of the church 
are Hill to be feen, and among thefe, fome ancient 
tombs, of rude workmanlhip. One illand, near 
the wcltern edge of the lake, the name of which 
however, I either did not enquire, or neglected to 
note down, is now ufed as a warren for rabbits* 
At another place, clofe by the way-fide, I obferved 
the remains of one of thofe circles of Hones which, 
are commonly conlidered as monuments of the an¬ 
cient Druidical worlhip. Here and there between 
the edge of the loch and the gently riling declivity of 
the adjacent hills, I remarked a good many barrows. 
On the northern fide of the lake appears Hay field, 
a newly built houfe, itfliould feem,—and the feat of 
Mr Macdougal . Its fituation is a good one; but the 
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environs are too bare of v/ood. The Gaelic is thb 
common language of this dillrict. And as I was 
ignorant of this language, I found it not a little dif¬ 
ficult to obtain anfwers to thofe enquiries which the 
appearances of the country fuggefted to me. 

TftEsr people are, I believe, a fur,pie, virtuous 
W ; -rgvman under whole paftoral care 

th< ar I am told, an old man of the moft 
ar.>: - le -mpiicitv of manners. He is remarkable 
for the fondnefs with which he ,T : ! admires his 
go'd'fdvifc. Jn his ’hcourf - :a the pulpit he 
often addrefles his hearers with nufual particulari¬ 
ty, which from any other titan fuch a venerable, 
oJ i man, might perhaps have rather a ludicrous ef¬ 
fect. He frequently adduces for example perhaps 
perfons wr.o arc prefent hearing him. The favou¬ 
rite example which he ieems belt pleaded to quote, 
is, that of his own wife. When inculcating in- 
dultry, he will occafionally call the good women of 
the parifli to remark and imitate his wife’s induf- 
try. His coat, he will tell them, his veil, his breech¬ 
es, his fhirt, his neck-cloth, his ftockings.—every 
thing he has on. are of her making: And in like 
manner ought they, in imitation of her, and of 
the vh luous houlewife celebrated by Solomon, who 
w.is or.iy a prototype of her, to prepare garments 
for their hufbands and families. Such is the ac- 
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count of this good old man’s limplicity of manner 1 
and conjugal fondnefs, which I received from a very 
amiable young lady. 

At C'iadicb, the highway turns from Lochow fide, 
and leads nearly in a fouth weltern direction towards 
Inverary. Soon after I had loll fight of the loch, 
night began to fall. But, the evening was fair 
and ferene; arid the afpect of the Iky was beautifully 
diverfified by numberlefs light, thin, flitting clouds. 
Their forms were as various as their numbers; and 
their colours, too, varied with the fize, depth, and 
difpofuion of each for receiving and reflecting the 
faint rays of the fetting fun. Such a Iky is a plea- 
ling, interefting fight. It fuggefts a thoufand, if 
not gay, yet chearful and foft fubjects of excurfion 
to the fancy. The fcene beneath was a bleak, open 
heath. I was well pleafed therefore to gaze on the 
flitting clouds, to think of all the various modifica¬ 
tions of light, by morning or evening, by the chan¬ 
ges of the feafons, by the diverfified effects of the 
atmofphere and its metfeors;—and to refleft on the 
various effects which the varied diltribution of light 
produces on the afpect which things prefent to hu¬ 
man vifion, and on the emotions which their appear¬ 
ances excite in the heart. The road at length en¬ 
tered upon the north-ealtern bank of the river Airy , 
and conducted me down the bank, to Inverary, in 

Vol, I. the 
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the fame direction with the {train. Woods are- 
Mattered upon the banks of this iinall river. Here 
and there are farm-houfes, not exhibiting indeed a.: 
very fiiug or comfortable afpcct. Two or three 
handfomer lioufes are feated in picturefque lituati- 
ons among the woods. The peafants feerned to be 
fcantily clad"; and fpokc only Gaelic. As it ap¬ 
proaches nearer to the town, the road is more and 
more flickered with wood, and leads through more 
pleafmg landfcapes. The country opens; the prof- 
pea ir. again fliut up with hills; and again it opens 
as the hills are palled. It was night, however; and' 
I could not enjoy the full grandeur or beauty of 
thefc fcencs; only the clearnefs of the evening af¬ 
forded me a faint glimmer of the outline, and the 
contours. Near the houfe of Inverary, the road is 
parted from the ftream, id that the houfe hands on 
a triangular fpace bounded by the highway, the river 
Airy, andf,och-Fine—at the bafe of the triangle. 

We at length reached Inverary, and entered the 
magnificent inn which the Duke of Argylc has erec¬ 
ted here, and which is kept by a Mr Marquefs. 

Inverary. 

THE fituation of this town is beautiful. Stand¬ 
ing clofe uoon the North-Eaft border of Loch-Fine, 
it. has,. <?n the one fide,, the expanie of this loch, or 
rathe - : 
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rather arm of the fea; the oppofite bank of which, 
.although not richly crowded with marks of cultiva¬ 
tion, yet exhibits rather a cheerful profpecl. On the 
fide of the land, the town has ftrft before it a fine plain, 
of no great breadth, indeed, but finely fprinkled 
w ith wood, and divided into fields for cultivation; 
while wooded hills rife immediately beyond it: Clofc 
behind the town, on the edge of tfiis.plain is a noble- 
avenue—of elms, I think—the venerable afpect of 
which befpeaks their great antiquity: and at the 
north-well termination of this avenue is a large trccj 
the trunk of which divides, as it rifes, into two 
feparatc ftems avhich are again united. Towards 
one end of this plain Hands the caftle of Invera¬ 
ry ; The eye cannot purfue it to the other end, as 
it winds along the border of the lake. 

The old town has been removed, as well as the 
old caftle. Former travellers fpoke of it as having 
been Angularly mean. The new town is not re¬ 
gular, or large. But, its houfes are remarkably 
handfome—for the fituation. The inn is indeed a 
noble one, and is accommodated with excellent fta- 
bles. Here, too, I found reafon to complain of the 
want of bells. The fervants feemed to be too few 
for the extent of the inn, and not to have their pro¬ 
per ports and talks, afiignctl them with a diitrlbuti- 
su fufficiently judicious. They did not always at- 
Q,q 2 tend 
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tend when called; but when they appeared, their 
anxiety to oblige, eaiiiy induced me to excufe their 
delay. 

Inver ary is the county town for Argylelhire. 
Here, confequently, is juftice adminiftercd by the 
SherifF-depute, and his fubftitute. The rclidence 
of the Duke of Argyle in the neighbouring caftle 
naturally makes the town, the refidence of fome of 
his fervants and dependents. Its maritime fixati¬ 
on gives it advantages for hilling and at leaft: for a 
coalting trade. And it is alfo a market-town for a 
wide extent of furrounding country; as well as the 
feat of the mechanics whofe labour is neceffary to 
fupply the more neceffary and common convenien¬ 
ces of life, to the inhabitants of this diftrict. 

Inverary has now fo much the air of a place of 
entirely modern erection, that even the noble Go¬ 
thic ftructure of the caftle can hardly imprefs the 
ftranger with the conviction of its having been a 
feat of focial life fince the end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. It was however inhabited about that period, 
by a Colin furnamed from his whims and ftrange 
exploits, Jongallacb or the wonderful. This chief¬ 
tain carried his notions of magnificence in hofpita- 
lity to fuch a ftrange length, that when vifited by 
the O’Neils of Ireland, he burned his houfe at In- 
verary* 
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•rerary, in order to have a pretence for entertain¬ 
ing them in his fuperb field-equipage. The great 
tower which was not many years fince demolilhed, 
was built by Sir Colin Campbell of Glenurchy, guar¬ 
dian and uncle to the young earl of Argyle, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. In the turbulent 
times of the laft century, Argylelhire, and parti¬ 
cularly Inverary was repeatedly ravaged—by the 
gallant Montrofe, the inveterate enemy of the Camp¬ 
bells,—by Irilh troops fent hither by the Marquis of 
Antrim,—2nd afterwards, fo lately indeed as about 
the year 1685, by a neighbouring clan who were 
deputed to ravage Argyle, in revenge for the re¬ 
bellion of the Earl, with Monmouth. In the plain, 
near the fite of the prefent cattle Hands a long, rude 
pillar of a Angle ftone, marking as a monument, 
the fpot on which feventeen gentlemen of the name 
of Campbell, were on this laft occafion, maffacred 
together. In the rebellion of the year 1715, Archi¬ 
bald, earl of 1 lay, maintained the cattle of Inverary 
againft the rebels, with a garrifon by whom they 
yvere deterred from attacking it. 

In the forenoon of the next day after my arrival 
at Inverary, I was defirous to vifit the cattle. A 
ftranger eafily obtains admiflion to fee the houle 
qnd grounds, upon communicating his name. The 
prefent 
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prefent caftle is a modern building, begun by Archi¬ 
bald who having been, firft, Earl of Ilay, fucceed- 
ed, upon the death of his brother, the celebrated 
John, to the dukedom of Argyle. He lived not 
to furnifli this magnificent edifice. It has been fur- 
nilhed by the prefent Duke. It is a fquare building, 
v/ith round towers at the four corners. It is built of 
a blue lapis ollaris brought from the oppolite fide of 
the lake. I mull confefs that the appearance of this 
houfe, as I approached, reminded me too ftrongly 
by its form and colour of a Carron-Grate, to fuffer 
me to enjoy the magnificence fo highly, as I fliould 
probably have otherwife done. Its height is feen, 
at a difadvantage, in confequence of the near vi¬ 
cinity of the towering mount of Dun-i-qucaicb; 
whofe fummit almoft hangs over it, and thus 
makes it fecm by comparifon, lefs than it might, 
if no fuch object were at hand. The Gothic 
ftructure was wifely preferred for the principal feat 
of fo ancient and honourable a family, in a wild 
country, and under a dreary climate. The lobby 
is grand, and is finely ornamented by fire-arms 
which belonged to one of the late Fencible regi¬ 
ments. The ftate-rooms, are molt fuperbly finiih- 

ed and furnifhed;-rather fuperbly, however, 

as I am inclined to think, than elegantly. I ob- 
ferved in fome of them fpecimens of a good, aL. 
though rather coarfe marble from the ifland of Tir- 
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tee. Here were alfo various portraits. I looked with 
reverence on that of the celebrated John, which re- 
prefents him, fuch as he was in early youth. In a low' 
room in one of the turrets, appropriated to the 
purpofe of a library, was a fine head which the fer- 
vant who fliewed me the houfe, faid to have been 
lately brought from Rome by the prefent Duke. 

From the caftle I went to walk through the gar¬ 
dens. They are fpacious, confuting of kitchen-gar¬ 
den, flower-garden, orchard, and nurferies, with a 
hot-houfe, and green-houfe. A number of men are 
continually employed in drefling them. But, fo un¬ 
favourable is the climate, or fo unfkilful the ma¬ 
nagement of the gardeners, that I fufpect the gar¬ 
dens, to be feldom in the beft order deflreable. 

The offlee-houfes are large, and Angularly commo¬ 
dious. They form a fquare, one fide of which is occu¬ 
pied by vaft barns, conftructed and fitted up in a 
peculiar manner.. In the walls are apertures at pro¬ 
per diftances, for the free admifiion of the external 
air. The doors are widened fo as to render them 
rather fheds, than clofe houfes. Around the inte¬ 
rior walls, from the floor to the roof are hung 
knatches to receive the fheaves of corn even when 
newly cut, The lofts are airy and open. And 
through the whole, fimilar knatches, fome fixed to 
the 
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the roof, the lofts, or the walls, and feme on mote-- 
able poles, have been equally difpofed. It is not necef- 
fary for the poffeffor of fudi barns, to leave his com 
to dry in the fields, after it has been cut down. It 
may be immediately removed under this cover; and 
the Cleaves dry, as certainly here, as if expofed in 
fair weather, to t he open air. In the climate of Inve¬ 
rary, and particularly in the prefent feafon, barns 
like thefe are more ufeful than in other places, and 
at other times. The corn muft here be often cut 
down, before it can ripen; and it can fcarcely ever 
be well dried by expofure in the open fields. In 
many other inftances, the Duke of Argyle’s care 
has rendered thefe ofiice-lioufes remarkably com¬ 
modious. I obferved a new contrivance for pen¬ 
ning in the calves, in winter; but examined it not 
minutely enough to be able to give a diftinct de- 
feription. It was with pieafure I learned that the pre¬ 
fent Duke of Argyle is peculiarly attentive to every 
thing that can tend to improve the practice of agri¬ 
culture or the breed and management of cattle. It 
becomes a great land proprietor to perform, at his 
own rifk, thole experiments without which agricul¬ 
ture or induftry of any kind cannot be improved, but 
which, as their event muft be doubtful, cannot fafely 
be ventured upon, by the petty farmer. To fuch 
purpofes as thefe, the Duke of Argyle appropriates a 
liberal, annual fum. I was rather difappointed at 
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finding, upon enquiry, that the Duke had not yet, 
in Iris zeal for the improvement of agriculture in all 
its parts and dependencies, tried the threjhing ma¬ 
chine , the ufe of which has been adopted by the far¬ 
mers of Berwick (hire, of Stirlinglhirc, and of other 
parts through the kingdom;—and which has been 
found to abridge i’o happily this part of the labours 
of hulbandry. On an eminence, at about the dif- 
rance of a mile, or perhaps fomewhat more, is the 
Duke's Dairy, where a number of cattle are reared. 
The extent of the level ground contiguous to Inver¬ 
ary, is about twelve hundred acres. A larger pro¬ 
portion of it is uied as pafture and meadow, than 
what is cultivated for the production of corn. 
Woods occupy the fronts of the hills which rife above. 
They conliit of various fpccies of trees; pines, alli¬ 
es, and oaks. Some noble, fingle trees are fcatter- 
ed over the plain. And a confidcrable proportion 
of the whole wood is venerable by its fize and age. 
The Airy winds with a beautiful courfe upon the 
loutli-ealf fide of the callle. A winding way leads 
over it, by a bridge, tothefummit of Dun-i-queaich. 
I unfortunate 1 y could not fpare time to climb this 
height. The profpect muft be interefting from its 
top. But, I am told that the caftle is rather feea 
to a difadvantage from this Ration. I apprehend, 
that a Ikiiful gacologilt might poflibly regard this 
eminence of Dun-i-queaich, as having been the cra- 
Vol. I, R r ter 
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ter of a volcano, at fome tera or other in the hifcory 
ot the terraqueous globe. Its conic form, the co¬ 
lumnar ftructure ot its rocks, and the various mi¬ 
neral bodies which it a-.ovds, all concur to counte¬ 
nance this idea. . it ever thefe regions were 
wafted by volcanic fr is, it has been at a period 
more remote than the late of the earl left records of 
Scottilh hiftory. C'n '.lie funimit of Duu-i-queaich- 
ftands a foiitary watch-tower; which, to the fpec- 
tator from the plain below, conliderably improves' 
the picturcfque effect of die mount. 

Loch Ficrc is the largeft arm of the tea penetra¬ 
ting inland, in Scotland. Its length, between In¬ 
verary and the Mull of Cantyre is near to an hun¬ 
dred miles. Near its mouth the lea communicates 
with many other large openings into the land. Ie 
affords abundance of fifties of various fpecics; among; 
which arc cods, haddocks, whitings, and in the pro¬ 
per fcafon, great plenty of herrings. In the fifhing 
of the latter, no fewer than live hundred boats are 
occafionally employed. Their fucccfs is generally 
fufiicicntly encouraging. Of the ftfims thus taken, 
a part are difpofed of, in their frelh ftate ; the reft 
are cured, and fent to Glafgow for exportation. I 
was regaled with a delicious difh of haddocks at 
dinner; and had, in the morning, fome delicate, 
frelh herrings at breakfaft. The fifliery of this lake 
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is a fource of opulence, and a field of induftry to 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country. It alfo 
renders Inverary a place of fome trade, and gives 
.occafion to frequent intercourfe between this place, 
and Greenock, Port-Glafgow, and other places on 
the weftern coaft of the kingdom. 

Yet the poverty of thefe diftricts requiring few 
imports, and affording but few articles, compara¬ 
tively ipeaking, for exportation, renders that com¬ 
mercial intercourfe lefs confiderable than might be 
wifhed. The difficulties which attend the naviga- 
tion of thefe coafts are other additional obftades to 
its advancement. The fituation of the whole tract 
of coaft, remote from thofe fcencs where opulence, 
induftry, and commerce delight to exert, and to 
difplay themfelves, is not the leaft of the difac.van- 
tages to which it is fubject,—as a feat of focial life. 
Since the feat of our government was transferred to 
England, the improvement of Scotland in general, 
has been carried on by flower gradations. England 
afforded for a long while, encouragements which 
naturally allured our enterprifing countrymen from 
their native land: and it prefented at the fame time 
gratifications to luxury and tafte, equally powerful 
to attract away the gay, the luxurious, and the 
opulent. Being, by much, the moft important 
part of the Britifh dominions, other parts were va- 
R r 2 lueiji 
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lued only as they might be made fubfervient to its 
grandeur and improvement. Unfortunately for 
Scotland, too, its Commons who were juft begin¬ 
ning to attain conlideration in the political fcale, 
when their monarch fucceeded to the Erighfii throne, 
became, by this event, lefs neccfiary to aid him a- 
gainft the overgrown power of ids nobles, and were 
degraded for awhile into their ancient feudal infig■ 
nificance. The fovercign needed not their aid a- 
gainft a nobility whom he could now' deprefs by the 
power of another kingdom, dazzle by the magnifi¬ 
cence which it conferred on him, or buy to fervility 
with its wealth. The nobility and gentry of Scot¬ 
land, had not yet learned, that their trueit intercils 
were to be found in the cultivation of their eilates, 
and in promoting the general opulence and civiliza¬ 
tion of their country. Trade, manufactures, agri¬ 
culture, all that feemed more immediately to regard 
the interefts of the Lower Orders in Scotland, were 
therefore neglecfted, till the civil diifenfions of the laft 
century began to arife. Thefe had indeed in Eng¬ 
land a partial cellation, for fome part of the reign 
of Charles II. In Scotland it was olherwilb. Here 
one continued contention for religion, for life, for 
liberty prevailed from the firft origin of oppofition 
to the government of Charles I. till the ftruggle 
was terminated in the Revolution of 1688. 
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After this laft period, the Commons of Scot¬ 
land feem to have rifen to higher confideration. 
Their interefts became more an object of national 
concern. Scotland, and not merely its emigrating 
natives began now to derive fome advantage from 
its connexion with England. Yet was the advan¬ 
tage, at firft but inconliderable. The Union did 
not by its immediate confequences greatly improve 
it. But, the Union had, of neceflity, a gradual 
operation. The rebellions in which the Scots were 
fuccefllvely engaged by their loyalty to a line of fo- 
vcreigns defcended from among themfelves;—made 
the Englilh and the Scots themfelves, by degrees, 
better acquainted with the importance of North 
Britain. But, thofe parts of Scotland which were 
neareft connected with England, thole which were 
previoufly the moft opulent and moll fertile, thofe 
which poffcffed the belt advantages of fituation-were 
■naturally the firft to be benefited by fuch circum- 
llances as arofs to favour Scotland in general. It is 
long before any part of a country which has but juft 
begun to thrive, can receive its quantum of indufi¬ 
rry, of wealth, and of population. Until it has 
received this, however, it will diffufe but few of 
the advantages which it enjoys over other places lefs 
favoured, however nearly they may be connected 
with it. The feats where manufacturing induftry. 
firft eftabliflied itfelf, in Scotland, the ports which 
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were firfl: occupied by reviving trade, the fcenes 
which enlightened and laborious agriculture firft a- 
domed and enriched—could not immediately com¬ 
municate over the kingdom, the advantages by 
which they were firfl; improved. There was fome- 
thing, too, in the peculiar character of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Highlands and lflands of Scotland, An¬ 
gularly unfavourable to the advancement of any lpe- 
cies of induftry among them. 

Such is the general train of events and circum- 
ftances which to me appear to have retarded the 
improvement of the Highlands, and with thefe, of 
other parts of Scotland. Let our politicians re¬ 
member, too, that all parts of every kingdom can¬ 
not be at all times, the moll flourilhing. In the 
moft opulent, populous, and improved diftricls of 
Great Eritain, there are many places which anci¬ 
ently flourifhed, but are now in a Rate of defla¬ 
tion or decay. Yet the diftricts to which they be¬ 
long are, in the whole, in a flourilhing condition. 
Other places more advantageous, in fome refpecl 
or other, have, by transference received the opu¬ 
lence and population which thefe fcenes, now vene¬ 
rable only by ruins and by their ancient glory, once 
poffeffed. It is, for various reafons, with induftry, 
and population, as with money. They cannot rife, 
fn any place above a certain level. When the due 
height 
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height has been attained, the accumulated heap fub- 
fides, and fpreads over the immediate environs. 
Spittalfields in London was the firft feat of the filfc 
manufacture. The increafed expence, and by con¬ 
ference, the rifing price of labour rendered it at 
length eligible for the manufacturers to Ijpread their 
eftablifhments over other parts of the kingdom. 
The branches of the linen manufacture did not ex¬ 
tend themfelves into the Highlands of Scotland, till 
the manufacturers were induced to look out for 
places where they might have their labour perform¬ 
ed at a cheaper rate than in the more opulent pro¬ 
vinces. The cotton-works, although fo lately in¬ 
troduced among us, have, through the operation 
of the fame caufes, been fcattered very generally 
through the kingdom. The gentlemen in the 
north-caftern parts of Scotland are eagerly promo¬ 
ting fuch eftablifhments upon their eftates. In the 
north-weft Highlands, fimilar eftablifhments have 
been attempted. I was much pleafed with a piece 
of information which I received from a manufactu¬ 
rer of Glafgow. Some weavers from Orkney had 
come to find employment in Glafgow. After they 
had wrought there for fome fhort time, it occurred 
to them, that the fame wages which they earned 
in Glafgow, would make them twice as rich in 
their native country, as in a iituation where eve¬ 
ry article of living was enormoufly dear. They 
returned 
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returned home. And now, they are employed iri 
Orkney by Giafgow-manufachirers, at wages which 
though not higher than what they earned in Glaf- 
gow, make them greatly richer. 

It is this natural and necefiary flitting of opulence 
and induftry which mull chiefly promote the im¬ 
provement of a country. Otherwife all accidental 
canfes will little avail. To this would I chiefly 
truft for the future improvement of the Highlands. 
Yet not fo as to ciifcourage any extraordinary efforts 
which Government, or private individuals, or af- 
fociate bodies, may chufe to make, in order to haften 
the period which the natural progrefs of improve¬ 
ment in the country is likely to bring about. 

Nay, I muil add, that when partiality to one 
part of a country has impofed difadvantages upon 
any other part to which it was not naturally fub- 
ject: when accidental misfortunes have depreffed it 
beneath that moderate ftate of profperity in which 
it might otherwife eaflly have maintained itfelf; 
when attention to force on its improvement may 
produce confequences Angularly beneficial to the 
whole community;—in all thefe cafes, it feems in¬ 
cumbent upon an enlightened national government, 
and upon patriotic individuals, to direct their exer¬ 


tions 
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tioris.with peculiar zeal, to the cultivation of the na¬ 
tural advantages of fuch a diftricl. 

A good many fuch exertions have been already 
made for the improvement of the Highlands. The 
calamities of mar which they have fullered, have in¬ 
deed almoft always terminated in their civilization, 
and in the advancement of induftry through the 
ivhole. Cromwell’s foldicrs taught the inhabitants of 
the north and call: Highlands among whom they were 
garriioned, fomc of the moft ufeful arts of life to 
which they had till then been ftrangers. The later 
garrifons which it has been found ncceiliry to efta- 
blilh through this lame country have, in like man¬ 
ner, contributed to the. improvement of their re- 
fpectivc neighbourhoods. The rents of the Forfeit¬ 
ed Eftates were laid out by the Trultces to whofe 
management they were committed, much more to 
the improvement of the territories from which they 
were paid, than they had been by the hereditary 
proprietors. The abolition of the heritable juris¬ 
dictions, after the rebellion of 1745, contributed emi¬ 
nently to the fuppreffion of that turbulence which 
Lad hitherto prevailed through thefe regions. Even 
the prohibition of the ancient Gaelic dfefs, and the 
difeouragement of the ancient Gaelic manners con¬ 
tributed much to advance the progrefs of civility 
among thefe people. The next great advantage was 
Vol, I. S s ^ the 
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the confiruction of military roads through their 
country. This opened it up, and rendered it acceO 
lible. The labours of the fociety for the propagation 
of Chriftian Knowledge have alfo done much for the 
general improvement of the people and of their coun¬ 
try. Religious inftruftiori and pious habits are fo' 
connected with the virtuous arts of life, and with ha¬ 
bits of fettled induftry, that it will ever beimpoliiblc to 
communicate and to imprefs the former, without at 
fame the time propagating the latter. Among other 
benefactors to the Highlands, I am much pleafed to 
llame the late Dr Samuel Johnfton. A letter written 
by him contributed greatly to procure the Tranflation 
of the Holy Scriptures into the Gaelic language. 
His account of his Journey to'the Wcftern Ifles, drew 
the eyes of the world much more than before upon 
thefe parts. His obfervations upon their hate of 
improvement, and probable progrefs in civility, fug- 
gefted much important matter to thofe patriotically 
interefted in their welfare. Even the unfavourable 
facts which he has reported with exaggeration, and 
thofe of his reflections, which may be fuppoied to- 
have originated in ignorance or inveterate prejudice, 
have yet by awakening Gaelic pride to ufeful ex¬ 
ertion, done confidcrable fervice to trie people who 
exclaimed againfl: his calumny. He deferves the 
praife of having contributed more than almoft any 


®nc- 
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®ne other perfon, to the progrefs of the fpirit of 
planting in Scotland.—The emigration of great num¬ 
bers of tne Highlanders to America, immediately 
before the breaking out of the late American war, 
taught the great to confider, that the dependence 
wa, not wholly on the fide of the poor, but was 
mutual between the two orders,—and thus obliged 
them to turn their cares to the encouragement of 
fuch arts, as might make the poor more comfortable 
at home; arts which could not be promoted, with¬ 
out promoting the general interefts of all, and of 
th’s whole '■ountry.—The frequent refort of gay 
company to the North, for the purpofes of purfuing 
game, or of viewing its icencry, has, in like man¬ 
ner, rendered the ftate of this country better known, 
and more the object of improving attention.—The 
dangers of the navigation of thefe coafts have occa- 
fioned them to be examined, and their channels to 
be founded. The fhoals of fifhes with which they 
abound have alfo pointed them out as a mine of opu¬ 
lence. The demand which the increafing manufac¬ 
ture of glafs, has produced for the kelp prepared from 
their fea-weeds, has been another circumftances for¬ 
tunate to them.—Let me not negleft to pay the de- 
ferved tribute of praife to the late Mr John Knox 
of London, who travelled repeatedly through thefe 
regions, and laboured with wonderful zeal and fuc- 
cefs, to perfuade his countrymen to improve the natu- 
S s s ral 
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ral advantages which he juftly enough reprefented 
them as poffdllng: and to Dr James Andcrfon, who 
was employed by Government to Purvey them, and 
performed the talk with that earneffncfs to promote 
the improvement of the country which feems to be 
his ruling paflion. The focieties of different descrip¬ 
tions, who have made the Prate and the improvement 
of the Highlands the great objects of their attention, 
are entitled to the-thanks of their country. This 
is one of the bell modes in which true patriotifm 
can be difplayed. 

These are, I believe, the circumflances and per¬ 
sons who have molt lignally contributed to advance 
the progrefs of induftry and focial life in thefe parts 
of Scotland. No very great progrefs has yet been 
made. Compared indeed with what they were be¬ 
fore the year 1746, thefe diftricts would unquesti¬ 
onably appear to be mightily improved. But, com¬ 
pared with what it feems not impoffible to improve 
them to, their condition is low. I was delighted 
therefore to learn, at Inverary, that on the two days 
immediatelyprecedingthat on which I arrived there, 
the inn and town had been thronged by a meeting of 
of the Noblemen and Gentlemen of Argyielhire who 
had alfembled for thepurpofc of taking into their con- 
fideration an eltimate of the probable expence of a ca¬ 
nal propofed to be cut between Loch Crinan and Loch 
Gilp, 
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Gilp,—fo as to cut off the dangerous navigation of 
the Mull of Cantire, and greatly to abridge the paf- 
fage between the Frith of Clyde, and the Streights 
of Jura. The advantages with which the execution 
of this plan will be attend ad, are more than I, in my 
ignorance of the hate of this country can enumerate. 
It will however greatly Improve the navigation of 
thefe coafts. It will advance the induftry of their 
inhabitants. It will probably contribute to the ex- 
tenfion of their filheries. By bringing them virtually 
nearer to the great feats of wealth, induftry, and 
trade in Dumbartonfhire, Renfrewlhire, and La- 
narkfhire, it will alfo contribute to extend to them 
the advantages of thofe counties. By giving another 
great road, as it were to the country which it di¬ 
vides, it will promote the intercourfe between the 
inhabitants of its different diftrids. Above all, it 
will Angularly promote the improvement of the 
Hebuda. A fublcription had been opened, at the 
meeting abovementioned, to raife the fum neceffary 
for the execution of this canal. A very large 
fum had been eagerly fubferibed ; for the profped, 
if not of the repayment of the principal fum advan¬ 
ced, yet of the payment of large intereft upon that 
principal, was fufficiently inviting; and the forma¬ 
tion of a canal, was thus in fome mcaiitre like the 
creation of‘a new trad of land-property. The 
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whole has fince been filled up; and the canal is like¬ 
ly to be happily executed. 

Some other projects for the improvement of the 
Highlands and iflands of Scotland have not been 
attended with all the fuccefs defireable. Natuie 
rejoices to be feconded, but will not be forced. And 
indeed in the improvement of countries, as of the arts., 
many experiments muft commonly be made, before 
the defired perfection can be attained. Certain it 
is, if that the lands round the northern coaft of Scot¬ 
land be barren, the feas are peculiarly rich. They 
abound in moft of thofe fifhes which are fitted: for 
human nourilhment. What wealth would they not 
produce in the neighbourhood of a great town? 
And may not manufacturing villages be fcattered 
around,—the inhabitants of which may confume 
thofe provifions which thefe parts afford, and which 
cannot be fo well conveyed to the feats of populati¬ 
on ? Fifhes are a much more pleafant article ef 
nourilhment, frefh than falted. Although the ex¬ 
portation of falted fiih may be a lucrative enough 
branch of traffic, yet the filhing would be much 
pnore lucrative, if a confiderable part of the fifhes 
taken, could be confumed frefh. 

In thefe fcenes, fea-faring habits ought undoubt¬ 
edly to be encouraged by every inducement which 
the 
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the legiflature can hold out. Our infular fixa¬ 
tion, while it in fome fort doubles the extent of 
our teritories, invites us to be failors, as much as 
hufbandmen or artizans. Our attention to the ob¬ 
jects of navigation muft ever be the great guardian 
of the national fafety. It is therefore of confequence 
for us to encourage every fpecies of trade and every 
mode of induftry which may increafe the numbers 
and improve the hardincfs and the {kill of our mari¬ 
ners. To thtfe purpofes was the famous Navigation 
Act directed. It is for thefe ends chiefly, that our 
Weft India iflands are advantageous pofleffions. It is 
becaufe raw cotton is a material imported in Britifh. 
Bottoms, that I think the manufacture of cottons 
little lefs beneficial, than if the raw material were of 
Britifh growth. The fame end has, I hope, been 
kept much in view when encouragements have 
been held out to induce Britifli fubjects to engage 
in the fiflieries. And for this end, above all others 
would I wilh to fee the fiflieries encouraged and 
thriving upon thefe coafts. I know not if the 
demand for falted fifli be now fo great through¬ 
out Europe, as it once was. The Roman Catholic 
religion, and the ftrieft obfervance of Lent are cer¬ 
tainly faft declining. And, I fear that in confe¬ 
quence of their decline, there is a diminution in the 
quantity of falted fifli annually confumed in Europe.— 
I remember hearing of an honeft gentleman who fan¬ 
cied 
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cied himfelf a profound politician when he fuggefU 
ed, that the obfcrvance of Lent had been originally 
introduced into the ritual of the Romifh Church, 
for no other purpofe, than to encourage the fifheries. 

I am not fure, that the Romilh Clergy were guid¬ 
ed, in the efiabiifhment of this inRitution, by fo 
enlightened a policy ; but I am well perfuaded, that 
its permanency has had the effect, although it might 
not be originally intended.—Yet, there may pombly 
have been an increafe in the population of Europe,' 
more than equivalent to the diminution of the num¬ 
bers who confine themfelves to the ufc of falted fifh 
in Lent. Befides, other Rations, Jefs favourable 
perhaps than thofe upon thefc coaRs, are frequented 
for the purpofe of taking fifn.es which may be cured, 
and brought to market in a falted Rate. And why 
then, Should not we encourage fifheries here, fince 
the encouragement of them Rems fo neceffary to 
promote our national Rrength. There was, I be¬ 
lieve, a time when the fifheries of Scotland were in a 
very thriving Rate, and were indeed one of the chief 
Sources from which the country derived any wealth 
that it poflefTed. In the reigns of the jamefes, when 
moR of our fea-port towns roic. to a degree of con- 
iideration from which many of them have fince de¬ 
clined, the fiflies caught and cured by the Scots were in 
requeft through all the South of Europe. The eRa- 
blifhment of prefbyterianifm, and the troubles which 
attended 
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attended it; the rife of the Dutch commonwealth, 
with the activity and frugality of its traders; the 
negligence of government in refpect to the welfare 
of Scotland, after the acceflion of our fovereigns to 
the throne of England; the civil difl'enftons by 
which induilry was interrupted, and the country 
ravaged during the greater part of the laft century; 
with a variety of other caufes which I cannot enu¬ 
merate—concurred to frighten or withdraw us from 
the working of this mine of wealth. We have never 
fmee heartily returned to it; although endeavours 
have been ulcd to reftcre to us the advantages of 
thefe filheries on our own coafts. 

But I am truly inclined to believe, that our fifh- 
eries on thefe coafts will never be profccuted to the 
mod advantageous height, till eftabliftiments of ma¬ 
nufacture in the immediate neighbourhood, {halt 
bring hither a population to confume the provifions 
which the fea affords in fuch abundance. Let our 
manufacturers fpi'ead themfelves round thefe coafts: 
Let the quarries of marble be opened: Let the mines 
be wrought: Let the eftabliftiments of every fpecies 
of induftry which fupplies the leaft neceffary conve- 
niencies of life, be encouraged here: Let the coun¬ 
try be more and more opened up by the conftruc- 
tion of new roads and new canals: Then will thefe 
feenes be no longer mere ftore-houfes of provifions 

Vol. L T t and 
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and of the neceiTariesof lifeThe provifions will bs' 
advantagcoufly confumed on the fpot: The gifts of 
nature will be gathered with fuch increafed care 
that while greater quantities are confumed at home 
—perhaps greater quantities may alfo be exported. 
abroad: Above all, agriculture, which muft ever 
thrive where there is a- plentiful population, will be 
cultivated with earneftnefs, and with certain fuccefs: 
It k'difgraceful to the proprietors and the inhabi¬ 
tants of thefe dihricls that agriculture is in fo back¬ 
ward a ftate among them; difgraccful, that fcanty 
as is the population, they cannot raife grain and ve¬ 
getables to fupport themfelves. If our oats, or bar¬ 
ley, or wheat will not thrive in their climate; there 
are other hardier fpecies of grain, which they may 
advantageoufly adopt. The black oats formerly 
common through Scotland, are, I believe, of a cha- 
racler more hardy than the white oats which are 
now commonly raifed in their room.- Potatoes tooj 
one of the molt nutritious of vegetables;, thrive fuf- 
liciently in thefe parts. There is no want of manure.- 
—I with from my foul, that-our botanifts would zea- 
loully turn to the difeovery of plants, ufcful either 
for their roots, their ftalks, or their feeds, which 
will belt fuit unkindly foils and’rude climates. Thus 
might they greatly contribute to the advancement 
of agriculture, and to the improvement of the con¬ 
veniences of human life.—In fhort, the improve- 
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sncnt of thefe regions muft of neceffity advance 
flowly. Our care muft be directed not merely to 
the improving of any one or two of the 'natural ad¬ 
vantages which they poffefs. We muft attend to 
the whole together. Let them advance hand in 
hand. Let them aid each other’s progrefs. Canals, 
roads, the eftabliftiment of manufactures, and the 
fcattering of manufactures in proper places muft 
come firft. The fiflieries will then promote the 
manufactures; the manufactures will promote the 
filheries. Agriculture will advance hand in hand 
with both. And it will at length'appear that hu¬ 
man induftry can triumph over all the difadvari- 
tages of climate and local •circtunftances, and give 
comfort and dignity to focial life by one expe¬ 
dient or another, in almoft every fituation over the 
globe. 

I have'rambled into too many defultory obferva^ 
tions on this fubject. But the nature of a fubject fo 
intcrefting as the improvement of thefe regions, and 
the advancement of focial life in my native country, 
will, I hope, plead my excufe. Before I fet out 
.from Inverary, let me mention-, that a woollen ma¬ 
nufacture has been attempted either in the town, or 
fomewhere in its neighbourhood, "not, I believe, 
with the very beft fucccfs. 

T t 2 From 
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From Ixfe?.asy to Arro^char. 

WE left Inverary, at a late hour in the forenoon, 
and proceeded down the north-eaft fide of Loch 
Fyne. The way led us along a fine bridge, thrown 
over the river Ary, nearly where it difeharges its 
waters into the lake. As we advanced, we had on 
one hand the wooded fide of Dun-i-queach: the 
lake fpread its waters on the other. Where the 
hills llanted to the lake with a gentler declivity, the 
inhabitants were bufy gathering their potatoes from 
the ground. In fome places they were gathering 
and carrying home dry furze and brulhwood, to 
cover their crops, or their houfes. Their afpeef 
was commonly meagre, and their clothing fcanty 
and ragged. 

At fome diflance from Inverary, upon a rock 
jutting out into the lake, and clofe by the way-fide, 
Rands the old cafile of Fundcragh, which has been 
once fortified, and of which a part is Hill inhabited, 
I think, by a farmer’s family. 

Soon after palling Fundcragh, the traveller reaches 
the Ration of a ferry-boat, in which foot paffengers 
may be conveyed ftraight acrofs the lake, to Cairn- 

dovj.j 
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iovu. It is not, however, fitted for the convey¬ 
ance of horfes. We continued our ride round the 
fouthern extremity of the hike. The country be¬ 
came more level before us, as we rode on. The 
farmdioufes, too, feemed to aflume fomewhat of a 
more fnug and comfortable appearance. At the 
point of the lake, the adjoining ground was marfhy. 
After paffing it, we again turned to the north-weft, 
and rode up the fide of the lake, to the inn at 
Cairndow. 

The country here confifts of rude hills, fit only 
for the pallure of fheep and black-cattle,—fkirted, 
however, towards the lake with tracts—commonly 
narrow—of level ground; which are partly fown. 
with corn and planted with potatoes,—partly fenced 
in—for kitchen-gardens,—and in part, where mar- 
Ihy, and liable to be flooded by the waters of the 
lake, kept as natural meadow'. The population of 
thefe tracts cannot be very plentiful; for, but few 
hands, comparatively fpcaking, can be wanted for 
the management of the lands: and thefe are not 
feenes to invite the refidence of people, who have 
not ftrong reafons of intereft to determine their pre¬ 
ference for them. Pity that there fhould not be 
more wood fcattered over thefe mountains! When 
our forefts are cut down to make room for cultiva¬ 
tion, in the more fertile parts of the kingdom; 

others- 
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others might be taught to arif'e in tiiel'e parts whence 

cultivation feems to be hopeiefsly excluded. 

The inn at Cairndow is intended as a fort of 
half-way houfe, to divide the long Rage between 
Arroquhar and Inverary. It Rands at the diRance 
of ten miles from the latter of thefe places. But, 
to foot-paflengers croffing the lake in the ferry¬ 
boat, this length of way is- greatly abbreviated. 
The inn is fmall, fnug, and neat; the landlord 
whom I had the good-fortune to find in it, is one of 
the raoft attentive, obliging men I have feen. The 
Rabies are narrow, in proportion to the fmallnefs of 
the houfe. I was conducted into a neat low par¬ 
lour, where every thing was decent and cleanly, 
and, notwithRanding the fcarcity of fuel in this 
feafon, a gladfome fire blazed on the hearth. I was 
foon refreflied with a comfortable dinner; the relifli 
of which was heightened to me, by the landlord’s 
intelligent converfation. 

This inn Rands, I think, on the efiate of Ard- 
kinglafs, the property of Sir James Campbell. His 
houfe is feen at fome fmall difiancc weftward, near 
to the edge of the lake. The old houfe of Ardkin- 
glafs has become unfir for the accommodation of the 
femily; and I learned that Sir James Campbell had 
lately 
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lately cont racted with a builder, to raife another for 
the lum of between three and four thoufand pounds. 

It was late in the afternoon when we left Cairn- 
dow; and we had a dreary road to travel, to the 
next inn at Arroquhar. The way winds up the 
fide of a hill, till the traveller enters a wild glen; 
two rocky mountains rife in a ridgy form, on each 
fide; a fcanty bream running below. Hardly any 
heath or coarfc grafs foftens the rocky afpect of the 
hills. The glen is long: towards the fouthern ex¬ 
tremity, it alfumes an afpect rather lefs rugged. 
But, the legments of the hills which are there ieen, 
are of unufual forms: The day was juft declining 
into twilight. The Iky was clouded: And had my 
mind not been elevated by tiie grandeur, it muft 
undoubtedly have been opprefted by the horrors of 
the icene. 

At length, we crofted over the ftream, by a fmall' 
bridge, and the road took fomewhat of a fouth-eaft 
direction. But, the environs prefented no milder 
afpect. Frowning hills yet rofe above, on either 
hand. The glen below was uncultivated and bare. 
The road was narrowed almoft into a foot path j 
and it led up a declivity, which, though not abrupt, 
was however, extremely difficult of accefs. As 
we proceeded, a fmall lake appeared on our right 
hand 
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hand: but no flirubbery, no verdure adorned its 
banks; it was only a bafon worn out among the 
rocks: And the hills affirmed a more rugged afpect 
where they hung over it. The light fhades of twi¬ 
light were now melting fail away into the darknefs 
of night. The time and the fcenes were fuch as to 
fuggelt all the gloomieft and grandeft ideas that can 
be alfociated with night and wild folitudes. The 
machinery of Oflian’s poetry; the ghofts of departed 
heroes, riding in the clouds, or palling on the blafts; 
malignant fpirits Ihedding their influence round, 
fupernatural danger ready to afla.il, while immedi¬ 
ate danger and natural dangers, feemed to befet the 
traveller,—were all naturally enough here fuggeft- 
fid to the imagination. 

As we gained upon the afcent, we left Loch Reft 
behind us. At length we found ourfelves on the 
height immediately above the gloomy vale of Glen- 
croc. It was too dark for us to remark the feat pla¬ 
ced here when the road was formed, and to read the 
infcription Rest and be Thankful. We proceed¬ 
ed, not without fome degree of horror upon our fpi¬ 
rits, down the winding way. It feemed, in the 
darknefs, as if we were defcending into a deep ca¬ 
vern, with an irregular and craggy brink. The 
crater of a wafted volcano could hardly have been 
more dreadful. It was not merely the tremendous 
gloom 
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gloom, and the fearful fancies which fuch a gloom 
naturally fuggefts to the imagination, that impref- 
fed our fpirits with awe: But, fragments detached 
from the impending rocks, were fcattered over the 
declivity; the windings of the road, and its occa- 
fional afcents and defcents were hid from our eyes;, 
and even our horfes feeming to be fenfible of the 
danger, became obftinate, and were not without 
difficulty urged forward. The hollow murmur o£ 
a ftream heard from a diftancc increafed our hor¬ 
ror : No human habitation was nigh ; No traveller 
met us; we knew not the length of the glen; nor 
whether crofs-roads might not meet in it; and the 
windings and irregularities of the way were from 
time to time, renewing our fears. At length, we 
met fome travellers returning up the glen to their 
houfes, as they told us. We were clofe upon them, 
ere the darknefs of the night permitted us to dis¬ 
cern them. The found of their voices alone was 
pleafmg: and they gave us information which made 
us more eafy as to our progrefs on the road. Soon 
after, afarm-houfe appeared on one fide of the high¬ 
way. We next eroded, I think, a dream by the fide 
of which, but at fome fmall diftancc from it, we had 
travelled for a confiderable part of this dreary road. 
We palled near by the houfe of Ardgartan, and 
turning round the point of the eaftern arm of Loch - 
Loung, at length reached Arroquhar, 

Von. I. U u 


Some 
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Some travellers have found the journey up G/c?;- 
croc fo little difagreeable, that they have fuppofcd 
the infcviption on the feat at the height of the decli¬ 
vity to have been fuggefted rather by the labour 
which it coft to-form the road, than by the difficul¬ 
ty which the traveller mail full had in the afeent-. 
The labour of forming the road’, cut as it is through 
aimoft the whole length of the vale, in folid rock, 
muft indeed have been- immenfe; and the foldiers 
by whom it was formed, might well be thankful 
when they reached the fummit. But, no lefs thank¬ 
ful, in my eftimation, will the traveller be, wh© 
cither walks or rides up it. If he fits in a carriage, 
he cannot be fo fer.uble of its difficulties. The flow 
motion of the herfes, with the impreffive chancier 
of the furrounding fecnery will, in this cafe, rather 
make the afeent pleafing. Before this road was for¬ 
med, however, no mode of travelling could have 
rendered it eafy to climb up the vale of Glencroe.- 


AjiKQvvn.iJi; am! to Luss. 

i\RROQUHAR is feated, in one of the mofl a- 
grceable fituations which thefe regions afford, on 
the eaftern fide of the eaftern arm of Loch-Loung. 
On the verge of the loch is fome ploughed and fome 
meadow 
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■meadow ground. But, this is of narrow extent. 
Lofty, peaked hills rife, on all hands, around. 

This was once the feat of the Chieftain of the Clan 
.of Macfarlane. But, in the progrefs of modern man¬ 
ners, the fortune of the family has been wafted, and 
the eflate fold. The old houfe is now ruinous. The 
prefent inn was built, I believe, for a place of occa¬ 
sional refidence, by the laft purchafer of the eliat'e 
of Arroquhar. Ke has, long fmce, I believe, given 
up the idea of redding in it. It was occupied for z 
while by his factor. After it was left by him, an 
innkeeper was placed in it. It is large. But, the 
lower ftory feemed in no very .good condition ; the 
gl.tfs in the windows broken ; the ceiling and walls 
of the rooms dirty: tattered carpets difgracing the 
floor; and chairs, grates, and tables very unfuit- 
able to the afpcct of the houfe, being ail the furni¬ 
ture. Here too, was a deficiency of bells; nor did 
the people of the houfe flicw any extraordinary de¬ 
fire to be attentive to their guefts, or fkdl to at¬ 
tend to them in a proper manner. One thing of 
which they earncftly complained was a want of fuel. 
They however, accommodated me with a comfort¬ 
able fire, bodi in the parlour and in my bed room ; 
which I found too agreeable alter my dreary ride, 
to remonftrate, next morning, when I found it 
charged, at an unufually hign rate in my bill. 

U u 2 


On 
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On this- night, a meeting of farmers from the 
neighbourhood happened to be affembled,—upon 
the bufincfs, I was told, of fettling the divifion of 
fome bankrupt’s effects. They had cheared them- 
felves, in the courfe of the bufmefs with luch geni- 
al refrefhments as the inn afforded. When I retir¬ 
ed to reft, they were fitting down to fupper. And 
they prolonged the fitting fo long after fupper, and 
that with fo much noify mirth, that I was fome hours 
in bed before I could dole my eyes in fleep. I heard 
them become louder and louder, till, at laft, they 
talked all together, and their articulation became in- 
diftineft. I heard them carried or ftaggering, one 
by one to bed, as the powers of convivial enjoy¬ 
ment were overpowered. At length all was quiet; 
and I fell afleep. 

Long ere day, however, the farmers had flept 
off their debauch, and preparing to return home, 
made not quite to much noife, as when they went 
to fietp, yet enough to break my reft. When 
morning returned, the day was foul; but its dark 
and itonny complexion ferved to heighten the ef¬ 
fect of the furrounding icenery. On the front of 
ti c houfe, a torrent thundered foaming down the 
?. recipitous fide of an oppofite hill. Its ftream 
was greatly increafed by the rains which had fallen 
in the preceding day, and during the night. In 
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pne part of its courfe, it formed an awful cataract. 
Through the whole, it fell with fuch impetuofity as 
to be aim of: every where covered with white foam. 
The hills rofe abpve with peaked tops. To one of 
them, the name of the Cobler had been given, in 
the fancy that its fummit prefented juft the figure 
of a travelling flioemaker. Around the houfe were 
fome ancient trees, whofe ragged, denuded alpeffc 
beipoke them tp be only remains of the former 
beauties of the place. Loch Loung was ftill feen 
from this fituation; and the expanfe of the lake 
feemed to foften fomewhat the harlh features of it$ 
environs. 

The window’s of the lower rooms of this inn, had 
fuffered remarkably from the propenfity of travellers 
to fcribble upon glafs. I could not help fecretly la¬ 
menting, at the fight, that fools cannot go on their 
way without leaving memorials of their dullnefs and 
obfeenity on every pane of glafs that comes under 
their hands. 

We fet out early in the forenoon, although the day 
was ftormy. I had hopes, that it might yet be fair. 
And although the ftorm might continue, yet fince fair 
weather was not to be very confidently expected to¬ 
wards the end of October; it was neceffary for me 
to proceed. Loch Loung is here divided from Loch 
Lomond 
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Lomond by only a narrow pafs, not exceeding, I 
believe, two miles. This intermediate fpace is part¬ 
ly flieltered and adorned with wood. The road, 
too, is excellent. I proceeded, therefore, cheerfully 
enough onward, to Tarbat. 

I entered not the inn at Tarbat. It has a defo¬ 
late afpect. It ftands nearly at the north-weftern 
point of Loch Lomond. On the oppofite fide of 
the lake, partly within Stirling-fhire, rifes the fa¬ 
mous Ben-Lomond. Its figure is fomewhat coni¬ 
cal. It towers up to a wonderful elevation. It 
commands, confequently, a mod extenfive profpect, 
ftretching over the Firth of Clyde, and over fome of 
the moft fertile and cultivated, as well as fome of the 
rudelt counties in Scotland. Its fide adjacent to the 
lake is finely fringed with wood. It feems covered 
on other parts with herbage, fuch as may form a 
fine pafiure for fheep and black cattle. The feafon 
was too far fpent to permit me to ftop, and climb to 
its fummit; had the day even been fo fair, as to 
promife a full enjoyment of the profpect, after I 
fiiould have afeended. 

• At Tarbat, two roads meet; one that leads, in a 
more fouth-ealtern direction to Tayndrum; the 
ether, that by which I had come from Inverary. I 
proceeded down the wefiern edge of Loch-Lomond, 
Eve?. 
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Even now, the face and the environs of this lake re¬ 
tained fome fhare of fading beauty. Perhaps, after 
hearing it often and lavifhly praifed, I might be dif- 
pofed to believe it beautiful, whatever its appearance. 

The winding length of this lake is not lefs than 
four and twenty miles. Towards the northern ex¬ 
tremity it is narrowed. The bafes of the hills on the 
weftern fide are covered with wood. A narrow, and 
but a very narrow {tripe of level ground intervenes 
between the termination of the hills, and the 
brink of the lake. Cottages, fmall fields cultivated 
for potatoes and corn, and little fpots of richer foil 
referved for gardens are fcattered at irregular di£. 
fiance, along this ftripe. Here and there, the land 
fhoots out fmall points into the lake; which feem 
commonly to be referved for meadow and pafture. 
The highway is carried along the bafes of the im¬ 
pending hills. Sometimes, it has been neceffary to 
cut through a point of the declining hill, in for¬ 
ming the road. The rocks are every where fchif- 
tous; I think, we found fome foldiers bufy mend¬ 
ing this road, at one place; at another, we met a 
drove of cattle conducted by Highland fervants, 
wearingy?//£fg.r. As the forenoon had cleared up, 
we were indeed met by fo many travellers, that we 
began plainly to perceive ourfelves to be now upon 
the border of a cultivated and populous country. 

At 
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At a place, on the bank of a river, defending 
from the weftern hills and difcharging itfelf into 
the lake, the name of which I learned to be Iituer- 
big, I obferved two artificial hillocks, of a confider- 
able fize, of that kind which are denominated moats. 
Whether this may have been anciently a feene of 
carnage, and thefe, the burial-places of the flain 
or perhaps the facreu feene of religious folemnities, 
and thefe hillocks, monuments of the piety of our 
anceftors;—or pofiiblya place for occafional meetings 
for the determination of differences, and the diftri- 
bution of juftice,—I could not learn. But, they 
were, moil probably formed for forne one or other 
of thefe three purpofes. The fight of them led me 
to redact on the fimplicity of the manners of our 
anceftors. How very different the courts, the term 
pie.-;, the funeral monuments of the prefent time? 

' The lake opened wider before me, as I rode on. 
The afpect of the furrounding feenerv foftened. At 
length tiiofe wooded diets which conilitute the chief 
beauties of Loch Lomond appeared within fight. 
The weffern hills feerned at the fame time to recede, 
and left between their bafes and the edge of the wa¬ 
ter, a greater extent of arable ground. Older 
wood alfo appeared to dignify the feene, as I ap¬ 
proached towards Lufs. And the whole landfcape 
exhibited a face of cultivation which left nothing 
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but the Gaelic fpecch of the people whom I met, 
and the Gaelic garb which the peafants wore, to re¬ 
mind me, that I was yet within the confines of the 
Hia'hlandSi 


The iflcs frittered towards the fouthern extremi¬ 
ty of Loch Lomond do indeed prefcnt a molt char¬ 
ming light. They are, for the greater part, cover¬ 
ed with wood. Some are hocked with deer. I am 
not hire whether there be not others inhabited by 
rabbits. On one hand the ruins of an old palace, 
or -arher cable of the family of Lennox ; once the 
proprietors of a great part of Lennox or Dumbar- 
tnnfnire; within which Iliad now travelled from 
Arro'.puhar. The-trees growing upon feveral o£ 
thefe iflcs are yews. They may poflibly have been 
find planted there, in the days when archery was in. 
its full glory. The elafticity and the dole texture 
of the timber of the yew, naturally recommended 
it as the fitted wood for bows,—of the growth of 
thefe climates; and when arrows were the chief 
mifiile weapons, and war the chief occupation of 
our ancehors; it was an object of the utmofl impor¬ 
tance to them, to have proper materials for their 
bows. 


One ifle, towards the fouthern extremity of the 
lake, and near its weftern edge rifes into a beautiful 
Vol. I. X x little 
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little hill, and is finely planted with wood. It b 
the property of Sir James Colqunoun of Lufs. A 
flame of the guardian faint of the place, St M'-Kif- 
fock (who was at leaf! adeemed fo, in the Popifh 
times of Scotland) having, been accidentally found 
in the adjacent church-yard, or fomewhere in the 
neighbourhood ; the laft proprietor of the efiatc of 
Lufs was fo much pleafed with the precious relic, 
that lie refolved to Ration the faint on the fummit 
of the above-mentioned infulated mount. In that 
Ration, it might be fuppofed, that the faint would 
watch, with guardian care, over the houfe of Lufi 
and its environs; and- from it he might convenient¬ 
ly enough have filed, over tlici'e premifes, his liicred 
influence. At the time, however, when the inha¬ 
bitants of Scotland were alarmed, leR a toleration 
might be extended to- the Papifts among them, the 
pcafants in this neighbourhood, Rruck with fudden 
indignation againft St lYPKiflbck, broke into the rc- 
pofitory where he was peaceably awaiting the period 
of his exaltation, and outrageoufly decapitated him, 
and odierwife mutilated his trunk, without bring¬ 
ing him to any form of trial. The violated, muti¬ 
lated Ratue, thus rendered unfit for the purpofes 
for which the Lord of the manor had pioully in¬ 
tended it, was then by his orders, folemnly depofit- 
ed in the burial place of the C****. 


Amons 
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Among the wood, upon the eftate of Sir James 
Oolquhoun, towards the fouth-weftcrn extremity of 
the lake, is a good deal of holly. This timber, in 
confequence of the progrefs of our marmfadures, 
can now be difpofed of, to very great advantage. 

It is the bell timber for fliuttles, and all fuch other 
final! iiiftruments of the arts, as mult be made of 
wood—but of wood of the clofeft, hardeft texture, 
and fufceptible of the fineft polifli. The timber of 
the yew anfwcrs for the feme purpoles. In the 
fame neighbourhood, there is likewife a large growth 
of birdies; a ipccies of timber alfo fit, although in 
an inferior degree, for the fervice of the arts which 
llourilh in the adjacent country. Here are likewife 
oaks; and no Briton travelling through his coun¬ 
try, can fee an oak, without lamenting that the 
planting of oak is every -where fo much neglected; 
that fo few forefts of old oak are to be feen ; and 
that every growth of young oaks Ihould be io eager¬ 
ly cut down for the bark, without care for the use¬ 
ful purpofes to which the wood might. be applied, 
if preferved, till the tree flioulu rile to maturity of 
growth. 

I have already obferved, that the rocks through 
this trad appeared to be ichutous. They are lb- 
much fo in the neighbourhood of Lufs. that Sir 
James Coiquhoun has, on his ettaie, fame valuable 
X x 2 Hate- 
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Hate-quarries, which have been opened, and are 
wrought,—as I fliouid fuppofe, by their contiguity 
to a populous country where there is a flrong fpirit 
cf bi’i'ding,—with great advantage to the proprie¬ 
tor.—Scotland, rocky and mountainous as it is, 
does not want flate quarries in many places where 
the cutting of Hates has never yet been attempted. 
The time has not long paffed, when the roofs of all 
but the houfes of people of fortune were covered 
with thatch. In thofe days the working of Hate 
quarries could not have been extremJy profitable. 
The tafle in building is now very different. Our 
houfes are multiplied airncit in a !enfold proportion; 
and every houfe muft now be covered with Hates. 
The Hates ufed in many parts of Scotland are, I be¬ 
lie. e. imported from Wales. Tire Hebudian ille 
of E/Jailc affords alfo excellent Hates wl.kb arc ufe4 
along the contiguous Haora.—Now it cannot feem 
invidious to fuggeft, that we, in Scotland, would 
do well to make the moil of thofe foJlil treafures 
which nature has feattered liberally through our 
country,—and this chiefly where Hie has been leaft 
libera! m clothing the furface with ufeful vegetables. 
Even although we could not ufe at home all the 
Hates which might be dug, it were yet proper for 
us to cut and prepare Hates for exportation. But, 
it is fliameful to import Hates for our buildings, 
when we can have abundance at home. ' 
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Such were the appearances which caught my 
eye, the information which I gathered from acci¬ 
dental paflengers, and the reflections which both 
concurred to fuggeft, as I approached the village of 
Lufs. At Lufs I had hopes of feeing Mr Stuart, the 
clergyman of the parifh whom I had known flight- 
ly in Edinburgh ; difiinguifhed by his hull in the 
indigenous botany of Scotland,—by his labours in 
the tranflation of the Bible into Gaelic,—and ftiil 
more by his amiable manners. 


Luss to Dumbarton. 

I Fortunately found Mr Stuart at home. The 
day did not admit of my wandering through the. 
environs with him. But, as I reached his houfe. 
early in the forenoon, I had the pleafure of his con- 
verfation, and experienced his hofpitality, till late in 
the afternoon. A neighbouring clergyman was 
with him: And I efteemed myfclf fortunate in the 
opportunity of enjoying and improving by their 
converfation. 

Mr Stuart’s tafte for Botany has induced him to 
cultivate his garden with unufal care and fondnefs. 
it contains a great variety of indigenous plants, 
and of fuch curious foreign plants as are fitted to 
endure the ficklenefs and the auftcrity of our climate. 

The 
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The Tranflation of the HolyScripturcs into Gaelic 
in which Mr Stuart has taken confiderablae fliare, is, a 
work that does high honour to the charity and the 
piety of our country and our age. Of the merits 
of the Tranflation, as a literary work, I am totally 
unqualified to fpeak. But, in other refpects, I can 
eftimate its importance. The Gaelic Language is in¬ 
deed fall lofing ground,—as the people to whom it 
has been peculiar, intermingle more and more with 
their countrymen who fpeak a different language. 
It might have been alleged that fince the Gaelic 
was lofing ground fo faff, and fince moft of thofe 
by whom it was ftill fpoken, were at pains to give 
their children more or Ids of an Englilh education j 
—There was therefore no occafion for a Gaelic ver- 
fion of the Bible; which by taking away one great 
necefiity that urged thefe people to learn Eng¬ 
lilh, would have a tendency to keep them longer in a 
ftate of divifion from their countrymen. It might 
be urged farther, that the fame principles upon which 
the Highlanders had been prohibited by the Lcgifla- 
ture from wearing their ancient native garb,—con¬ 
curred to recommend the difeouragement of their 
native language: That, as the Gaelic ceafed to be 
fpoken, thofe who now fpoke it, would come to have 
a freer intercourfe with the reft of the nation, would 
fatter fliake ff thofe prejudices which retarded their 
improvement 
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improvement in induftry and civility, and would 
lboner be indiftinguifliably incorporated with the 
reft of the ftate. From all thefc reafonings, it might 
have been inferred with no fmall confidence, that it 
were better not to accommodate the Highlanders with 
a tranflation of the Bible into their native tongue. 

But more folid reafons, and views more humane 
prevailed. It was thought of confequence to form 
fomc monuments which might preferve the me¬ 
mory of the language of our fathers, after it fliould 
ceafe to be commonly fpoken. It was confidered 
that thcpurpofesofreligion were of too high import to 
be poftponed to the concerns of worldly policy; that 
while the Englifli was gradually acquired, and the 
Gaelic gradually loft by thofe people, they muft be 
incapable to receive religious inftruction in the for¬ 
mer, and therefore if it were not adminifterecl to 
them in the latter muft, be abfolutely deprived of it. 
It was remembered, that, fince there was a neceffity 
that the minifters of parifhes in which the Gaelic 
was fpoken, fliould preach in Gaelic,—it was there¬ 
fore equally neceflary that the foundation of their 
preachings fliould alfo be found in Gaelic. It was 
confidered, that in an unknown tongue the oracles 
of religion muft fpeak in vain. Upon thefe views 
was the tranflation of the facred Scriptures into 
Gaelic, wifely and pioufly determined upon. 

Although 
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Although ignorant of Gaelic, I fhould wifh, as 
a perfon anxious for the prefervution of every va- 
luable monument of antiquity, that a few others of 
our moll claflical works were tranfiated into this 
language, and that encouragement were given to 
men of letters who underhand Gaelic, to produce 
fome valuable compofitions in their native tongue. 
The language would thus be preierved in all its com- 
pafs and variety of phrafe. And it would furely be 
a monument of antiquity highly valuable to the curi¬ 
ous among our pofterity. I know not what might be 
the merits of Dr Shaw’s Grammar and Dictionary, 
His attempts were well-intended and highly laud¬ 
able. But, he was difcountehance'd and cruflied, I 
fufpect, by thofe who ought to have been the firft 
to encourage and (import him. If his Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Gaelic Language be ill exe¬ 
cuted, I fhould think, that the refpectable Iiio-h- 
land Societies in London and Edinburgh might em¬ 
ploy fome eminent Gaelic Scholar to regulate the 
analogy, and to collect the treafures of their language 
in a new Grammar and Dictionary, 

Ti-ie prejudices with which the Englifli refufed to 
believe the authenticity of Oflian’s Poems are well 
known. I know not if any thing has contributed fo 
much to excite their fufpicion, as the exorbitant claims 
which the Tranllators and admirers of thofe poems 
have 
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have made, in their favour. They have produced them 
to the world as compofitions not only Angular in their 
character, but of peculiar excellence; proofs, at the 
fame time, of genius, imagination, and feeling far fu- 
perior to what any other modification of favage life 
lias ever yet difplayed,—and of a correct and fublime 
morality in fentiments and manners, fuch asfavages 
cannot well be fuppofed capable to conceive. 

These high pretenfions, on behalf of a Celtic bard, 
an ancestor of the inhabitants of the Scottifh High¬ 
lands, naturally roufed the jealoufy of theEnglifh, and 
of the Saxon Scots. They itiftantly attempted toco n- 
a id ihofe who offered the Poems to the Public Eye, 
—of forgery, by thofe very qualities in the Poems, 
on which they chiefly prided themfclves. The arti¬ 
ficial itructure, the rich yet delicate imagery, the 
tender fentiments, the elevated morality of the 
Poems of Oflian were haftily confidered by fome o£ 
the moil eminent Literary charaders in England, 
as unequivocal proofs that they could have beea 
produced only in a polifhed, enlightened age. 

It mud be confefFed, that befidc the high claims 
which were made in their favour, little artifices had 
been employed to fet off the Poems, which ferved, 
in fome mcafure, to juftify iufpicions of their 
authenticity. They bear in their texture nothing 

Yol. I. Y y which 
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which can enable us to refer them with certitude., 
to any commemorated period in the Scottifli Hiftory': 
Yet attempts were made, evidently without any con- 
iiderable depth or accuracy of hiftorical refearch, ter 
afeertain the cera of their compnfition. It was afferted 
that fome of them had been preferved in manufeript; 
although no manuferipts of any of them could be 
produced in other than Saxon, or Saxonifed Re¬ 
man characters. It was maintained, that the author 
cf them, and the Heroes, and Beauties whom they 
celebrate, were undoubtedly Scottifli; although there 
appears nothing on the face of the Poems themlelves, 
from which it may not be as fairly inferred, that 
they are Irifh.—Difficulties, too, attended the collec¬ 
tion of thefe poems which naturally had in a certain 
degree, the effect of rendering their genuincnefsfuf- 
picious. Of the fame poem, one perfon remember¬ 
ed one part; another perfon, a different part; the 
two were either to be conndcrcd as diftincr poems, 
—-or to be connected into one, while perhaps fome 
lines or fentiments, or circumftances were loft. 
Translated, too, into the language of a people, far 
removed in policy, in arts, in manners, in cuffoms 
from the condition and character of the people a- 
mong whom they were originally compoied ; the 
Tranflation muft unavoidably communicate a cha¬ 
racter to the Poems, very different from that which, 
they poffefs in their native garb. 
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All thefe circum(lances confidered, it cannot 
appear furpriling that fufpicions of the authenticity 
.of the Poems of Offian, lhould have occurred to many 
of thofe not particularly interefted in the fupport of 
■iheir character. I, for my part, after perufing a 
confiderable (hare of what has been written on both 
fides of this literary queftion,—Remain fatisfied that 
the Poems of Offian do indeed exhibit a modifica¬ 
tion of manners and a refinement of fentiment Angu¬ 
lar in the hiitory of favage life; That the age of 
their compofition cannot now be afcertained, nor 
can it be determined whether they are the compo- 
fitions of Scotland or of Ireland; That they are in 
■many inftances mutilated fragments,.pruned, or eked 
out by the Tranflator; That fuch of them as exhibit 
any confiderable regularity or complexity of ftr-uc- 
ture owe their form probably to the cares of tire 
Tranflator ; That the Tranflator has connected their 
hiftory with a fuperficial and ill-founded theory of 
the early part of the hiftory of Scotland; and they 
have not been- given to the Public in a form fuffici- 
ently Ample. 

But, after declaring thefe fentimcnts, let me 
,add, that, with fo many problematical circumftances 
againft them, I however efteem them to be unqnef- 
fionably genuine. Their ftructure (till poflefles that 
Amplicity which marks every work of a rude, un. 

Y y 2 enlightened 
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enlightened people. The manners are marked by 
the fame fimplicity. The politive cuftoms deferibed 
or alluded to in them, are equally the cuftoms of a 
fimple race. The images are few, and the refem- 
blances of that general call, which marks always the 
fjmilitudes ufed by people unacquainted with all but 
the moft Unking qualities. The religious notions 
are, I think, thofc moft natural to men who have 
received no foreign inftruction in religion, and have 
not yet learned to make religious opinions the fub- 
jects of ratiocination. I believe, that the memorials 
of the ancient Welch manners, and the remains of 
the ancient Welch poetry, prefent parallels to the 
Poems of Offian, and the manners exhibited in 
them. I think the queftion put by Dr Blair to Dr 
Johnfon, on this fubjecl, a very pertinent one, and 
•unanfwerable unlefs in the way of cavil, or in a 
manner favourable to the character of thefe poems: 
“ Do you think, Sir, that any man in the prefent 
age could write fuch poems r”—The ingenious tranf- 
lator is, at this time, as I underftand, engaged 
in the publication of a very fplendid edition of the 
Originals of Offian’s Poems, with a Latin Tranfla- 
tion on the oppofite page. This muft be a very ac¬ 
ceptable prefent to all men of tafte, and to all claf* 
fical fchob.rs. 


From 
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From an amiable Gaelic fcholar, I have infenfibly 
deviated into a digreffion on Gaelic Literature, on 
which I have little Hull to defcant. I {hall however, 
leave the fubject to abler difcuffion; only obferving, 
that delighted as I have been, with the peruial of 
the Poems of Ofiian, interefted as I feel myfelf in 
the prefervation of the ancient honours of my coun¬ 
try, and pleafed as every benevolent mind muft na¬ 
turally be with the thoughts of whatever may be 
contribute to fpread light and civilization over re¬ 
gions into which they are but beginning to pene¬ 
trate :—I could not withhold myfelf from hazarding 
the loofe obfcrvations which I have here ventured 
to throw out. 

I did not leave Lufs till a late hour in the after¬ 
noon. And had not the weather been extremely 
unpromifing, I might indeed have been induced to 
linger there a day or two longer, to examine the 
environs, to vifit the principal illets in the lake, 
and poflibly to climb Ben-Lomond. But, hopeiefs 
of the return of favourable weather, I was obliged 
to forego thofe gratifications. 

For a part of the way from Lufs to Dumbarton, 
I enjoyed the company of a very intelligent clergy¬ 
man whom I had found, on a vifit, at Mr Stuart’s. 
'The road begins, immediately beyond Lufs, to 
leave 
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leave the wild mountains by which it is overhung be¬ 
tween Tarbat and Lufs, and to pafs through a fer¬ 
tile and cultivated country. Wood is plentifully 
fcattered through all this tract, and highly orna¬ 
ments it. The fields are divided with ftone-fences. 
The fouthern extremity of the lake is feen to ad¬ 
vantage, as the traveller paffes on. Its iflets have 
a charming effect. And the fcene is improved and 
rendered more picturefque by the hills impending 
on the eaftern fide. 

Concerning one place which we palled, my in. 
telligent companion informed me, that Archibald, 
firft, Earl Ilay, and afterwards, upon the death of 
his elder brother John, Duke of Argyle,—ufed to 
thank God, that it made not a part of his eftates •, 
adding, that if it had, the fituation was fo inviting, 
that he might have been tempted to ruin himfelf 
by building a palace upon it. 

But, night came on, and with the fall of night, 
a fevere ftorm of wind and rain overtook us. We 
proceeded along the road, the depth of which be- 
fpoke the population and the bufy induftry of the 
country. Here and there I could diftinguifh lofty 
trees amidft the woods, through which the road oc- 
cafionally led. But, even here the houfes of the 
poor feemed only hovels, affording very forry ac- 
commo« 
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eommodation. We had left Loch Lomond behind 
us, by the time when it became dark; and our way- 
continued to lead us along the banks of the Leven, 
although not always clofe upon the river-fide. 

The banks of the Leven are' the Gallic ground of 
Scotland. Somewhere in the neighbourhood was 
the feat of the ancient clan of the Buchanans; and 
here was born the famous George Buchanan, one 
of the earlieft flowers of Scottifh Literature. The' 
works and the circuniftances of the Life of George 
Buchanan are v ny generally known. He was early 
diftinguiflied by his proficiency in Gallic Literature. 
The freedom and feverity of his fatire foon render¬ 
ed him obnoxious to the monks who were, at that 
time very powerful iff Scotland, and whofe wealth 
and loofenefs of manners naturally fubjected them 
to fatire. Fleeing from their perfecution, he fpent 
a confiderable part of his life in the fituation of a 
fchool-mafter in different places in France and Por¬ 
tugal. He had eminently diftinguiflied himfelf by 
his Literature, when the fall of his old enemies, 
the monks, and the unfettled ftate of his fortune 
abroad, induced him to revifit Scotland. He be¬ 
came an active partizan of the enemies of Queen 
Mary, was placed in the fituation of Tutor to James 
VI. had the honour, although a Layman, of being 
Moderator of the General Affembly of the Church 
of 
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of Scotland, and was even appointed Lord Privy* 
Seal. He died in a good old age, honoured and 
lamented by his countrymen, and by all the friends 
of Claffical Learning throughout Europe. 

Ills works are very much varied in their charac¬ 
ter. In all, his Latinitv is wonderfully pure; al¬ 
though in my eftimation, lei’s fo, in his poetry than 
in his profe. His hiftory, were not the information 
which it contains, incorrect in the beginning, 
through national prejudices, and through the want 
of careful refearch, and in the latter part, through 
the mifreprefentations which he feems to have wil¬ 
fully made, under the influence of party-fpirit,—is 
or.c of the firft hiftorical comnofitions that any age 
has produced. His tragedy of Jephtha has very 
coniiderable merit; but he has not rifen to great 
lubiimity of compoktion in any of the choral odes. 
The licentious pieces intermingled among his fmaller 
poems, feem to prove that his youth had not been 
pafled in the moll; uncorrupted innocence. And 
yet, this proof is at bed, but an equivocal one: 
Dryden, although licentious in his poetry, was a 
man of pure morals. I have always thought Bu¬ 
chanan’s verhon of the Pfalms too paraphraftic: 
But it was performed as a talk, at the injunction of 
the Portuguefe Clergy; and pofibJy not con a more . 

Another 
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Another man of great name in literature who 
was born on the banks of the Leven, was Smollet. 
He was of a refpectable family hill feated in this 
•neighbourhood. Hew as bred to medicine. Either 
a natural paffion lor lltirature, or difeppointtnent in 
the purfuits of his original profeffion, or poffibly fome 
.other cirrumftances,—engaged him to commence 
an !:o'.. His firft productions were a tragedy on 
tc:- 'abject of the death of our James I. feveral well- 
known novels, and fome odes. His odes are certainly 
among the firft in the Englifh language. His novels 
pofleis uncommon excellence. His hiftory of Eng¬ 
land is well-written, but with too little accuracy-of 
reiearch. He was, I believe, the original conduc¬ 
tor of the Critical Review. His Humphrey Clin¬ 
ker is one of the molt pleafing of his works. He 
wrote for fome time in defence of Lord Bute’s ad- 
miniftration ; but could not fupport it; and I fup- 
pofe that Lord Bute did not very generoufly reward 
his unavailing fervices. A pillar to commemorate 
his fame and his relation to this vicinity, was erected 
on the bank of the Leven, near the highway, by the 
late Commiffary Smollet. 

Lord Napier, the celebrated inventor of the Lo¬ 
garithms, was alfo born fomewhere in the fame 
neighbourhood. 
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The banks of the Leven are at prefent a bufy 
fcene of chearful induftry. The bleachfields on this 
river have now for a confiderable number of years 
been famous. Thefe bleachfields are connefted with 
the manufaclure of yarn, of linens, and of lawns, 
for which this country has long been celebrated, 
and with the manufaclure of cottons, which having 
been introduced here, not very many years fmce, is 
profecuted with aftonifhing induftry and fuccefs. 
A rural fcene of manufacturing induftry is truly a 
pleafing fight to every Briton who wilhes well to 
his country. No fewer than four different compa¬ 
nies from Glafgow have bleaching-works here; Stir¬ 
ling & Co.-—Tod k Co.—Black & Co.—Watfon k 
Co.—The value of the goods annually prepared here 
is immenfe. It is not limply bleaching that is here 
carried on. The printing of white cotton-fluffs 
chiefly, is a branch of induftry carried on by thefe 
nufacturers, with no lefs enterprize than the bleach¬ 
ing. Of thefe goods, great quantities are exported 
to the Weft Indies; and from our fcttlements in 
the Weft Inches, no fmall fnare of the exports to 
that quarter are fmuggled into Spanifh America. 
Indigo is one article, among others, received in re¬ 
turn. 

It is chiefly fince the termination of the Ameri¬ 
can war, that the fpirit of manufacture has given a 


new 
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iiew afpect to this country, has augmented its popula¬ 
tion, quickened its induftry, enlarged its opulence, 
and by promoting the circulation of this opulence 
through all hands, given even to the pooreft the en¬ 
joyment of a very great proportion of the con'venien- 
cies and luxuries of life. Before that period, the mer¬ 
chants of Glafgow employed their capitals principally 
in the American Trade; purchafing goods for the 
American market, wherever they might happen to be 
prepared ; and importing, in return, American pro¬ 
ductions for the Britiih market. The American war, 
by interrupting this trade, produced no fmall alarm 
and diftrefs in a country almoft entirely dependent 
upon it. When the war ceafed, the merchants of 
Glafgow, eager to regain their old market, poured 
their goods into America, with inconfiderate hafte. 
Thc confequence was a difadvantageous fale, follow¬ 
ed by fraudulent evafions of payment. This was 
a fecond evil which Glafgow and its neighbourhood 
fuffered from the American war. About the feme 
time, the cotton-manufacture began to fpread itfelf 
through England, and to find its way into Scotland. 
So promifing a ftranger was warmly received here. 
The capitals, the induftry, the mercantile enter¬ 
prise of the country, were foon directed into the 
channel of this manufacture. Every year gave the 
cotton-ftuffs of Britain new advantages to enable 
them to rival or excel thofe of India. The Com- 
Z z 2 mcrcial 
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mercial Treaty concluded with France in the yea? 
1786 was farther favourable to it. A fmall tem¬ 
porary inconvenience did indeed follow, immediate¬ 
ly after the conclufion of that Treaty. So fanguine 
were ideas conceived of its advantages, that feveral 
rafh fpeculations in the cotton trade encouraged by 
thefe, iffued in bankruptcy. But, this unfortunate 
effect was momentary. The nature of the com¬ 
mercial treaty, with the advantages and the difad- 
vantages attending it, foon came to be fo thoroughly 
ffnown to the Merchants, that they could avail them- 
felvesofthe former, withoutrilkinganythingthrough 
rafli fpeculation. The difturbances in France, when 
they firft arofe, were alfo favourable to the advance¬ 
ment of our cotton manufactures. They interrupt¬ 
ed manufacturing induftry on the Continent, and 
thus freed us from rivalry, which we fhould other- 
wife have been obliged to meet in the market. In 
their continuance and progrefs, however, the fame 
difturbances feem rather to threaten the profperity 
of our manufactures. The extenfton of them to the 
French Weft India iflands has already greatly en¬ 
hanced the price pf raw cotton. And the poverty 
which mult enfue on the Continent, in confcquencc 
of the ravages of the French, and the ceffation of 
almoft all induftry, mult render oar continental cuf- 
tomers unable to make fuitabie returns for the goods 
which they need from us. But, perhaps the inter- 
pofition 
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pofition of the Britifh Nation may bring the war 
to a fpeedy iffue, and reftore to the French Nation, 
and their Continental neighbours embroiled with 
them, the bleffings of tranquillity and civil order. 

Eastward from the fouthern extremity of Loch 
Lomond is a feat of the Duke of Montrofe, which 
I did not fee. In the fame neighbourhood, but on 
the oppofite fide, is Rofeneath, a feat belonging to 
the Duke of Argyle. Bonbill, the feat of the family- 
of Smoilel.. hands on the banks of the Leven. Leven 
Lodge, the feat of Lord Stonefield, hands on the 
eaftern bank of the river, at a fmall dihance above 
Dumbarton. Thefe environs are adorned with fe- 
veral other villas which the darknefs of the night 
hid from my view. For fome length above Dum¬ 
barton, the whole feene on both fides of the high¬ 
way, feems one large, hraggling village. Such is 
the population occafioned by the manufactures! The 
houfes feemed neat; and the light from the win¬ 
dows contributed greatly to chear and illuminate 
the darknefs around me. The roads, too, were 
thronged with carts, and with paffengers on foot 
and on horfe-back. It might be about eight in the 
evening when I arrived in Dumbarton. 
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Dumbarton. 

DUMBARTON is one of the moll ancient towns 
in Scotland. It is faid to have been once the capital 
of a kingdom of the Britons eftablilhed in the vale 
of Clyde. The particular limits of this kingdom I 
cannot fpecify. But, its exiftence is nowife problem¬ 
atical. It feems to have confided of a remnant of the 
Britons, who maintained themfelves in this fettle- 
ment, after the Romans had withdrawn their forces 
from the illandj when the Scots and Piets over-ran 
the northern parts of what had been occupied by the 
Romans and the Britons living under their protec- 
tion, and all the fairer fouthern diftricis were ufur- 
ped by the Saxons, 

Jlcluid was then the name of this ancient capi¬ 
tal of the Stratclycienjt’s. Whether it was feated on 
the fituation of the prefent town, or not perhaps 
rather within the precincts of the caftle, I know 
not. Although there were no record to inform us 
that the rock on which the caftle Hands, was in an¬ 
cient times occupied as a ftrength, we might eafily 
infer fo much from its form and afpect. 

Contemporary with the Britifli kingdom of 
Stratclyde was the kingdom of the Eaft-Angles in 
Northumberland. Its limits were not confined to 
the 
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tiis prefcnt Northumberland, but is extended a confi- 
derable way through the fouthern parts of the prefent 
Scotland, contained in the Roman province of Valen- 
tia. Hence were thofe Saxons neighbours to the 
Britons of Stratclyde. In that age, the natural con- 
fequence of their being neighbours, was, to make 
them mutual enemies. Had it even been otherwife, 
hoftility was natural between the expelled or fub- 
jugated Britons, and the Saxons who had ufurped 
their ancient territories. The Saxons therefore con¬ 
tinued to harafs the Britons of Stratclyde, till in 
the year 756, Aicluid, the capital, was furrendered 
to Egbert, king of Northumberland. The Britons 
do not feem however, to have been exterminated 
in confequence of the conqueft, or expelled from 
the territory. Some charters granted by Scottilh 
kings, after all thefe diftricts had fallen under the 
dominion of the Scots, mention the Stratclydenfes, as 
a people Hill, in fome fort, diilinct from their 
neighbours. 

The caftle, or at lcaft the rock on which it is 
ieated, mull have been always an important ftrength. 
In the earlieft, authentic records of Scottifli hiftory, 
it is mentioned as the feat of a garrifon. The tradi¬ 
tion of the place is, that connected with it, was a 
watch-tower on a contiguous rock, called Drumbuck, 
find another on the fummit of Bcn-Lomond .—This 
infulated 
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infulated rock feems to have been once the crater 
of a volcano. It confifts of columns; and of thefe, 
feveral huge fragments have been broken off, and have 
fallen to the ground, by the injuries of time. In 
the contefts between the Scots and the Englilh, when 
the Edwards thought to have added Scotland to 
England and Wales, Dumbarton-caftle was efteem- 
ed a ftrength of the utmoft confequence. It was 
the fcene of fome of the heroic exploits of our fa¬ 
mous Wallace. In the civil diffenfions which dif- 
trafted Scotland in the fifteenth century, Dumbar¬ 
ton caftle was occafionally a prifon for ftate-criminals. 
In 1591 it was taken by a ftratagem equal in bold- 
nefs, and in artifice, to any in hiftory. As the 
manners of the Scots have foftened, and as the ope¬ 
rations and inftruments of the art of war have been 
changed, the caftle of Dumbarton has become of 
left confequence as a place of military ftrength. It 
is not however deferted; and Handing, as it does, 
towards the mouth of the Frith of Clyde, which it 
commands, it were folly to defert it. 

I vifited this ancient fortrefs. It is garrifoned by 
a few invalids. I was ftruck with the venerable 
air, the erect carriage, and the chearfulnefs of the 
old foldiers. One, who conducted me through the 
works, pretended to Ihew me. in an artificial pond, 
a trout, which he faid, had lived here for eighteen 
years. 
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years. I looked with eager eyes, but could not 
difcern his trout. We climbed up a great many 
ftcps, and through two ancient iron gates, to the 
fummit of the rock. The gates he defcribed to be as 
ancient an erection as the days of Wallace; And from 
the coniideration of the manner in which the bars ap¬ 
peared to be eaten away by the aclion of the air and 
moifture, I am inclined to believe that he told the 
truth. On the fide of the rock by which we at 
cended, were fomc patches which had been laid 
with earth, and fown with feeds, or planted with 
fruit-bearing fhrubs. The expofure was very fa¬ 
vourable to vegetation; the mould was rich; and 
the fpots were afliduoufly watered : no garden could 
be more fertile. On the fummit, we entered firft 
the barracks occupied by the garrifon. I was plea- 
fed to lee that every thing here was wonderfully 
dean and comfortable. Tire invalids, too, who oc¬ 
cupied it, feemed not unfinished with their fituation. 
The gunner’s houfe is likewife the armoury. It is 
but a lmail quantity of arms that is here to be feen: 
but fmall as it is, I fhould think, that they might 
be kept in better order, and depofited in fome more 
fuitable fituation. The gunner’s garret is the only 
armoury in Dumbarton-caftle. I was next led a- 
mono- the ruins of fome old fortreffes, now neglec¬ 
ted, or demolifhed, that the materials might be ap- 
Yol. I. A a a plied 
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plied to otlier ufes. With fome of theie was anod- 
ated the remembrance of the renowned Wallace, 
and of mighty feats performed. In a more elevated- 
fituation are watch-towers, fo contrived, that the 
watchman might in fafety furvey from them almoft- 
every object within the horizon. It was here that 
I was informed of the correfponding watch-towers 
which one® flood on Drumbuck, and the height of 
Ben Lomond. Only the fouth-eaftern point of the 
hill is now occupied; the other, riling, on the 
north-weft, to a loftier elevation, is at prefent ne¬ 
glected. 1 was {truck with the obfervation of the 
amazing ftrength and thickncis of the ancient walls: 
How very different from thofe of the ihewy, tin- 
iiibflantial buildings which are, now a-davs, run up 
by our {peculating mafons and architects on one 
week, that they may tall down on the next ? No 
wonder, however, that thefc ancient fortifications 
of Dumbarton-Caftle, battered as they have been by 
beflegers, and by the injuries of time, fltould be 
crumbling down, notwiih'lshding all their maffy- 
Itrengtli; fmee even the rock on which they are 
Hated, has buffered by the operation of the fame 
caufcs. It feems to con frit, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, of an irregular aiiemblage of irregular co¬ 
lumns: Each column, again of fo many feparate 
pillars, piled vertically upon each other, and jointed 
together. Now the irregularity of the {fracture. of 
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the columns, the loofe affemblage in which they are 
thrown together, and the loofenefs of the junctures 
of the different pillars of which they confid, ail to¬ 
gether render them little lefs liable than the wails 
built upon them to fink under the injuries of time. 
They have buffered greatly. Large fragments lie 
Mattered at the bafe of the rock: others impend in 
fach threatening attitudes, that a fpeclator can hard¬ 
ly look up or down upon them, without fear and 
horror.—It is on the level fpace between the two 
heads of the rock, that the prclent barracks and the 
gunner’s houfe hand. The gunner has a lmail gar¬ 
den for pot-herbs, befide his houfe. But, tins is as 
unfavourably -fituatcd for the advantages of fun and 
fhclter,—as the patches of garden-ground belonging 
to the commanding officer, and lying on the iouth- 
weftern declivity of the rock are favourably fituatcd. 
The plants in the gunner’s garden feemed -therefore 
hanky to vegetaie. Their appearance was nioft 
pitifully Hunted and withered. On the higher of 
the two eminences which crown this rock, my con¬ 
ductor informed me that the Commanding (Timer 
of the garriion had once attenipicd to plant a colony 
of rabbits. The cats from the neighbouring town, 
however, fo annoyed ihcin, that he was obliged to 
abandon all hopes of accompliihmg the propolcd ef- 
tabliihment. 
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The profpect from the height of this rock is ex- 
tenfive and delightful. On one fide are the town of 
Dumbarton,—a part of the courfe of the Leven with 
its rich and animated banks,—and in diftant view 
the lofty mountains which intervene between Loch- 
Lomond and Loch Loung, on the one hand,—op- 
pofed on the other by the majeftic elevation of Ben- 
Lomond. Turning fouthward, and looking up the 
courfe of the Clyde, the fpectator beholds this nobis 
ftream, probably crowded with veffels, and having, 
on either bank, rich, cultivated fields, elegant vil¬ 
las, eftablifnments of nrannfaciuring induftry, and 
affemblages of trees fcattered here and there, in eve¬ 
ry diverfity of form; the furface, too, is greatly 
varied in its level; where the country runs to the 
nc.-th-weft, to join Bcn-Lomond.—Turning to the 
norlh-aveft you behold the Clyde advancing with 
increafmg majelty to pour itfelf into the Frith di- 
ftinguiihed by its name. And fill, as it advances, 
its progrefs difplays a richer feene of veflels cominar 
and going, of cultivated fields, and of handfome, 
or lnug houfes, thickly tealtered on either fide. In 
the angle between the Leven and the Clyde rifes a 
fine hill, the front of which was at this time cover¬ 
ed with corn in {hocks;-behind was grazin'* 

ground overfpread, in part, with whins, furze, and 
broom ; beyond which I obferved trees: and feve- 
ral neat houfes were fcattered round. On the quar- 
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ter immediately over the town flood a horde, the 
elegance of the appearance of which, induced me to 
alk who the proprietor might be. I learned, that 
he was a lawyer. And from this fact alone a tra¬ 
veller might lafely venture to conclude that there is 
as well wealth as bufmefs in the circumjacent coun¬ 
try. Wherever the lawyers, practifing before the 
the fherriff-courts, are men of fortune or confldera- 
tion, one may fafely infer, that there muft be a good 
deal of commercial bufmefs, of one fort or another, 
done in the neighbourhood, to produce litigations; 
and that there muft be money to pay the expences 
of litigation. 

The plain between the town of Dumbarton, 
and die rock on which the caftle Hands, is divided 
into fmall parks; and thefe are fenced with thorn 
hedges, flieltered within dry ftone walls. The 
ground pollcfled by the inhabitants of the town 
will, no doubt, bring no inconfiderable rent for 
the acre. But what might be the particular fum, I 
neglected to enquire. 

The principal ftreet of the town of Dumbarton 
feemed to me to have an air of decayed grandeur. 
It might perhaps be, becaufe my imagination was 
cheated by the veneration which I had been previ- 
oufly taught to entertain for its antiquity. Yet, 
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the time was, when it ferved, in fome fort, as a 
fea-port to Glafgcw. Greenock and Port-Glafgow 
were not then fo confiderable as they have fince be¬ 
come. Here are three giafs-houfes, the property of 
Glafgow merchants. The cotton-manufacture flou- 
rifhing through the whole neighbourhood, makes 
tire labouring people, if not rich, at leaft comfort¬ 
able. It was on a Saturday night I reached Dum¬ 
barton. I was too much fatigued to get up early 
enough, next morning, to attend divine fervice in 
tire church. It was on the Sunday forenoon there¬ 
fore, that I wandered round the environs, and vi- 
fited the caftle. As I returned to the inn, I met 
the congregation juft leaving the church. The 
children, in confiderable numbers, were among 
them, with their bibles under their arms. The 
whole company whom I had met, wore in their af- 
pect a decent air of devotion, becoming the fancti- 
ty of the day, and the folcmnity of the fervice in 
which they had been engaged. They were clad in 
comfortable, and, many of them, even in expenfive 
clothes. But the fafirion appeared in my eyes ex¬ 
ceedingly awkward, and, in fome manner peculiar 
to themfelves. The men were ftout, but coarfe fi¬ 
gures. The women I thought Angularly homely, 
not to fay ugly. Indeed of all the places I have vi- 
fited, I Ihould be inclined to Jiftinguifh Dumbarton 
as the feat of female homelinels. But, this is a qua¬ 
lity 
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Sty with which female virtue delights to dwell; it 
may be fuppofed that the good women of this an- 
cient burgh are chafte as they are homely. The 
Church being now emptied, I ftrolled into the 
Church-yard. It was filled with grave-ftones of va¬ 
rious forms and ages; but I could perceive no very 
remarkable monumental curiofity. By the inferip- 
tions on the grave-ftones, however, I couki learn 
that Buchanan and Macfarlane are two of the molt 
common fir names in this place. Colquhoun is ano¬ 
ther which often occurs. The Clans of thefe names 
were, in the days of Scottifli Clanlhip, feated in the 
neighbourhood. 

Dumbarton is the chief town in the county of 
Lennox or Dumbarton. Its-fchool was once tamous. 
I know not whether it ftill continues to produce 
fuch excellent fcholars as in former times. I fti uld 
fuppofe, that as the induftry and opulence of the 
circumjacent country continue to increa e, and as 
the Weft Highlands are peopled and improved, 
Dumbarton may become more confiderable than it 
is at prefent. I obferved indeed a number of new 
houfes on the weft fide of the Levcn, and others 
alfo upon the fouth-eaft quarter of the town. 
The fame caufcs which have begun to enlarge the 
extent of this place, may probably continue their 
operation. 
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To Glasgow. 

WE at length left Dumbarton, and proceeded ups 
the eattern bans of the Clyde to Giaigow, Near 
the town which we had left, the plain was divided 
by hedges and done-fences into fields which feemed 
to be carefully cultivated. Wheat, oats, barley, 
with tome flax arc the crops chiefly raifed in this 
neighbourhood. The natural fwarcl has in many 
places, yielded to the culture of foreign grafles. 
Under the rock of Drumbuck, which I have alrea¬ 
dy mentioned, as fronting Dumbarton Cattle, is 
now a printing and bleachlicld. As it was Sunday, 
I met many people on the road, fome travelling, 
others ftroliing the adjacent fields, and others again 
fauntering at the doors of the little hedge-ale-hou- 
fes. They were all clean, and even well dreffed 5 
and as I proceeded, I thought, I could obferve that 
coarfencfs of features which I had remarked at 
Dumbarton* to give place to fomething more of 
beauty and expreilion. Late as it was in the fea- 
fon, the feeue was finely animated, and even beau¬ 
tiful, in comprrifon with the wild fccnes among 
which I had lately wandered. On the declivity of 
the hills which 1 had upon my left hand, plantations 
of trees of various ages, were irregularly fluttered. 

Amidfc 
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Armdft thefe, I could occafionally difcern the front, 
the gabel, the roof, or the chimnies of an hand- 
fome villa. Where the woods opened, corn-fields 
hot yet entirely cleared of their crops, were com¬ 
monly interfperfed. Where nothing but open paf- 
ture-ground appeared; yet even there, although 
crags might rife above, the general colour of the 
furface was no unpleafing, yellowing Ihade of green. 
Towards the river, the profpeci was yet more agree¬ 
able. The whole way-fide was thickly fet, fome- 
times with fingle houfes, and at other times with 
fmall cluftcrs together. Wherever the plain ftretch- 
ed to any conlidcrable extent between the heights 
and the river, it was adorned with ornamented 
farm-houfes —■-femes ornce ?—or with villas on a lar¬ 
ger fcaie, each with its little decorated domain lying 
around it. On the farther bank of the river, the 
feene was not lefs naturally beautiful, nor did it ap¬ 
pear to pollefs fewer of thefe ornaments, which po¬ 
pulation, wealth, art, and induftry fpread over the 
furface of the earth. I particularly recoiled! the un- 
ufual afpect of one very fliowy, clofe upon the eaf- 
tern bank of the river. When I alked its name, I 
learned, that it was called Frifky-hall. It was illu¬ 
minated and painted, and digbt up in that tafte 
which miftakes finery for elegance. 

Vol. I. B b b 
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At r.n great diihnce Tom Dumbarton Hands' 
cable, a fortrels of fomc note in the Scot-' 
ii;ti hhlory. Bow changed the afpect of thcfe fcenes?• 
—How altered the manners of their inhabitants from 
what they were when the cables of Dunglafs and of 
Dumbarton were the important places in this vici¬ 
nity; when hunting wild animals, tending domelli- 
cated ones, fowing and reaping fomc very fmall 
quantities of grain, Taking a few filhes, and plun¬ 
dering their neighbours—were all the arts, and all the 
modes of induflry which the people knew ? Caftles 
and fortrefies are now places of comparatively fmall 
confequence: Infter.u of war being the common- 
trade, the arts of war arelcfs known to the people 
in general, than the mechanic or line arts of the la¬ 
tch Invention or improvement were to our forefa¬ 
thers : No modes of attack or defence, but thofe of 
w ; known; Hunting is almotl as little 
, lS the art of war r Sedentary induftry is 
tk general employment; And all the envied enjoy- 
3 Ti..i.ts conhfc in fedentary luxury. 

Such were the dcfultory reflections which arofe 
in my mind, whenever the objects winch appeared 
before me, could not entirely engrofs my attention. 
Few monuments of antiquity occurred, to attract 
my notice. Thefc have been cither deftroyed, for 
tire moft part, by the injuries of time; or it may be 
that 
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/that they are now obfcured, although perhaps ftill 
cxifting, by the more fplendid creations of . ire taite 
and opulence of the prefent time. It is indeed, in 
a country which has continued to improve in wealth 
and population, that the monuments of antiquity 
are leafl permanent. When the Tons rife above the 
wealth and the ingenuity of their fathers, they defpife 
their arts, their pleafures, and their works. They 
alter tiie cuftoms which thofe eftablifhed; they pull 
down the ftructures which they reared, to raife 
others more {lately where they flood; They confe- 
crate their tombs with no fuperftkious reverence; 
Nor are they reftrained from violating their altars, 
by any thing of religious awe. But, where i'uc- 
ceeding generations have degenerated from die 
glory, and declined from the fpiendour of their an- 
ceftors; where a country cr.cc the feat of art and 
opulence has been defolated; where poflerity, if 
they have not greatly declined from the dignity of 
the character of their fathers, have at kale advanced 
but little above it:—There will the works of an¬ 
tiquity be preferved with pride and reverence ; 
Here will every thing be refpeded, that tends to re¬ 
flect upon the fucccflbrs fornc part of the glory of 
their prcdecefiors: And if by a decline in ufee, m 
knowledge, and in fentiment, they fhali he e be¬ 
come too ftupid to eftimate aright the merits of 
thofe monuments which r tcicryc among diem the 
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memory of better times,-yet their own works 

are all too paltry to obfcure thofe which preferve the 
remembrance of their progenitors. 

As I advanced, I remarked, on my left hand, a 
ridge of crags, the name of which I learned, upon 
enquiry, to be Kirkpatrick Heights,—as that of the 
the gently Hoping declivity between thole crags and 
the highway—is—the Braes of Kirkpatrick. This 
Kirkpatrick is a parilh, named from the celebrated 
St Patrick, a Britifh Scot, who palled over from 
Stratclyde and preached Chriftianity to the Irifh. 
Patrick is faid to have been a native of this neigh¬ 
bourhood. The church of this parilh has been an¬ 
ciently dedicated to him. It i'eems to have been 
an ediiice of lorne extent and coni'equence in the 
times when the pariin churches of Scotland hud lit¬ 
tle ftatclinefs or magnificence to recommend them. 
I obferved, too, fome funeral monuments in the 
church yard—which is clofe by the way.fide, more 
cudoully linilhed, than thofe which Gray deferibes 
in thefe lines: 

“ Yet, even thefe bones from infult to proteft, 
Some frail memorial Hill erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhimes and artlefs fculpture deck’d 
Implores the palling tribute of a figh. 

From 
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From Kirkpatrick to Glafgo'tv, the country is ftill 
more and more thickly fet with houfes; the fields 
are more and more fubdivided, and at the fame 
time, more and more ornamented: the country 
feems indeed to run, by an inienfible gradation 
into the town, fo as to leave it difficult for a Gran¬ 
ger to difcern exactly where the town ends, and 
the country begins. 

As I proceeded, I faw fome inftances of the li¬ 
cence of a Glafgow Sunday. The time was, when 
the inhabitants ufed to ianctify the Lord’s day with 
peculiar folemnity, nay even with a degree of fu- 
perflitious reverence. None might neglect due at- 
' tendance at church: none might faunter carelefsly 
through the flreets: convivial enjoyment could be 
indulged in, only under the malic of religion: the 
ardour of a man’s devotion, and the correclnefs of 
his morality were eftimated by the zeal with which 
he lil'tened to long fermons, uttered or joined in 
long prayers, and maintained what was fancied a 
religious aufterity of aipect and deportment.—Thofe 
days arc pall. In the progrefs of its population, 
induftry, and refinement, Glafgow has loft much 
of its ancient piety. All ranks of its inhabitants 
feern now to confider Sunday, as a day they may 
lawfully dedicate to amufement. The more worth- 
Ids and licentious part of the labouring artizans 
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fpend tile evening of Saturday, all Sunday, and the 
forenoon of Monday, in that difiipation and riot, 
the means of which, the wages of the foregoing 
week have enabled them to purchafe. Thofe of this 
clafs wliofe manners are fomewhat lefs profligate-, 
make Sunday excurlions into the country, vifit 
their friends and acquaintance, and chear them- 
felves with a dinner more comfortable than ordina¬ 
ry. There is yet a third diviflon of men in the 
fame fituation, who indeed go to church for fomc 
part of the day, and perhaps read a page or two 
of the bible or fome other pious book at home, but 
think it reafonable to give the far greater part of 
the day to amufement of what they deem an harm- 
lefs nature. The manufacturers and merchants, if 
obliged to fpend the forenoon in their counting 
rooms, make a point however, of appropriating the 
afternoon and evening to convivial enjoyment,— 
with the abftraclion of a fliort interval, in which 
rifing, in gay fpirits, from the table, they repair to 
the Tontine Coflec-houfe to talk over the news of 
the day, and the tranficdo.ns of the week, and to 
make up parties for fupper, or for fome future din¬ 
ner. If, happily, not detained by bufinefs in the fore¬ 
noon ; they make parties to ride out into the coun¬ 
try, and to dine at fome inn, or perhaps at the vil¬ 
la of fome friend, or of the rambler's own. The 
dinner is .a gay one j the conviviality being nowife 
commonly 
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sommonly return, in lip-top fpirits, to town.—The 
reftrained by the fonctity of the day, and the party 
clerks, Ihop-men, and apprentices make, this no lefs a 
day of recreation than their matters. On the Sunday, 
the clerk and the {hop-man hire horfes, put on boots 
and fpurs, and folly out like fo many knights-er- 
rant, to exhibit themfelves as gentlemen, on the 
highways, and at the inns and country villages. 
Having but one day in feven, on which to act in 
this high character, they are willing to make the 
molt of that feventh day. They accordingly ride out 
in the molt furious manner, if they have been learn¬ 
ed to lit on horfeback, befpatter the foot-paffengers, 
accott and abufe every civil ftranger they may hap¬ 
pen to meet, get drunk at the inns, fwear at the 
landlord and waiters, and return homewards in all 
the glory of drunkennefs, vulgarity, and infolence. 

I had occafion to remark, on the highway, as I 
drew near to the city of Glafgow, appearances 
enough to juftify all that I have here faid. I was 
unlucky enough to fall in with two young men who 
feemed to be of the laft of the clefcriptions aboVe- 
mentioned. Not being of a temper to enter eager¬ 
ly into converfotio.n with ftrangers, I palled them ci- 
vily ; llackening my fpeed as I patted them : and then 
renewing the round trot at which I had been before 
riding. I was foon furprifed, however, to hear the 
gentlemen 
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gentlemen whom I had left behind, ride furioufljt 
after me. I held in my horfe that they might pafs. 
They palled, but immediately halted, fo that 1 could 
not avoid overtaking them. Still unwilling to join 
company with them, I again palled, but was foon 
again overtaken. I then determined to ride on, as 
before 1 had ftvft come up with them, carelefs whe¬ 
ther with, before, or behind them. But, they per- 
fifted to teizc and perfecute me, by one little art, 
or another, till my patience was exhaufted, and my 
fortitude fubdued. I addreffed them gently and 
fubmiilively; and by toothing their pride and petu¬ 
lance, was then differed to ride on quietly in com¬ 
pany with them. Such are the incidents which a 
traveller cannot well avoid meeting with, on a Sun- 
day, in the vicinity of this city. 

I have faid that, the nearer the city, fo much 
the greater was the profufion of villas and of mini¬ 
ature pleafure grounds furrounding them : I wifh I 
could add, that fo much the more did the taftc of 
the houfes and tile grounds feern to Improve; Butj 
I am, in truth, afraid that the environs of Gbfpow 
exhibit feme inftances of that falfe taftc which h'rfs 
been fometimes laid to the charge of opulent citi¬ 
zens. The wood was commonly diiboicd in belts 
with a regular alternation of unplanted ftripcs, fo as 
to give the whole, much of the appearance of a piece 
of 
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of ftriped doth. There was fomething curioufly 
affe&ed about the houfes and office-houfes. Indeed, 

I have been not a little diverted to remark, that 
fhop-kecpers dealing in parti-coloured fluffs are apt 
to paint their (hop-doors, &c. after the patterns of 
their fluffs; and to transfer to their dwelling-hou- 
ies, thofe decorations which have fet off their {hops 
to fuch advantage. This is but one inftance; But 
the tafte of tradefmen whofe time has been other- 
wife employed, than in cultivating the Fine Arts, 
is generally guided by this analogy. It were in¬ 
vidious to enumerate a multitude of particular in- 
fiances. But the obfervation of them in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, afforded me fome amufement. I faw, 
at the fame time, a number of truly handfome, 
Coined mes indeed fplendid houfes-, furrounded with' 
grounds laid out in the happieft tafte and with 
the greateft (kill. All fuch fields as were not occu¬ 
pied with plantations, or kept facred from the 
plough, that they might afford the ornament of 
verdant, level lawn,—were covered with plentiful 
crops of corn, moftly in the fhock, but feeming to 
have been cut down, while it was ftill unripe. 

At the village of Partick, the road leads acrofl 
the Kelvin. Here are confiderable milns, at which is 
prepared a great part of the wheat and flour con- 
fumed in Glafljow. A dyke has been drawn acrofj 

Votp. I. C c c the 
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the river to carry off water for the mills. The river 
was at this time much fwollen by the rains which 
had lately fallen; in confequence of which fuch a 
body of water poured over the dyke as to form a 
fine water-fall. The height from which the water 
fell, was not indeed lofty: but the fheet of water 
was fo confidcrable, that it formed truly a grand 
object The force with which it fell broke a part 
into fmall drops and into vapour, which, riling, 
hovered over it, like a mill. The drops fell upon 
us in rain, as we rode along the bank.—Near the 
bridge I obferved an old building concerning which 
I was curious to obtain fonie information. I learn¬ 
ed only, that, it was ufually called the old Caftle. 

Immediately beyond the bridge, on the way to 
the town, and oppofitc to the mills, is a piece of 
rifing ground, which feerns to be kept for a grafs- 
park. It has been once, I Ihould fuppofe, furround- 
ed with trees. Some fine old trees ftill grow, op- 
pofite, on the fide of the mills. But, I was Angu¬ 
larly ftruck with the afpect of one old trunk, with¬ 
in the park. All the upper part has long lince de¬ 
cayed, or has been cut away. The bark has been 
peeled off from the remaining part of the trunk, 
and it has been worn, feemingly, by accident, to 
the refemblance of one of thofe rude ftone pillars* 
which are found in fome parts in Scotland, and are 
Tuppofed 
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fuppofed to have been fet up by our anceftors, as 
monuments of remarkable military events. 

We fooii after entered Glafgow by the way of 
Anderfton. The houfes in this fuburb appeared to 
me, to be in general fpacious and elegant above the 
condition of their prefent inhabitants. I fliould 
fuppofe, that, this may once have been a favourite 
place of refidence for the more opulent inhabitants 
of Glafgow. In the progrefs of the city, and in the 
improvement of the tafte, and the advancement of 
the wealth of its citizens; other ftreets and other 
fuburbs have become more fafluonable places of reii- 
dence than Anderfton. It feems to be now occu¬ 
pied chiefly by weavers and petty fliop-keepers. The 
ftreets were thronged with decent trades-people, in 
their Sunday’s clothes. The neatnefs of their drefs 
befpoke the comfortablenefs, or at leaft poffible com- 
fortablenefs of their circumftances. All wore fuch 
an air of decency and happinefs as could not but be 
pleaftng to a benevolent mind. I proceeded to Hem¬ 
ming’ s Inn, where I had formerly been,—and had 
experienced the molt civil and attentive treatment,, 
in a commodious and well-furnifhed houfe. 
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BOOKS. LAfELT PUBLISHED. 
Translated by Mr HERON. 

I . 'travels through Arabia, and other Countries in the Eaft, 

by M. Neibiihr. llluftrated with Maps and " 

vols. 8vo. price 12s. in boards. s /' 

The Tranflator in his Preface, after tracing the out¬ 
line of thefe travels, adds; “ They afford the lateft, and 
indeed almoft the only topographical account of Arabia, iff 
the hands of the European public. Being the refults of the 
obfervation, not of one man only, but of a party of travel¬ 
lers, and thole all well qualified to direft their attention in 
a proper line of enquiry ; they contain fuch a body of truly 
valuable information, as is to be met with in very few other 
volumes of Travels. Relating to a country famous from 
the earlieft ages of antiquity; they are thus renclered pecu¬ 
liarly interelting by the nature of their fubject They throw 
much new light on the hiftorical events, the laws, the wof- 
fhip, and the cuftoms recorded in the Old Tellament. And 
I mull upon the whole confefs, that I have never before had 
it in my power to abide fo good an occafion of receiving 
real mental improvement, with rational amufement, as that 
which the Trr.nfhting this work has afforded me.” 

II. A new Collection of Moral Tales, written by the cele¬ 
brated Marmontel, and now firft Tranllated, in 3 volt, 
tamo. 7s. 6d. 

Marmontel has again tried in his old age, a fpecies of 
writing, in which he was extremely fuccefsful in his youth. 
'Years feem to have impaired neither the vigour, nor the 
delicacy of his genius. Seldom has moral wifdom been ar¬ 
rayed in a more charming drefs than it here wears. He haS 
fkilfully felected the charafters, the fituations, the incidents 
in human life which are the moft generally interdVmg, and 
has combined them into feme of the fweeteft, happietl forms 
that fancy ever created ; on the realities of life, he by forne 
wonderful art unknown to all but hitnlelf, at leaft if we ex¬ 
cept the'author of the Vicar of Wakefield, has conferred a 
magic power to pleale.” 

III. Gonfalvo of Cordova; tranflated from the French of 
M. Florian, 3 vols, fmall 8vo. 7s. 6d. fewed. 

* # * Of all the popular writings of Florian, Gonfalvo 
bears the higheft charadler.—A more beautiful, interefting 
work of imagination, never appeared in the Englilh language. 





